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INTRODUCTION 

BY 

Sir Horace Plunkett 

A British jVIinister of Agriculture in a recent Administra- 
tion, writing to The Times upon the cause and cure of the 
farmers’ ills, dismissed co-operation as a “ side-show.” 
A Conference held a^ Wembley in the last four days of July, 
thoroughly representative of agriculture in the British 
Empire, declared that the co-operative organisation of the 
farmers’ business was essential to agricultural progress and 
prosperity. It urged that the existing co-operative organ- 
isations should increase their business and that steps 
should betaken to extend the knowledge of co-operative 
principles an^ methods. It further requested the institu- 
tion which had convened it to provide for the continuance 
of its work by esteblishing an office in London where the 
experiences and opitiions of the workers in the .several 
co-operative organisations in the Empire could be gathered 
in and* given out for the benefit of them all. 
this would seem to adumbrate the gradual building 
up of an agricultural co-operative movement alongside, but 
independent of, the industrial movement. 

The proceedings of this remarkable Conference are now 
published in the hope that action will be taken upon its 
recommendations. 1 listened to the discussions throughout 
the eight sessions and have since read the verbatim report. 
The' carefully selected and well infoi’med delegates were 
fully aware of the agricultural situation with which the 
Conference was convened to deal. They were also so 
familiar with the fundamental principles of agricultural 
political economy, and with the social conditions of rural 
life, that their deliberations were almost wholly restricted 
to definite practical issues in which the communities they 
represented were interested. But the large number of 
agricultural workers and thinkers who will have to be 
convinced before the recommendations of the Conference 
can bear fruit, will have to be fully informed upon these 
essential matters. In the following Introduction I en- 
deavour to place them in a position to read the more 
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weighty contents of this volume with pleasure to them- 
selves and with profit to the rural communities the Con- 
ference strove to serve. 

The conveners of the Conference were a body of Trustees 
whose relation to myself, much as I dislike such personal 
details, must be told. I have made agricultural co-operation 
my life work ; for thirty-five years I have striven to push 
that monolith up the slippery slopes of Irish and some other 
mountains. Having reached three scw^ and ten years, 1 do 
not wish to see the stone rolling back. I have, therefore, 
thought it wise to delegate my task to younger and stronger 
men. I have endowed a Trust, which the Trustees insisted 
upon calling The Horace Plunkett Foimdation. Three of 
them are British and four Irish. Some have specialised in 
agricultural subjects ; all have done practical Work on the 
problem imder review.* 

Before the Conference assembled my Trusts got me to 
send a written Message to the delegates On the principle, 
I suppose, t^iat one good turn deserves another, they now 
ask me to write this Introduction for the benefit of that 
much larger body of agriculturalists who were ribt at the 
Conference but who, it is hoped, will read its Report and 
act upon its recommendations. In doing so I am on surer 
ground, since the opinions I expressed in the Message 
received authoritative and encouraging support at the 
Conference. It is only fair to add that the real burden of 
the preliminary work was borne by two others whom I was 
very glad to help. Mr. Hart-Synnot, then Honorary 
Secretary of the Foundation, and Mr. Karl Walter, who 
collaborated with him, and whose special knowledge of the 
subject induced the Trustees to appoint him their Secretary, 
had worked for several months with great zeal and devotion 


♦ Tho 'rriLstous uro : Sir Daniel Hall, F.U.S., Chairman. 

C* S. Orwiii, Director of the Institute for Hosoarch in Agricultural Fconomics at 
Oxford. 

ProfoiMor W. G. S. AdaiiiK, Gladstone Professor of Political Theory and Institu- 
tions, ineinber of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, and Chairman 
of tho National Council of Social St»rvico. 

Dennod O’Brien, Pi-esidont of the Royal Hibernian Academy, Chairman of the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesalo Society. 

Lionel Smith-Gordon, Chairman of the National Land Bank, Dublin. 

Senator Harold Barboftr, M.A., President of the Ulster Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

Gerald Heard, my Private Secrotaiy. 
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to make the costly undertaking a success. They had so to 
present the project to the Governments and chief farmers’ 
organisations of the Empire that the agricultural interest 
in this vast area would be adequately represented. Further, 
through persistent enquiry, conducted by correspondence and 
where possible personal negotiation, the many and 
diverse aspects of the subject the delegates would wish to 
discuss had to be ascertained, and a programme satisfactory 
to them all prepared^ 

THE PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 

When all this was done the success of the Conference — 
and it was a notable success — was by no means assured. 
Some very thick ice had to be broken. Agricultural co- 
operation had hitherto been regarded merely as a business 
proposition. 4S0 regarded and so practised, it is not easy 
to demonstrate any immediate — or even early — money gain 
to fanners. As for their natural leaders, the large farmers, 
who are often capitalists on a considerable scale, they could 
take very good care of themselves. They did not want to 
pry into \he business of others and were not going to let 
others meddle with theirs. They were, however, always 
demanding help from the Government. If they had no belief 
in business combination, they had in political. Parliament, 
by its fooling with Free Trade, had ruined agriculture : 
let Government apply the obvioiis remedy. 

While 1 write, all the parties are dangling before the 
electors agricultural policies they did not put into practice 
while they were in power. So it has ever been and, while 
England is what she is, so it will be. To change this 
traditional attitude of the British farmer would be no easy 
task ; but the Trustees, looking at the problem historically, 
under existing conditions and in its probable developments, 
were satisfied that a full examination of agricultmal 
co-operation in its political, economic and social aspects, 
would indicate a clear course for the Conference to recom- 
mend. I think I was speaking their mind when I wrote 
in my Message, “ If the Conference is to fulfil its larger 
purpose, to harmonise and not antagonise the interests 
concerned, or even to justify its title, it will have to stand 
for the application of the co-operative principle and practice 
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to the industry, the business and the social life of the 
rural community.”* 

THE IRISH rORMULA ACCEPTED 

In these words, my fellow workers upon the rural life 
problem will observe, I am but ringing the changes upon a 
now well-known plan for agricultural development and for 
the rehabilitation of rural life, which must be briefly 
explained. It is an Irish idea, expressed in the Irish 
formula Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living. 
Better Farming, in so far as it is relevant fo the present 
discussion, is the function of the State. Better Business, 
which lies in the sphere of voluntary action, means more 
than anything else, as will be seen, the reorganisation of 
the business of farming upon co-operative, as digtinct from 
joint-stock, lines. Better Living includes the physical well 
being and intellectual advancement of the rural population, 
together with a more satisfying social life in the countryside. 

Now in the Irish view, wliich the TniStees accept. Better 
Business, in -other words agricultural co-operation, is the 
key to the whole problem. For unless farmers are organised 
for all their cliief business transactions, they ‘will not avail 
themselves to the full of the scientific teacliing and advice 
afforded by the Government, although it would pay them 
well to do so, because they feel that they would be merely 
adding to the profits of the middleman. Similarly, it is a 
matter of experience that movements aiming at social and 
intellectual advancement in farming communities, are 
seriously handicapped where their members have not 
learned to work together for mutual benefit in the business 
of their lives and, therefore, have not developed the 
essential co-operative spirit. For these reasons Better 
Business is the foundation ahke of Better Farming and of 
Better Living. To put it in another way, agricultural 
co-operation is a necessary part of a sound agricultural 

* It limy bo well lo out that Ihe loention of poosibie coniiiot of iiitorosthad 

regard to tho fact that the Oouiinioii co-oporativo organisations wero inoroasiiig 
the competition from winch tho home-producer has long boon looking in vain for 
jirotection. 1 wish also to disavow any reflection upon the efficiency of tho British 
or Doinmion farmers ; they aiv probably far above the average of thoir brethren 
in tlio civilized world. •My contention is that tho system is gravely defoctivo, and 
that tho highest efficiency m husbandry, which will only be found among the better 
off farmers in the rural community, will not compensate for the chaotic condition 
of its business and the backwardness and dullness of its social life. 
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policy, while any sound scheme of agricultural development 
and rural social progress must await the co-operative 
reorganisation of the farmers’ business. 

It will be seen, in the Proceedings of the Conference, 
that the Delegates were in general agreement with the 
views above expressed. I took no part in their delibera- 
tions; but 1 well remember the cheers that greeted my 
declaration at an unreported banquet, given by the Govern- 
ment in their honour, that what the best of governments 
could do for farmers was of insignificant importance com- 
pared with what, by intelligent and loyal co-operation, 
they could do for themselves. Still, as governments have 
an important though lesser part to play, and as farmers 
may have to take political action in order to make them play 
it, before I go further I had better express the views of 
the Trustees and, I think, of the Conference upon the 
precise relatmns, which should exist between agricultural 
co-operation and poh'tics. 

NORMAL* FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

There «are, ,of course, politics and politics, and far be it 
from me to draw distinctions. But since their organisations 
must include men and women of all political opinions, 
co-operators must give a wide berth to party politics.* At 
the same time, it is vitally important that those engaged in 
agriculture should have their due share of political influence. 
The most doctrinaire co-operator will admit that, when 
the resources of organised self-help have been exhausted, 
there will always be many things the State must do for the 
farmers, of which 1 will give a few examples, although it is 
rather anticipating the argument. They may legitimately 
demand technical instruction ; agricultural experiments 
and research ; useful information for adults (by lectures, 
leaflets and broadcasting) ; a redirection of general educa- 
tion in the rural schools ; the extension of credit facilities 
to Co-operative Societies and the consequential audit of 
their accounts ; the regulation of transport, so as to prevent 
discrimination (either in freights or facilities) against 

* 'riie success and, indeed, the survival of the Irish Co-operativo Movement 
during the life of a generation, may reasonably be attributed to the faithful obi^rvance 
at all meetings of societies of a non-political and non-sectarian pledge, which is in 
the constitution of all societies. 
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agricultural consigners ; the marketing and branding of 
graded produce and similar aids to farmers conceded by 
continental governments. 

IVom what I know of the permanent officials of the 
British and Irish Ministries of Agriculture, co>operating 
farmers making such demands would be pushing an 
open door. But Parliament is the ultimate authority, 
and eight years in it taught me, among other useful lessons, 
that economic strength is political strength. I observed 
that the professional politician, who leaves aggrieved indi- 
viduals to nurse their grievances, has a tender regard for 
organised bodies. This largely accounts for the discom'ag- 
ingly slow progress of the struggle to make co-operation a 
factor in the agricultural policy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is an interesting little chapter id economic 
history and, as it is not without its bearings upon the 
political lesson I have just tried to enforce, J will tell the 
tale. 

INFLUENCE OF IRISH INITIATIVE 

• m 

In 1894, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, the 
first experiment with a newly invented agency of social 
service (called for short the A.O.S.), was founded to carry 
on the work upon which a few enthusiasts had been engaged 
for the five preceding years. Five years later, largely as a 
result of this nascent movement, the Irish Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction was created to put 
an end to the British neglect of Agriculture, which was of 
doubtful justification in Britain but obviously wrong in 
Ireland, a country predominantly agricultural.* For its 
first seven years I was working head of the Department, 
and naturally tried to give effect to the Irish policy by 
co-ordinating the Department’s agricultural development 
work with the organising work of the Society, f With the 
full approval of the farmers, but against the bitter opposi- 


* Tho creation of this Department, with its peculiarly democratic constitution, 
in response to an Irish non-partisan but widely representative Committee, was 
perhaps the best piece of constructive statesmanship in the later decades of British 
rule in Ireland. For drafting the Bill and getting it through Parliament, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour should be given some part of the credit witheld from this statesman 
because we had peace ix) £u9 time. 

t The Irish Movement and tho Irish policy have been temporarily dislocated 
by the political disturbances of recent years. But as the country settles down, 
both wifi revive, and, in virtue of their domonstrated soundness, grow and prosper. 
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tion of the country traders — a little business which in 
agricultural has more political influence than Big Business 
in industrial communities — I subsidised the society. I did 
so because the organisation of farmers was essential if 
they were to take full advantage of the Departmental 
teaching. In due course the Irish Parliamentary Party 
managed to put an end to my sinister designs by securing 
my removal. But the policy had, so to speak, got into the 
air in the United Kingdom (as it then was) and it came up 
again in a strange way in the British Parliament. In 1909 
the Development Commission was created. One of its 
chief functions was “ aiding and developing agriculture ” and, 
among the means thereto, a prominent place was given to 
“ the organisation of co-operation.” The Commission 
foimd that the best way to do this was by subsidising the 
Agricultural Organisation Societies which existed wholly 
for this purpose. J 

Notwithstanding the fact that the organisation of 
co-operation had made slow progress in Great Britain, the 
British Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Noel ‘Buxton (who 
added to the.public interest in the Conference by consenting 
to preside over its first session) boldly declared his faith 
in that reform. On February 28th last, he announced in 
Parliament that, whereas his predecessors had attempted 
to stimulate agricultural co-operation with grants, he was 
going to do so with loans. These would be made only to 
genuinely co-operative societies of farmers. Since then he 
has publicly stated that he is going to rely upon the Farmers’ 
Union to do the organising. He has further told us that 
he regards the willingness of that body to do this work as 
an event of first importance in the history of British Agri- 
culture. 

Beyond question it is vitally important to have the 
support of the farmers for co-operation, and in England, 
this can be best obtained, T am told, through the Farmers’ 
Union. It must, however, be remembered that the 
organisation of Co-operation is a highly technical affair; 
and the Development Commission were wise in assigning 


t By this time an English unti a Scottish Oi’ganisatioii Socioty Had been tormed 
on the Irish model. 'Pile political opposition to the parent society in Ireland 
prevented it« getting any suh.jicly for two years after the other two societies had 
been subsidized. 
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the work to the voluntary associations which specialised in 
it. The success of the Irish A.O.S. in the circumstances of 
the time goes a long way to confirm this judgment, though 
the enthusiasm of such pioneers as Father Finlay and 
Lord Monteagle, the genius of its chief organiser, R. A. 
Anderson, and the inspiration of “ A. E.”, no doubt had a 
great deal to do with the results achieved. It is still being 
subsidised by the Free State Government. The Scottish 
Society is determined to maintain an independent existence 
and carry on. So is the Welsh Society, which is only two 
years old. The English Society was liberally subsidised 
and was devotedly served by many able, public-spirited 
leaders of the landed classes. But it somehow did not make 
much impression upon the farmers, and has been dissolved. 

t 

PRINCIPLES STATED BY THE CONFERENCE. 

• 

I now come to the proceedings of the Conference. In 
the first session the discussion was opened by Sir Daniel 
Hall, tile leading British authority on agricultural science, 
chief teclmical adviser to the Ministry and, incidentally. 
Chairman of the Foundation Trustees. He chose as his 
subject, “ State Policy in Respect of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion.” In the course of a brief speech, which I beg my readers 
to study with close attention, he gave the best definition 
I have ever heard of the respective functions of the State 
and voluntary agencies in the promotion of agricultural 
co-operation. His opinion was that, while from the 
Government’s point of view it was essential that the 
farmers should be co-opeiutively organised, the task of 
organising them must be left to volimtary agencies. It 
involved a kind of propaganda which it was undesirable 
for Government to undertake, if only because in its effect 
upon business interests it might become highly con- 
troversial. Furthermore, it required for its success a type 
of enthusiasm it was hardly the function of civil servants 
to supply. AVhen he sat down it was felt that the tliree-fold 
aspect of the rural problem had been clearly stated, and 
the case for treating agriculture on its three sides (as an 
industry, as a business and as a life) convincingly made. 
It was time, theref&re, to embody in a resolution the broad 
principles upon the acceptance of which any wide resort 
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to agricultural co-operation would depend, and for for- 
mulating a definite agricultural policy which would give to 
co-operation its proper place. 

Such a resolution had been submitted in draft to the 
Prime Minister of Saskatchewan (the Rt. Hon. C. A. 
Dunning) who was found to be in general agreement mth 
the views of the Trustees. He was asked to move it at the 
proper time in the precise terms which expressed his own 
opinion. This he npw did in the first of several speeches, 
all of which, should be read as they made a profound 
impression upon the Conference, and contributed materially 
to its success. The resolution ran : 

That a prosperous and progressive agriculture is essential to 
Empire wellbeing ; 

Thift agricultural prosperity depends fundamentally upon the 
fulfilment of three conditions : — 

(1) file application of scientific knowledge, under the guidance 

of the State, to the farming industry ; 

(2) the voluntary organisation of farmers fur business purposes 

on co-Jperative lines ; and ^ , 

(3) A reconstruction of social life in the country, with a view 

• , to removing the disparity between the resiiectivo 

attractions of town and country. 

When tliia resolution, with its strong note of self-reliance 
in such marked contrast to the familiar, futile appeals for 
govcJTiment aid at the expense of the general taxpayer, was 
propos(‘<i by the Prime Minister of one of the great agri- 
cultural states in the Empire, and carried without a dis- 
sentient voice, I felt that there would be given to agricul- 
tural co-operation a significance, an importance and a 
human interest it had not before possessed. The right 
spirit had been manifested, sound principles had been 
agi’eed upon. I felt confident that a great movement had 
been set on foot, which would continue to grow' until agri- 
cultui’c throughout the Empire has been organised up to 
the level of efficiency attained by industrial and com- 
mercial occupations under the stimulus of modern com- 
petition and w'ith the aid of modern knowledge. The 
Conference, it will be seen, took the necessary steps towards 
the inauguration of such a movement. But much discussion 
outside the Conference will take place before it will receive 
adequate support. To this discussion I am striving to 
make a worthy contribution. 
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SOME CAUSES OF BRITISH NEGLECT. 

I realise that two questions will be in the minds of all 
to whom the foregoing observations may have opened new 
lines of thought. It will be asked : — How comes it that a 
matter of such primary national importance has been 
neglected so persistently and so long ? Secondly, if 
agricultural co-operation has the merit claimed for it, why 
is it so little resorted to, so hard to initiate and so apt to 
fail ? After five and thirty years devoted to the application 
of the co-operative remedy for agricultural backwardness, 
and in the light of many practical experiments, not all of 
which have failed although conditions were seldom favour- 
able, I have answered these questions to my own satisfaction. 
I must give my answer to other — and especially to younger 
— students of rimal economics for what it is worth. 

I am one of those who hold that the chronic agricultural 
depression and the backward place given to agriculture in 
the economy of the English-speaking nations, are both due 
to an economic idea which originated in England as the 
logical result of the Industrial Revolution, and still domi- 
nates the thought of the English-speaking world.* Through- 
out the formative years of the industrial era, her command 
of the sea and her insular position made Great Britain the 
one coimtry in Europe where investment of capital in 
manufacturing enterprise was secure. With these ad- 
vantages the capitalists required no assistance from the 
State. They could afford to train their workers and, 
incidentally, were allowed to “ sweat ” them to their heart’s 
content. All they asked was to be let alone — their gospel, 
preached by the leading economists of the day, was laissez 
faire. Every other consideration was subordinated to the 
supreme end of industrial development at home with 
commercial expansion abroad. This political and economic 
objective, which had England’s long commercial supremacy 
for its reward, led inevitably to a decline of national 
interest in the prosperity of agriculture and in the welfare 


* The Trustees greatly regL\)tce(i that it was not possible in the available tiiue, 
and with the financial resources at their command, to include the United States, 
to which the entire ar^merits and these historical observations apply. The 
American Ambassador, Mr. 'Frank B. Kellogg, who has a fine co-operative record 
in his own state of Minnesota, would have addrassed tho Conference had he not 
been held b^' the Reparations Conference. 
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of the farming classes. To them laissez faire simply meant 
neglect. 

In one of its chief developments the Industrial Revolution 
opened a vista of opportunity to the farmers of the new 
countries, and of disaster to those of the old. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth centiuy, improved, cheapened and 
accelerated transportation, combined with processes for 
the preservation of food in fresh condition over the longest 
routes, subjected the farmers of these islands, and of the 
other croA^ded countries of Europe, to competition with 
the vast tracts of virgin soil newly brought into cultivation 
in the uttermost parts of the world. During the life of two 
generations the farmers of Western Europe have been 
struggling against the new factor of foreign competition. 
In the British Isles almost alone did the Government make no 
attempt to educate the farmer for the new conditions of 
his industry.* And it is worthy of note that except in 
Britain, where farmers preferred the ways of their fathers, 
foreign competition was always met with co-operative 
organisation. To talke a few examples, in* Scandinavia, 
France, flermany. Northern Italy and later in Ireland and 
Russia, co-ojieration came to be considered essential to 
successful agricultural business, just as, for example, is 
rotation of crops to successful husbandry. 

HOW TO MEET WORLD COMPETITION. 

The urgency of inducing the farmers of the British 
Empire to do likewise is unquestionable, for the prospect of 
increasing foreign competition only blind optimism can 
ignore. Crowded into an island, which, before it was 
industrialised, carried hardly one-fifth of the present 
numbers, a population of over forty millions, with a 
yearly increase of some four hundred thousand, cannot by 
any means known to the scientist ever hope to feed itself. 
England cannot remain a great power without the help of 
the city to provide her with the necessary numbers and 
wealth. She must obtain cheap food in exchange for her 
manufactures, and for this she must go abroad. The 
virgin soils are by no means all settled. The best authori- 
ties I have been able to consult hold that the agriculture of 
the North American continent could be made far more 
productive than it is. Nothing but political chaos postpones 
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the keenest competition from Siberia. The tropic belt, with 
its incalculable vegetable resources and its continual 
harvest, is barely touched. 

The only hope of salvation for the home producers is, 
I submit, to make their organisation as economic as possible, 
so that they may have the best chance of maintaining and 
strengthening their position in the markets which are the 
most favourable to them. Co-operation in milk, vegetables 
and fruit, is clearly indicated. It is also immediately 
important to see that our produce is of^the first quality and 
is properly graded, a matter in which the government can 
help when the farmers are thoroughly organised at the 
producing end. Whatever system of cultivation they 
adopt, they must be armed economically with as up to date 
equipment as their competitors possess. For these reasons, 
until we give co-operation full trial — and we are far from 
having done this — we simply don’t know what agriculture 
in the British Empire can achieve. 

. TIJE TECHNIQUE OF OBOA'NISATION. 

I come then to the second question, why agricultural 
co-operation, which common sense and the te'achiiig of the 
most progressive agricultural commimitics in Europe should 
sufficiently commend, makes so Uttle licadway in Great 
Britain and in the countries which habitually follow her 
economic lead. As was pointed out at the Conference, 
they know perl’cctly well that they are at a disadvantage in 
their business relations with other interests because these 
are nearly always highly organised. In their helpless 
position, they buy retail and sell wholesale — ^not a get-rich- 
quick procedure. Much was made of Mr. Dunning’s 
aphorism that the farmer alone when he buys asks “ what 
is the price,” and when he sells asks the same question. 
Nor is it denied that this whole situation would be trans- 
formed if the farmers practised combination on a large scale. 

Those who have tried and failed to get British farmers to 
combine give stock reasons for their unsuccess. The 
farmer, they tell us, is rootedly conservative, intensely 
individualistic and not a little distrustful of his neighbours. 
He lives apart, spends his days in the open air, and prefers 
sitting over his hearth in the evenings to going to meetings. 
The home producers have a near market in which they can 
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often satisfactorily do business, both buying and selling, 
without the help of any organisation. Then, as has already 
been pointed out, the large farmer can protect himself from 
the middlemen, who would certainly make it worth his 
while to reconsider any incUnation to lead his neighbours 
in co-operative undertakings. It is true that the natural 
leaders of farming communities would not derive as much 
benefit from agricultural co-operation as their less well off 
neighbours. But when the argument is completed, I think 
they will see that, 'taking the long view, an enlightened 
self interest Should make them lend their influence to the 
organisers of co-operation. 

When all is said, the explanation of the farmers’ 
failure to combine does not satisfy the economic enquirer. 
I believe that the chief reason why farmers do not combine 
has been missed. It is simply that they don’t know how. 
To put it briefly, they have not understood that the form 
of combination suitable to agriculture is not the form 
suitable to other occupations. Everybody understands 
the capitalist device* known as the joint stock company 
but few j)eople grasp the wholly different principle, spirit 
and techniqub of the co-operative society. In these things 
what the countryman has got to learn is the modus 
cooper andi. As Sir Daniel HaU said in the address adverted 
to above, it is all a question of technique. 

Here let me try to dispel the paralysing confusion which 
exists as to the technical meaning of co-operation. It is 
almost the commonest of the long and exotic words in the 
EngUsh language. In nine hundred and ninety nine out 
of every thousand times it is used— in its application, I 
mean, to human activities from matrimony up — it has no 
relevance to the present discussion. When it is used in 
the technical sense, as understood by real co-operators, 
the user has too often but the haziest conception of what 
is implied by the term. We hear co-operation, on the one 
hand acclaimed as a panacea ; on the other derided as a 
useless fad. In a recent debate on the subject in the 
House of Commons the assertion that the word combination 
would do as well passed unchallenged.* Of course co-opei’a- 

* See i’arliameiittiiry Debates (House of Commons) for February 28 and March 3, 
1924. A better illustration of the barrenness of thought or of the need for enlighteu- 
mont upon tho subject we aro discussing would be hard to find. 
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tion is always combination, but the converse is far from 
being true, ^me of the Dominions have passed laws defining 
the word co-operation and forbidding its use in the title 
of concerns not genuinely co-operative. It is not creditable 
to the farmers’ economic sense that legislation should be 
necessary to enforce the distinction.* 

Limitation of space precludes any detailed account of 
of the legal provisions — involving as they do technical 
questions of constitution, rules, and procedure — which 
differentiate the co-operative society trom the joint stock 
company. These are succinctly stated in the Final Report 
of the Linlithgow Committee,! and it will suffice here to 
indicate the salient features of the co-operative business 
association. The object being not an investment of capital 
for profit but a combination of those engaged in the same 
occupation for common benefit, any capital subscribed is 
treated as a loan upon which a limited and specified interest 
is paid. The one man one vote principle is observed both 
in the election of the management and in the decision of 
questions of -policy, because the success of the venture is 
at least as important to the poorer as to the .wealthier 
members. Any surplus profit (after meeting interest on 
capital, putting something by for contingeixcies and, in 
the best societies, contributing to a fund for educational 
and propagandist purposes) is returned to members in 
proportion to the business they have done with their 
Society. Sometimes the workers for the society share in 
the surplus in proportion to the wages they have earned. 
These provisions have proved to be conducive to success, 
simply because they are recognised as being fair to all 
participants in the imdertaking. 

THE JOINT STOCK VERSUS THE CO-OPEBATIVE METHOD. 

An experience of my own many years ago will serve to 
illustrate the essential difference between the joint stock 
and the co-operative system for fanners’ combination. 
I recall it because it was very illuminating to me when 1 was 

* Of course in tlio^e islands the distinction between the Company and the {Society 
has long been recognised. The Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 1913, 
provide for incorporation of the latter with limited liability, one man one vote, 
and other features of ntfo/capitalistic association. 

f Departmental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
Final Report (Cmd. 2008). See page 29. 
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new to the work of agricultural co-operation. Cork butter, 
the product of the home dairying industry in the South of 
Ireland, had long been famous owing to the excellency of 
the Irish soil, climate, cows — and, of course, women. In 
1889 new dairying macliinery had been invented which 
cheapened the production of butter, and enabled it to be 
manufactured in bulk of uniform quality, so that it could 
be more expeditiously and economically marketed. Some 
groups of farmers were persuaded, often by the vendors of 
dairying machinery, t;o erect creameries of their own. They 
called in the 'solicitor from the nearest town and got him 
to organise them in joint stock companies. These com- 
pam'es all failed, while the co-operative creameries erected 
about the same time, nearly all succeeded. The failure and 
the success, can both be easily explained. One of the chief 
duties of the governing body of a creamery is to determine 
the price to be paid for milk. Suppose Director A had a 
hundred shares in the company and one cow, while Director 
B had a hundred cows and one share — I need not elaborate 
the ^ conflict of interest which would inevitably exist. 
Suffice ilj to say that, although the shareholdera did not 
Imow it, this conflict was fatal to the concerns. In the 
company the profits go in dividends to the shareholders. 
In the co-operative society the shareholders receive a 
limited interest on their shares ; any surplus profit is 
divided among the suppliers of the milk in proportion to 
the amount supplied. 

It must not be thought that the fundamental distinction 
between the joint stock and the co-operative plan, in its bear- 
ing upon agriculture, is or can easily be made so obvious as to 
be accepted off-hand. The confusion is probably due to 
the urbanization of all thought in modem times. Public 
opinion in the coimtry is a town made thing. The country- 
man gets his newspapers from the town, and there the rural 
teachers are trained. And so it came about that co-opera- 
tion is also predominantly urban. It is a discouraging circum- 
st^ce that the industrial co-operative movement, with its 
inilhons of adherents and its enormous trade turnover, has 
made no serious attempt to apply its principles to agriculture. 
I have attended several Co-operative Congresses in hopes 
that I might interest leaders of the movement in such a new 
departure. But I was ever up against the difficulty that 
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farmers do not understand co-operation, and co-operators 
do not understand farming. I have often regretted that 
the Rochdale Pioneers did not divide up a pig instead of a 
chest of tea. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties to be encountered, 
and the adverse tendencies to which I have adverted, the 
building up of an agricultural co-operative movement, upon 
the urgency of which the Conference was unanimously 
agreed, is practicable, if we only go the right way about it. 
The work should be begun at once in Britain because, just 
as the wrong idea of agricultural development, once sta^d 
there, pervaded the whole English-speaking world, so 
would the reform we desire, once accepted by British agri- 
cultural leaders, be adopted throughout the Empire. If 
rapid progress is to be made, 1 am absolutely convinced 
that every rural community wliich joins the movement will 
need the services, at the outset at least, c?f a voluntary 
association which specialises in the technique of organisation. 

In concluding the practical arguments in favour of 
agricultural 'co-operation in the countries we are consider- 
ing, let me give a word both of encouragement and of 
warning to those who are going to help in building up the 
movement. It would be a lamentable confession that 
British agricultme must remain rmorganised, while the 
Danes have, if I may coin such a word, co-operatised their 
agriculture down to the last egg. I have been told that 
co-operation is alien to the temperament of the British 
farmer. “ In my district,” I was recently informed by a 
well wisher of the country folk, “ we held three — actually 
three — meetings in order to start a Society and nothing 
came of it ! ” When I started work in Ireland, I was told 
that it was hopeless, that the Irish can conspire but cannot 
combine, and that I was sotting out on a fool’s errand. 
My friends and I hold fifty meetings before wo started our 
first society : now there are over a thousand. The work 
will be hard anywhere, but if it is properly conceived and 
sufficiently persisted in it won’t fail. 

BRANCHES OF “ BETTER BUSINESS.” 

The Trustees confidently hope that, as a result of the 
Conference and of the contemplated measures, which will 
be presently explained, for following up its work, a great 
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stimulus will be given to co-operative effort both at home 
and in the Dommions. Tn this expectation [ will now give 
a rough summary of the main agricultural purposes which 
can be far more advantageously fulfilled by co-operative 
societies than by individual farmers acting in isolation. 
I will place these objects in what appears to me to be the 
order of urgency. 

(1) The Marketing of Produce. — It should be borne in mind that 
the concentra^iion of peoi)l(‘s in manufacturing and other 
great fcntres of population has imposed certain new conditions 
upon the supplicTs of food. In order to sustain th(‘se popula- 
tions food must be sent to them regularly and in bulk of 
uniform quality, so that it can be rapidly and economically 
distributed, if the farmers arc not v(Ty highly organised, 
tluw have to pay a host of middlemen to meet these new 
m^k('t conditions. The Jjinlithgow Committee were of 
opinion that a distributive machinery in the hands of non- 
agricflltural exj^erts is and will continue to be necessary. 
I am not sure of this, but one thing may be confidently 
affirmed. It is essential that farmers should bc^ so well 
organised for llusiness purposes that they can control the 
middlemen’s exactions by undertaking distril)ution whenever 
^hey^ire charg('d an excessive commission. This part of the 
co-op('rative ])Toblem will never be completely solved until 
organised produc(Ts sell to organised consumers. American 
farmers have, however, ])rofited (morinously bj^ co-operative 
markcling, although tlu^y have done little t^lse co-o])eratively, 

(2) Jobil Purchase — <*asier than co-operative sale is the 

ac(piisiti<)ii, at the louest 'price and of guaranteed quality, 
of agriciiltiif»al r(‘r|nire)nents, such as seeds and ftu’tilisers, 
im])l(MiH*iits and machinery, farm building and finicing 
inaterisls. Domestic commodities slif)uld follow' if the 
comiM'titive tradi' does not supply co-o])crating faruuTS oil 
satisfactory terms. The acquisition by bin*, or ])urcbasc for 
joint use of the mo.st <*conomieal harvesting macjliinery would 
help small farmers.f Sire animals for lh(* improveuK'iit of 
live stock can be similarly acquired. 

(3) The Manufacture of A gricudtv rat Produce — Under this heatling. 

Creameries, Cheesi* Fact ones and Bacon Factori(*s liav(^ becMi 
sufficiently proved. Other animal ju’oducts, and an imiuen.so 
vari(‘ly of ceri'al, fruit and veg('tahle food pre])arati</iis are 
all w'oithy of consideration. 


t Only that ox])crts toll mo it is still in tho exporiiiuMilal .stago, I should include 
the now device lor drying crops in tho stiwU invontcil by Cajitaiu Owen of the 
j nstituto of Research ui Agricultural Engineering at Oxfoid. 1 1 looks most promising. 
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(4) Agricultural Credit — ^The Co-operative Society, once estab- 

lished^ can obtain loans on terms suitable to agricultural 
conditions. The sixty or ninety day loan of the city is 
useless to the farmer who, for example, wants money for 
sowing and cannot repay it till harvest, or for young stock 
which will not become saleable when the banker thinks the 
loan should mature. Still more so does this apply to the 
purchase of materials like lime, the value of which can only 
be realised over a term of years. The Co-operative Society 
can offer to the lender a new basis of security, which arises 
from the intimate knowledge tile democratically elected 
Committee of Management have of the character and capacity 
— or credit-woithiness, as it is sometimes called — of the 
members. Insurance may also be advantageously under- 
taken. 

(5) Helping and Gettiny Help from the State — ^When farmers have 

organised for the above purposes, they will be in a position 
to ask for and obtain from the Government all those services 
which can be legitimately rendered to tlv'm at the public 
expense and can make State aid fruitful. It is one of the 
first principles of tlic Irish agricultural policy, that farmers 
must be co-operatively organiset| before they can be ecoiio- 
mioally and effectively assisted by the State. My official 
experience, mentioned above, justifies mo in saj^ing this. 

Can any agricultural authority point to a single rural 
community in the British Empire where the whole of tliis 
programme — or even the greater part of it — has been 
imdertaken ? 

THE PBOBLBM OP BUBAL. LIFE 

In the terms of the Irish formula, I have now said all 
I have got to say upon Better Farming and Better Business ; 
it remains to examine the meaning and significance of 
Better Living, to the discussion of which the Conference 
devoted its last day. Backward as may be the industry 
of the farming community in the English speaking world, 
unorganised as is admittedly its business, its social and 
intellectual life leaves even more to be desired. Many years 
ago, when I was familiar with rural conditions in the wide 
spaces of the Middle West, I learned that the dullness of 
the farm drove many a house-wife to the asylum. On the 
less remote farms of these islands there has been no such 
consequence of intolerable ennui ; but we have our rural 
exodus. Howe'ver well the squire and the parson do their 
social duty by their poorer neighbours, the increasing 
attractions of the city keep drawing away the best element 
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in the rural community. I have elsewhere argued that 
the intelligence of the rustic, though less quick than that of 
the townsman, has a fundamental quality of great potential 
value to the modem state.* But the rustic has not the 
flow of words which attracts the voter. It caimot be denied 
that the educational facilities for the young and old of the 
rural population are deplorably restricted. Moreover, 
owing to the subordination of the agricultural to the iirban 
interest for over a cqntury and a half, and in the circum- 
stances of the^ present day, it is inevitable that the great 
majority of tliose whose altruism finds its vocation in 
social service should elect to work among the concentrated 
masses of the city rather than in the lonely countryside. 

Happily, in the last few years there has been a great deal 
of social service activity throughout the Empire and in 
America. In the United States and Canada some of the 
churches hav^ in this matter set an example which I think 
might be followed in the British Isles and the other 
Dominions with muti^l advantage to themselves and rural 
communities. There is a galaxy of social orgtinisatfons at 
work in the IMtish countryside, ranging from tlie Y.M.C.A. 
to Boy Scouts, and from the Women’s Institutes to Girl 
Guides. I have heard the social endeavour of the British 
Legion, the Drama League and promoters of folk dancing 
highly praised. The United Irishwomen are leading such 
activities in the Free State and Northern Ireland. A 
description of all this work would have no place in thia 
Introduction, but one or two comments upon it can be 
made which will not be irrelevant. 

In the last two or three years there has been a tendency 
of all rural social workers and their organisations, to 
co-ordinate their beneficial endeavours. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, wMch has done tine work in the extension 
of its mral library movement, has takcxi an important part 
in promoting, in the widest and wisest way, the Better 
Living we wish to see. It has specially encouraged Com- 
munity Councils wliich, having a county basis, are recognised 
and supported by the county authority. The Trust has, 
further, given subsidies to the National Coimcil of Social 
Service, of which Professor Adams, one of my Trustees, is 


♦ The Problem of Rural Life in the United Statics — MacMillan — 7s. 6d. net. 
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Chairman. To all these bodies I would like to submit 
with much diffidence, two suggestions ; one of fimdamental 
principle, the other of detail, but, 1 think, of real import- 
ance. I will dispose of the last first. 

In the right use of wireless we have an agency of rural 
advancement of obvious educational and social value, and 
of incalculable possibilities in brightening the once drab 
existence upon the farm. T have always deprecated 
attempts to bring the many new urban devices for popular 
amusement, of which the cinema is typical, into the country ; 
for these will multiply so much more rapidly in the city 
than in the country that you will only be widening the gap 
you want to close. In broadcasting, on the other hand, we 
have an agency of social service in respect of which the 
town has no advantage — which indeed migHt seem to 
have been invented mainly for those who live widely 
scattered. Not only is the meteorological information of 
greater value and the broadcasting of market prices and 
conditions of more importance to the farmer than to the 
townsman, t)ut in remote districts the music, singing, 
lectui’es and general news sent out will be subject! /ely more 
prized and objectively less distracted by the cities’ noise. 
When farmers are co-operatively organised they will obtain 
the necessary instruments for individual and collective use 
on the best terms and will be able to have broadcasting 
services suited to the needs of those who live and work 
on the land. 

TItE mailER PURPOSES OF CO-OPEEATION. 

My second suggestion relates to rmal education in the 
widest sense. We cannot hope to develop the industry or 
modernise the business of farming unless a population, of 
at least average quality in things that count in the make up 
of a modem progressive community, can be kept on the 
land. The authorities 1 have been able to consult are 
agreed that the farmer’s calling will not, at present at any 
rate, provide for those who live by it a life of luxury and 
ease. On the other hand, a reformed agricultme should 
provide for all its workers physical wellbeing and comfort, 
with the prospect of steady employment, and then we 
should only have to look to the pleasures of life to make 
the land worker’s lot equal to that of the city dweller. For 
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the country offers continual interest to the mind which has 
been trained to be thoughtful and observant ; the town 
offers continual distraction to the unseeing eye and the 
vacant brain. Probabty the primary need here is the 
redirection of rural education. 

“ The education given to country children,” I wrote 
many years ago, “ has been invented for them in the town, 
and it not only bears no relation to the life they are to lead, 
but actually attracts them toward a tovm career. I am 
aware that I am hdre on grounds where angels — even if 
specialised in* pedagogy — may well fear to tread. Upon 
the principles of a sound agricultural education pedagogues 
are in a normally violent state of disagreement with eacli 
other. But whatever compromise between general education 
and tcclmioftl instruction be adopted, the resulting reform 
that is needed has two sides. Wo want two changes in the 
rural nund— 4)eginning with the rural teacher’s mind. 
First, the interest which the physical environment of the 
farmer provides to followers of alnxost every branch of 
science must be comiTiunicated to the agricultural «classcs 
according, to their capacities. Second, that intimacy with 
and affection ^'or Nature, to wliich Wordsworth has given the 
highest expression, must in some way be engendered in 
the rural mind. In this way alone will the countryman 
come to realise the beauty of the life about him, as through 
the teaching of science he will learn to realise its truths.”* 
This passage expresses the views 1 still hold. 

More important are the views of the Conference. These 
will be found in the discussion upon the last day, when the 
ehief speakers were women who had rendered social service 
to rural communities. In the morning the subject was 
“ Juvenile Bural Organisations.” The discussion showed 
that the Conference was alive to the necessity of bringing 
young people of both sexes into the scheme of social recon- 
struction. In the afternoon there was an important debate 
upon Rural Community Organisation for Better Living. 
It was opened by Miss Hadow, Vice-Chairman of the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutions, by far the 
most efficient organisation engaged in this work. The 
Trustees were familiar with the splendid work she has done 

* The Rural Life Problem in the United States, Page 133. 
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in Oxfordshire from her centre at the Barnett House in 
Oxford, and knew that she would treat her subject so as to 
brir^ social reconstruction into its proper relation with the 
business reforms which had necessarily occupied most of 
the time of the Conference. 

Every word of her admirable and comprehensive address 
should be read. She and two of her associates from the 
National Federation had sat through tho seven proceeding 
sessions. They had come to the conclusion that the 
development of Agricultural Co-operation upon the lines 
agreed to by the delegates for economic reasons, would 
be immensely helpful to the social organisation of farming 
communities for other and higher purposes. Her contention 
she embodied in the following i-esolution which, after it 
had been spoken to by a representative of ithe famous 
Women’s Institutes of Canada and other speakers, was 
carried unanimously with the enthusiasm the Conference 
always showed for valid contributions to thought upon the 
rehabilitation of country life : 

1. That agricultural co-c)peiatoi>; throughout tho Empire bo 

reminded of Iho necessity for interesting in ^hein. movement 
rural orgauisations of women. 

2. Tliat all rural organisations of women be hereby urged to 

interest tlicin selves in the application of co-operative methods 
to agriculUire, not only for economic reasons, but because 
(*xpcri(*noe lias shown the system to be tho best means of 
promoting social advancement in tho rural community. 

It will be remembered that on its first day the Conference 
recorded its conviction that “ agricultural prosperity 
depends fundamentally upon the fulfilment of three con- 
ditions.” The first assigned to the Government the duty 
of seeing that science was applied to the farming industry. 
The second condition was “ the voluntary organisation of 
farmers for business purposes on co-operative lines.” In 
other words, agricultural co-oporation must be raised from 
its lowly position as a fad or “ sideshow,” and must be 
regarded as the one thing needful to bring the basic industry 
out of the slough of despond. Upon this issue the main 
thought of the delegates had been concentrated. The third 
condition was “a reconstruction of the social life of the 
country, with a view to removing the disparity between 
the respective attractions of town and country.” Miss 
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Hadow rightly insisted, that this was primarily the women’s 
part in the promotion of the “ prosperous agriculture,” 
which, in the first sentence of its first pronouncement, the 
Conference had declared to be “ essential to Empire well- 
being.” Speaking from a large experience of successful 
wrestling with the rooted prejudices and deadening apathy of 
the countryside, she showed that this was being done in a 
large way. Her most important injunction to country 
women was that thesy must see to it that the men do well 
their part aijd so provide the fundamentally necessary 
co-operative spirit, for the lack of which the social service 
she was engaged in was badly handicapped. 

THE CONPEBENCE AND THE FOUNDATION. 

The ground covered by the initial resolution upon the 
fundamental principles of agricultural developjnent and 
rural life recdhstruction had now been pretty fully explored. 
There had been great argument about it and about. But, 
far from its having, been inconclusive, there had been 
evolved in the minds of the delegates a confplete scheme 
for a rural epstence in line with the progress of the age. 
And, what is far more important, the delegates would go back 
to their respective communities determined to give practical 
effect to their new perception of what agricultural co-opera- 
tion, rightly understood, might achieve. Nevertheless, if 
the Conference had done no more than this, not only its 
deliberations, but also this Introduction, might be but an 
academic approach to an agricultural Utopia. It was unani- 
mously felt that the interchange of experiences and opinions 
which had there taken place should be continued with a 
view to the gradual building up of an agricultural 
co-opertaive movement upon the Imperial scale which the 
circumstances would seem to demand. 

This question was debated and decided on the afternoon 
of July ,SOth. The subject set down for discussion was 
“ The existing relationship between Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Movements in different parts of the Empire and the 
prospect of their development.” The High Commissioner 
of the Irish Free State, the Hon. James MacNeill who, as 
an old Indian civil servant, knew the Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Movement in India as well as in Ireland, presided. 
He whole-heartedly supported the policy advocated in 
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these pages, and adverted generously to the work of the 
I.A.O.S. He characterised it as “a national institution ” 
which was “ capable of effectively translating and supple- 
menting the State policy as regards rural development.” 
He particularly endorsed two of the Irish Society’s doctrines. 
“ Better farming and better business would,” he said “ be a 
soulless thing without better living.” But he insisted that 
“ the imme^ate thing to aim at is better business.” 
“ Without the genuine co-operative spirit there can be no 
real and permanent progress.” He then called upon 
Professor Adams, whose distinguished academic record and 
post academic career, his selection as one of the three 
economists for the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation,* 
his chairmanship of the National Council of Social Service 
and the fact that he could speak for tlie Foundation as one 
of the Trustees, combined to give great weight to his address. 

In his opening remarks he called attention to what he 
rightly described as an Irish institution, namely The Irish 
Statesman, “a paper which carries* on an extraordinary 
and um'que work.” It is edited by the far-famed “A.E.” 
whose old paper. The Irish Homestead, is incorporated in 
it. Although my pecuniary interest in the journal is 
limited to a single share of £1, 1 might have hesitated to 
mention it if no one else had. But as the paper is the only 
exponent in the Press of the Irish idea of agricultural 
co-operative policy, I do not think it improper to ask all 
who wish the Conference to be fruitful, to subscribe for 
and read it — at least until the good ship Agricultural Co- 
operation is in smooth water, t To satisfy them that they 
will thus be helping towards this end I need only quote 
Professor Adams’ statement to the Delegates that “ it is a 
medium exercising an influence not only in Ireland but 
across the Atlantic.” He further expressed the hope that 
in time its influence would be extended “ over the wide 
world, wherever co-operators live and work together.” 


* Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, Final Report [Cind. 2145], price 6s. 
This Report should be read by all students of agricultural co-operation. Also the 
Final Report of the Commission of Agriculture in the Free State, published by 
Eason & Son, Dublin ^prico 2s. Gd.) is well worth reading. 

I The office of The Irish Statesman is at 16, South Frederick Street, Dublin, 
The subscription is 3d. a copy or Yearly J 5s. 
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A LINK FOB UMPIRE CO-OPERATION 

The speech was too good to be summarised — it should be 
read, every word of it. All that is relevant to my present 
purpose is his answer to the question he put — “ How can 
the work of this Conference be carried on V ” We should 
want, he said, “ a comparatively simple thing, a clearing 
house of information which will go on steadily gathering 
together and spreading out as quickly as it comes in the 
light that it gathers»from different parts of the world on 
the Co-operative Movement.” He gave convincing reasons 
why such an institution must be in London and showed that 
it would neither interfere with nor overlap the work of any 
other institution, though it might supplement the work of 
many. Finally, he told the Conference that the Trustees 
were “ prepared to do all they can, financially and other- 
wise, in the iiptiation of the work.” 

This offer was jumped at. The Deputy Commissioner for 
Canada, Mr. W. H. Wilson, after declaring that Professor 
Adams had established “ the need for a clearing hopsc for 
the co-operative movements throughout the world,” moved 
the following* resolution 

That, in viow of tlio important' and urgency of ivliablc* in- 
formation aa to the position and progress of the agricultural 
co-operative movement in all its branches, there should be 
estal)lish<'d in London a clearing house of such information 
for the service of the movement primarily throughout the 
Knglish-speaking world. 

That the Trustees of the Horace Plunkett Foundation be here])y 
asked to consider steps to give effect to th(! af)ovc n'solution. 

The resolution was supported by an Indian Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Klian Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmed, 
in a pathetic a})peal for the only effective help in relieving 
his people from the burden of usury, namely co-operative 
organisation. This would be promoted by the knowdedge 
proposed to be disseminated. There followed such well 
known co-operators as Mr. Philip Morrell and Air. Hait 
Synnot, who dwelt on the need for and potential usefulness 
of the proposed work. Mr. Alexander, representing the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, by far the most powerful 
organisation in the industrial movement, seemed to suggest 
that this great business concern might do at least as well 
for the farmers, in a business way, as they could do for 
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themselves; while for the kind of work the Foundation 
was being asked to do, the International Co-operative 
Alliance might suffice. This brought two of the 'Kmstees, 
Senator Harold Barbour, the leader of Agricultural Co- 
operation in Northern Ireland, and JVIr. Smith Gordon, one 
of the best co-operative thinkers in the Free State, to their 
feet. These suggestions they thought to be alien to the 
spirit of the Conference. The agricultural co-operative 
movement was young, weak and struggling and could not 
treat on even terms with such mighty organisations as the 
long established industrial movement contained. It must 
for a while maintain an independent existence and fight 
its own battles. Later on, the most friendly and mutually 
helpful relations between the two co-operative movements 
should be easily established. If there be truth in what I 
have written upon the subordination of agriculture to 
industry in modem times, the position takeii up by these 
two agricultural co-operators was altogether sound. 

The debate was concluded by Mr. punning, who not only 
endorsed and supplemented the views of the speakers who 
had supported the clearing house project, but^ raised in the 
most liolpful way the question of finance. “ The discussion 
this afternoon,” he began, “ has in the main been typical 
of co-operative gatherings. Someone has offered to do 
something for us, and we are quite willing to let them. 
But it is a miglity poor way of starting anything.” He 
then showed what an immense sphere of usefulness would 
at once be open to the clearing house, how necessary it was 
for the agricultural movement to do its own work until it 
could treat on something like even terms with the industrial 
movement, how neither the Agricultural Institute at Rome, 
nor the International Co-operative Alhance could do what 
was wanted and, lastly, that the work must be provided for 
from within the movement. He suggested that there 
should be a corresponding membei’ship, consisting both of 
orgamsations and individuals. The members would be 
entitled to all the information and advice the central office 
was able to afford. They on their part would be expected 
to supply information from their own districts and to pay 
such subscriptions or affiliation fees as may be agreed upon. 
Mr. Dunning undertook on his return to Canada to canvass 
the agricultural organisations of his own province for 
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financial support of the institution, and he appealed to 
other overseas representatives to do the same. I earnestly 
endorse this appeal and ^vould extend it to all concerned 
for agricultural prosperity in the Empire. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

Already the Trustees who convened the Conference have 
taken an office in London and have allocated a considerable 
part of the capital of their endowment for the discharge of 
the function ^signed to them. This will initiate what they 
believe is destined to be a great movement, and they will 
carry on until, in the true co-operative spirit, the service is 
adequately supported by those in whose interest it is to be 
rendered. The vital importance of that service will be fully 
appreciatecf by those who have had the patience to read 
the foregoina pages ; but, for those who may pardonably 
have skippea considerable portions of what I have written, 
I will briefly recapitulate the arguments for a rapid develop- 
ment of agricultural^ co-operation not only in scattered 
efforts for the benefit of particular communities, but ’also as 
a movement, aiming at the political, economic and social 
advancement of agriculture in the English-speaking world. 

The Trustees were aware, and the Survey of Agri- 
cultural Co-OPPiRATiON IN THE EMPIRE clearly 
proves that, taken as a whole, the movement is sporadic, 
fitful, and largely fortuitous. Too often, in its functioning, 
it embraces but a minute fraction of the agricultural business 
to which it might bo beneficially applied. The cause of its 
backwardness is probably to be foimd in the farmer’s fatal 
belief in political panaceas for economic ills. The Con- 
ference, on the other hand, was remarkable for its reliance 
upon self-help made effective by organisation — if I may 
borrow a definition of co-operation from the industrial 
movement. No demands were made for state assistance which 
any government would not readily concede. Governments 
were asked to remember, and act upon, a principle impressed 
upon the farmers, that the improved husbandry they 
taught would be far more likely to be practised in com- 
munities co-operatively organised. There was no mention 
of protection, bounties or subsidies — not even of Imperial 
Preference ! In one other respect the Conference broke 
fresh ground. The men recognised the vital necessity of a 
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more advanced social and intellectual life in the countryside. 
The women contended that the right organisation of farming 
business was needed in order to foster the co-operative 
spirit, without which that better life could not be created, 
and to provide the means without which it could not be 
sustained. Naturally, I rejoice to see so representative a 
body endorsing in its entirety the Irish formula of Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better Living- -with Better 
Business first. . s 

The Conferexice, whose pohtical nioderation, economic 
sense and social insight had evolved a scheme of things 
entire for a new rural civilization, has passed into liistory 
and, as I have said, has delegated the carrying out of its 
recommendations to the Foundation which bears my name. 
Its Trustees have the will and know the way ; ftiey may be 
relied upon to make a good begiiming ; but, although they 
have amply provided for the initial stages of the work, its 
continuance will depend upon the moral and financial 
support received from the widely scattered agricultural 
organisations of the Empire, whose members, 1 am per- 
suaded, will not fail to speed the plough ho ‘which my 
Trustees have set their hand. 
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Editorial t?s[pte 

In the short time available for collecting and editing the material of a 
first Survey of Agricultural Co-operation in the Empire, for the Con- 
ference, it was impossible to obtain direct from the thousands of 
co-operative organisations themselves the information desired. To 
communicate with them all, as in any future survey would be desirable, 
in itself would have involved an extensive survey and much careful 
selective work ; for there at once arises the difficulty of discriminating 
between societies which are organised on a strictly co-operative basis 
and those in yhich the amenities of capitalism are preserved under 
the aegis of co-operation. The limited exploration that was possible in 
this direction revealed a great diversity in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the co-operative name and principles, varying from the common 
proprietary business in unblushing masquerade, which has its well known 
equivalent in the retail business, to semi-co-operative enterprises and, 
at the other extreme, really^co-operative societies modesUy hiding their 
light under other titles. Further, as co-operative marketing is every 
year taking a^pkice of greater importance in world commerce, whether 
by means of commodity pools or great federations equally requiiiiig 
large capital for their operations, it becomes more and more a matter 
for deliberate study to determine their economic character. In a very 
rough and ready fashion some discrimination of this kind has had to be 
used ; it is therefore possible that, in addition to the unavoidable gaps 
in his information, the editor may have erred in selection. Corrections, 
on one side or the other, will be welcome for the time when it may be 
possible to publish a more complete survey of the movement. 

The editor wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to those Agricultural 
Departments of various Governments of the Empire which have furnished 
him with reports and other material. Without their assistance it would 
have been impossible to see so much of the world in such little tinie. 
Here again the diversity of the movement, viewed through these official 
telescopes, and the diversity of the instruments themselves, may be 
noted, the latter varying in field and focus between the breadth and 
precision of the annual reports of the Government of India, and general 
darkness. Being to a considerable extent, however, dependent upon 
governmental sources of information, the present survey may seem to 
give undue prominence to the development of the movement in those 
countries where the state is taking a direct part in its promotion and 
control. For example, there will be found in the appendices a complete 
copy of a Queensland Act which mU be studied with interest by those 
who look to co-operation as a kindly alternative to State Socialism. 
To some this compulsory form of voluntary association will seem the 



logical and desirable end and aim of the movement in other countries, 
to judge by the information here given about them. Bearing in mind the 
disabilities of this hurried work, however, the reader for whom voluntary 
enterprise is the essence of co-operation will not find himself obliged 
to form any definitive opinion upon the general tendency of the movement 
in the Empire, but will be able to keep an open mind for the more com- 
plete data of a further survey. 

Another topic of great controversy upon which too little information 
is at present available, is the relative efficiency of general marketing 
federations and special commodity organisations. The most successful 
ventures in the second type are those which are associated with the 
name of Mr. Aaron Sapiro in the United States, and so do not come 
within the scope of this enquiry ; nor has there been included in it any 
account of various pools which, co-operative perhaps in a general sense, 
arc not dealing with goods co-operatively produced or controlled by the 
producer. On the other hand we have the outstanding achievement 
of the Overseas Farmers’ Federations to which reference is made in a 
quite inad<Mjuate chapter on overseas marketing. A fuller examination 
of these various systems of marketing, with special » regard to their 
psychological as well as economic results to the producers, should also 
be among the purposes of a more leisurely survey. 

The 'original' Memorandum calling the Cinfercnce, and the Schedule 
of Information Desired, will be found in the appendices. The latter 
will be a measure of the editor’s intentions. ' 


K. W. 



British Isles 

England and Wales 


Although a few co-opcrativc societies were in existence before 1900, 
the movement in England may bo said to have begun in 1900 when the 
British Agricultural Organisation Society was established : this Society 
was amalgamftied in 1901 with the National Agricultural Union to form 
the Agricultural Organisation Society. 

Up to the present time the Agricultural Organisation Society of 40, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W.I., has been the body responsible for general 
propaganda and organisation, and any grants made by^he Ministry of 
Agriculture kivA Fisheries to foster co-operation among farmers have been 
paid to this Society. This arrangement has now come to an end, and 
in the future it is anticipated that the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries will itself take a more active part in the work of encouraging 
the growth of agricultural co-operation in England and Wales.* 

The Agricultural Organisation Society has been mainly supported by 
grants made to it from Government sources : it has also been in receipt 
of voluntary subscriptio^is and affiliation fees from societies. The number 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies not affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society would not exceed a dozen. The legal basis of co- 
operative organisation is the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 
1893-1913. 

The following table shows the progress of the movement in England 
and Wales from 1901 to 1922 : — 


*For a recent considered opinion and review of Agriculture Co-operation see the 
Final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, of which the 
relevant paragraphs will be found in Appendix B. 
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CLASSlFICAnON OF SOCISTIBS. 

Tear. 
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Egg. 
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Auctions. 

Allotments 
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25 

617 

£ 

9,467 
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41 


16,274 

20 

7 

— 

— 
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2 

— 

3 

1903 

72 

3,245 

38,900 

47 

9 

— 

— 

— 

* 4 

9 

3 

1904 
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4,92:i 

136,677 

65 

12 

— 

— 

— 

6 

11 

6 

1906 

123 

7,430 

221,521 

88 

12 

— 

1 

1 

5 

11 

6 

1906 

137 

8,700 

10,600 


96 

12 

— 

l' 

1 

5 

11 

11 

1907 

167 

610,000 

114 

11 


2 

1 J 

13 

16 

11 

1908 

281 

15,000 

770,000 

121 

13 

— 
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111 

20 

11 

1909 

321 
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3 

134 

29 
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19 
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161 

39 

9 
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27 
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35 
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13 

5 
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26 

24 
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7,189,464 

237 ; 
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67 
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22 

32 

1918 
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1 59 
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672 
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84 
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— 1 

— i 


— 

— 
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— 

1920 
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61 ! 
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31 1 
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18 

46 
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48 
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(а) Estimated. 

(б) For England alone. 


The Report of the Society for the financial year ending March 31, 
1923, gives the following statement of income 


Government Grant 

do. (Small Holdings) 

Affiliation Fees (Farmers) 

do. (Small Holdings) 

Subscriptions 


£ s. d. 
2,931 6 9 
679 12 11 
1,101 11 6 
708 1 4 
633 4 6 


The constructive work of the A.O.S. during the year of its last report 
was largely taken up in the development of cu-opcrativc bacon factories, 
a development which has proceeded on carefully considered lines and with 
every regard to the difficulties with which the movement may be faced. 
The following account of it is taken from the report 

“ Probably there has been no instance in the history of agricultural 
co-operation in this country where there has been such a universal 
demand, emanating from farmers themselves and not imposed upon 
them from any outside sbarcc, as this desire to explore the possibilities of 
establishing co-operative bacon factories. This demand was undoubtedly 
influenced by the following factors 






(1) The success achieved by other Co-operative Bacon Factories, 
namely, the St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory, Ltd., 
the Hampshire Farmers* Abattoirs and Bacon Factory, Ltd., 
and the Herts and Beds. Co-operative Bacon Factory, Ltd. 

(2) The growing interest in pig production on modem lines through- 
out the country. 

(3) The enormous value of pig products imported into Great Britain 
from abroad. 

(4) The steady increase since 1918 in the number of pigs in Great 
Britain. 

“ It became apparent early in 1922 that there was an imminent danger 
of Co-operative Bacon F&ctories being established inchscriminately all 
over the country* and of the business att *mpting to expand without due 
regard to pig population or the mutual interests of farmers in defined 
areas. Suggestions to establish factories were received from many 
different parts of the country, some of which, if acted upon, could only 
have resulted in disaster, and many of which only required to be fitted 
in with the preconceived scheme in order to bring them to fruition. 
Bodies of farmers in certain areas were discouraged from commencing 
at all, in others tjiey were brought into touch with other bodies of farmers 
with whom they could co-operate to mutual advantage, and so slowly 
but gradually a scheme was evolved embracing a network of Societies 
all over the country, non- of which could, by any conceivable means, 
act detrimentally to others, tod so situated that an adequate pig popula- 
tion within an economic railing distance was available to each. 

“ In June, iJ22, seven counties were operated over by three Societies ; 
by December, 1923, six Societies will be serving fifteen counties, and 
there is every possibility that within a further twelve months twenty-four 
counties will be served by ten Societies. 

The total capital involved in this development at the present time 
is, in round figures, £120,000, of which £63,000 has been subscribed 
during the last nine months. The number of farmers interested is approx- 
imately 4,000, and by the end of 1924, if present plans develop, it is 
estimated that approximately 200,000 pigs per annum will be handled 
through farmer-owned and <ontrolled {Societies.*' 

The following is a summary of the movement, with statistical tables, 
showing the main operations of the societies during the year, 1922 

Northern Area. 

The Northern Area embraces the counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Cumberland, Westmorland, Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

From an examination of the figures given in the statistical table it 
will be seen that agricultural co-operation has got a better grip on the 
North of England than in any other part of the < ountry. 

In none of the counties in the area is it possible to say that there is 
room for the formation of more than one or two new rocieties for the 
purchase of requirements. This branch of co-operation is well covered 
by existing societies, but there is still plenty of room for an exten ion 
of the work of many of the existing societies on more intensive lines. 
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Turning to the other side of agricultural co-operation — that concerned 
with produce — ^it is found that nearly every branch of organised sale of 
produce is represented in the area. Successful societies for the sale of 
milk and dairy produce operate in Northumberland, Yorkshire, West- 
morland and Cheshire. Cattle auction marts conducted by distinct 
societies, or as a branch of a purchase of requirements society, are working 
in Northumberland and Yorkshire. 

Lincolnshire has registered a co-operative bacon factory, which has 
received considerable support. Co-operative slaughterhouses are working 
successfully in Northumberland and Durham. Societies to meet the 
special needs of poultry keepers exist in Durham, Lincolnshire, West- 
morland and Lancashire. • 

Throughout this area a special effort has been made by the local 
organiser to bring about inter-trading between societies, especially in 
respect of grain. Societies in grain exporting areas are put in touch 
with societies in areas where the supply does not meet local requirements, 
and a considerable inter-trading business has developed as a result of these 
efforts. It is in organisation for the sale of produce ttat the greatest 
opportunity exists for the expansion of the co-operative movement in the 
northern counties. 

Midland Area. 

The Midland Area takes in the counties of Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, 
Stafford, Shropshire, Hereford, Worcester, jHlouccster and Warwick. 

Greater progress has been made in this area than in any other with 
regard to organised sale of produce. This is largely due to^e agricultural 
conditions prevailing in the different counties. The important dairying 
district embraced by the* counties of Derby, Leicester and part of Stafford, 
and the similar district covered by Herefordshire, Gloucestershire and 
Shropshire offers a good field for dairy organisation. In all these counties 
societies exist for handling milk and for converting milk into cheese, and 
the total quantity of milk handled is sufficient to exercise an appreciable 
effect when contract prices are being arranged. 

In the counties of Stafford, Leicester and Warwick successful co- 
operative cattle marts and in being, and in the counties of Gloucester, 
Worcester and War\^dck auction marts have been formed for the sale of 
fruit and vegetables. Co-operative slaughterhouses are working in 
Gloucestershire, and Herefordshire can show a successful society for the 
sale of graded wool. 

The purchase of requirements is undertaken by one or more societies 
in each county, and the particular needs of the poultry industry are also 
fairly well catered for by special societies. 

Southern and Eastern Area. 

The Southern and Eastern Area comprises the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Hertford, Bedford, Berkshire, Buckingham, 
Oxford, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Northampton. 

The total trading turnf)yer of Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk and Cambridge, 
is approximately two and a half million sterling, or practically one- 
seventh of the total turnover of England and Wales. In spite of this. 
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much remains to be done, and there are already indications of a reviving 
interest in the possibilities of dairying oo-operation and most certainly 
scope for the formation of fruit and vegetable societies. 

Kent, Surrey and Sussex require attention, although the first named 
county, with its large trading society, its successful wool society and well 
capitalised bacon factory which will shortly commence operations, goes 
to prove that the co-operative spirit is prevalent. There is urgent need 
for expansion in co-operative dairying, more particularly in Surrey and 
Sussex, where only two small societies are operating. Sussex, of all 
counties in England, stands the most in need of efficiently conducted 
farmers’ societies. The successful trading society in Oxfordshire will 
undoubtedly be the meails of spreading interest in the advantages to be 
gained through ao-operative effort, and it is anticipated that, as a result 
of its activities and successful administration, the movement will become 
stabilised in Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. Growing interest is being taken 
in these three counties in the possibilities offered to farmers by co- 
operatively retailing milk direct to the consumer. 

Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire have not as yet experienced any 
co-operative development to speak of, although a successful bacon factory 
operates the two counties and a model retail dairy society is established 
at Harpenden. * 

Semih-Western Area. 

This Area comprises thev^ounties of Wilts, Hants, porset. Isle of 
Wight, Somerset, Devon ana Cornwall. 

A successfr’ .co-operative milling society is working in Wiltshire. In 
each of the other societies in the South-Western Area well-established 
farmers’ trading societies are working, capable of meeting all demands 
in respect of purchase of requirements. 

Hampshire, in addition to a large trading society operating over the 
whole county, has a number of small societies confining themselves to 
local areas. Devon, for ordinary trading purposes, is divided between 
four societies, the managers of which meet frequently for consultation. 
Cornwall is served by the Cornwall Farmers, Ltd., a co-operative society 
formed to take over the business of several private firms. 

There is a highly successful co-operative abattoir and bacon factory 
in Hants. Dorset and Somerset have each a large, successful and growing 
dairy society, supplying the London market. The dairy requirements 
of Cornwall are met by the operations of five societies which have 
not yet attained a reasonable measure of success, and should take advan- 
tage of the efforts which have been made to federate them for trading 
purposes. The needs of poultry keepers are met by several egg and 
poultry societies situated in different parts of the area. 

The Tamar Valley fruit-growing district of Cornwall, the fruit district 
of Hants and Dorset have fruit and market garden societies organising 
the sale of fruit and market garden produce. In addition, there are two 
co-operative chip basket manufacturing societies supplying baskets for 
the fruit growers respectively of the Tamar Valley (Cornwall) and the 
Swanwick (Hants) fruit growers. Miscellaneous societies in the area 
comprise a co-operative milling society, threshing societies, and a trans- 
port society. 
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A summary of the operations of the agricultural co-operative societies 
of England by counties for the year 1922 is given in the following table 


Agbiculttjbal Co-operative Societies affiliated to the A.O.S. 
Summary for the Year, 1922 


FARMERS* CO-OPBRATHTE TRADING SOCIETIES. 


Cowry. 


ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire 
Berkshire . . 
Buckinehanishire . . 
Cambridgeshire 
Cheshire . . . 

Cornwall 
Cumberland . . 
Derbyshire . . 
Devonshire . . 
Dorsetshire . . 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucestershire 
Hampshire . . 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire . . 

Kent 

Lancashire . . 
Leicestershire 
Lincnlnsiiire 
Middlesex . . 

Norfolk 

Northnmptohshire . 
Northumberland . . 
Nottinghamshire . . 
Oxfordshire .. 

Rutland 

Shropshire . . 

Somersetshire 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire .. 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire . . 


TOTAir-England . . 



c 

Requibiiunis. ^ 

No. of 



Tubnover. 


iUbllJ 




Societies. 


Aar* cultural 

Bale of 




Rccjuirements. 

Floduce. 

Total. 



£ 

t £ 

£ 

1 

322 

43,137 

31,063 

74,200 

3 

372 

18,250 

4.655 

22,906 

5 

2,155 

>r38,292 


338,292 

1 

490 

'^180,774 

— 

180,774 

3 

868 

132,167 

1,623 

133,700 

1 

97 

476 

^0— 

475 

4 

1,665 

143,393 

47,549 

100,042 

1 

1.174 

204,429 

1,683 

200,112 

3 

1,369 

251.040 

38,120 

289,160 

3 

772 

162,838 

43,872 

206,710 

5 

1,980 

177,420 

2,294 

179,714 

8 

],968 

591,278 

17,914 

609,190 

3 

680 

108,800 

17,308 

126,108 

9 

3,196 

613.596 

76,494 

690,000 

1 

46 

1,362 


1,362 

1 

j 37H 

46,042 

— 

46,042 

1 

758 

3,884 

30 

3,014 

— • 

— 

: 1 




1 

47.1 

104,544 

— 

104,644 

1 

291 

8.3,520 

22,783 

106,303 

3 

1,118 

148,833 

48,340 

197,182 

1 

306 

50,016 

— 

60,016 

— 

• 

— 



3 

1,531 

141,589 

81,724 

223,318 

1 

260 

— 

68,473 

68,473 

2 

1 1,723 

253,446 

.188,331 

641,777 

J 

3,146 

.531,000 

498,803 

1,030,703 

4 

764 

68,092 

— 

1 68,002 

1 

586 

8,767 

— 

8:767 

1 

490 

49,897 

. — 

40,807 

1 

576 

120,258 

31,23d 

151,490 

3 

1 

98 

722 

1,126 

41,606 

39.606 

1,120 

81,202 

24 

5,450 

639,050 

861,924 

1,000,074 

101 

i 

35,741 

5,259,808 

1,814,010 

7,078,818 
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AoBIOULTITBAL Co-OFEBATIVli SOOIISTIBS AimUTBD TO TEX A.O.S. 
SUUUABY FOB THE YXAB, 1922 — CO»(. 


FABHERS* CO-OFEEATIVE TRAEINO SOCIETIES. 









































Aobicultubal Co-ofebative Societies affiliated to the A.O.S. 


Summary for the Year, 1922 — 


FARMERS* CO-OPERATIV^E TRADING SOCIETIES. 



Auction Mart, Slaughteriiouse and I 

Market garden Produce. I 


* Miscellaneous. 



1 



Turnover. 





Turnover. 

County. 

Member- 

ship. 

Agll- 

cultural 

Require- 

mi.ots. 

Sole of 
Produce. 

Total. 

No. of 
Socie- 
ties. 

Membeb 

ship. 

Agri- 

cultural 

Require- 

ments. 

Sale of 
Produce. 

Total. 

ENGUND. 

Itedfordshire 



£ 

£ 

£ 


I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Berkslilro . . 

1 

I 

— 

7,7B0 

7,730 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BucklnRhAnibhlie 



— 

— 


2 

35 

— 

— 

68 

Cambridgoshire ..i 

1 - 

•s T 

— 

— 

“ / 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cheshire . . 

-- 1 


— 


r 

— 

— - 

~~ 

— 

— 

Coniwoll . . 

2 

1 HI 

1,276 

5,420 

6,696 

4 

104 

-- 

— 

0,602 

Cumberland 

— 

— 




4 

» 



Derbyshire . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

10 

— 

— 

223 

Devonshire 

1 

lb' 


58,322 

58,322 

2 


— 


>— 

Dorsetshire 

— 

— 



.. 

— 

— 

— 


Durham 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 


_ 

Essex 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 


— 

— 

— 

tllouccstcrshirc 

C 

640 

2,464 

125,343 

127,827 

— 

— 

~ 

— 


Ilampsliiru 

1 

242 

— 

90,406 

99,466 

4 

677 

■UiijM 

1 - 

11.743 

Ilerpfurdshlre 


. — 

— 

- 

1 


' — 

HKl 


Hertfonlshiro 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

15 

— 1 

— 

130 

Huntlugdoushlro 

— 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 


Kent 

1 

6t<0 

73,500 

348.624 

422,223 

1 

160 


KMI 

16,601 

Lancashire . . 

1 

265 

3,l0b 

— 

3,168 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Ijelcesteisliire 

1 

444 


188,170 

188,170 

3 

54 

_ 

— 


lincoloshiro 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3 1 

92 

— 

— 


Middlesex .. 

— 

— 

- 

— 


5 

5,500 

20,953 

465,415 


Norfolk . . 

1 


— 

2,002 

2,902 

1 1 

38 


— 

— 

Nortimmptunshirc 

Northumberland 

1 

63 

-- 

68,942 

58,042 

1 

45 

— 

— 

376 

Nottingluinishlru . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


__ 

20 


— 

1,461 

Oxfordshire 

— 

— 

- 

— 


2 

630 

— 

— 


Rutland 

— 

— 

- 

— 


1 


— 





Shropshire .. 
Soincrsetshire 

— i 

— 

- 

— 

_ 



.805 

— 

895 

•J 

2S0 

— 

_ 

_ 

2 






Staffordsiiire 


— 

_ 

_ 




__ 






Suffolk . . 

i 1 

1,460 

— 

485,105 

485,105 

4 


_ 

523 


SuiTey 

1 

43 

- 

14,280 

14,280 

2 

IH 

— 



22 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 

2 

820 

- - 

.8,123 

3,12.8 





— 




3 

343 

— 

116,202 

115,202 










Westmorland 

1 

— 

— 














Wiltshire .. 
Worcestershire 

1 

BH 

5,670 


5.676 



_ 




__ 

i ^ 

820 

3,501 

98,082 

101,643 

1 






12 

Yorkshire .. 

! ' 

520 


82,002 

H2,602 

2 

123 

— 

— 

1,407 

Total— E ngland .. 

so 

1 6,010 

1 

1 

80,704 

t 

1,60.8,183 

1,783.277 

40 

7,675 

33,011 

435,445 

550,378 
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Agkxcultubal Co-operativb Sooietibs affxiiatbd to the A.O.S. 
SuioiABY EOB THE Yeab, 1922— con^. 


FARMERS' CO-OPERATIVE TRADING SOCIETIES. 


Total. 


County. 

> 



Tornovek. 

No. of 
Societies. 

Membership. 

Agricultural 

Requirements. 

Sole of 
Produce. 

Total. 

ENGLAND. 



£ 

i 

£ 

Bedfordshire 

__ 



— 


Berkshire 

2 

366 

43,137 

38,813 

81,950 

Buckinghamshire . 

8 

520 

18,330 

8,049 

26,447 

Cambridgeshire 

— 

— 




Cheshire 

6 

^ 2,816 

338,292 

22,385 

360,677 

Cornwall 

14 

1,473 

107,420 

50,668 

257,090 

Cumberland 

3 

80S 

132,167 

1,623 

133,700 

Derbyshire 

6 

2,106 

64,033 

200,567 

260,813 

Devonshire 

8 

1,991 

145,050 

112,831 

257,881 

Dorsetshire ... 

4 

1,853 

204.420 

181,306 

385,736 

Durham 

3 

1,369 

251,040 

38,120 

289,160 

Essex 

6 

815 

162,838 

43,872 

206,710 

(iloucestershire 

11 

2.903 

170,904 

167,387 

347,201 

Hampshire . . 

15 

2,951 

C11,5S1 

117,380 

729,011 

Herefordshire 

6 

906 

140,431 

26,4.54 

166,885 

Hertfordshire 

2 

27 



16,960 

17,090 

Huntingdonshire I 







Kent ... 

2 

749 

73,r»09 

365,125 

438,724 

Lancashire 

20 

4, OSS 

640,301 

143,501 

783,802 

Leicestershire 

11 

1 1,536 

60,815 

457,454 

518,429 

Lincolnshire 


869 

46,242 

9,855 

66,307 

Middlesex . . 

i 9 

1 6,948 

1 20,710 

479,652 

526,752 

Norfolk 

2 

! 77 

__ 

2,962 

2,062 

Northamptonshire .. 

2 

I 518 

104,544 



101,910 

Northumberland . . 


794 

' 89,398 

105,498 

194,806 

Nottinghamshire 

' 6 

1,186 

148,833 

05,3.36 

215,630 

Oxfordshire ... 

Rutland 

4 

973 

50,015 

3,436 

53,461 

Shropshire .. 

0 

1,687 

145,061 

84,953 

230,014 

Somersetshire 

8 

2,828 

18,243 

281.377 

200,620 

Staffordshire 

6 

1,857 

253,440 

403,610 

Of)?, 065 

Suffolk 

7 

0,0.'i3 

1 631,000 

1,179,325 

1,714,912 

Surrey 

7 

825 

1 68,092 

14,2S0 

82,394 

Sussex 

8 

1,708 

1.5,420 

30,935 

55,304 

Warwickshire 

5 

1,018 

49,807 

187,666 

237,563 

Westmorland 

2 

684 

120,238 

31,959 

162,217 

Wiltshire 

6 

634 

6.802 

18,602 

25,304 

Worcestershire 

4 

1,558 

45,157 

137,778 

182,047 

Yorkshire 

40 

7,085 

670,452 

453,071 

1,124,930 

Total— England 

265 

68,048 

5,643,816 

1 

1 

6,-197,C30 

1 1 

11,179,422 


rXIlMEllS* CO-OPERATIVE TMDINO SOCIETIES. 


County. 


j 

I Shall IIoldinos and Allotments. 


No. of 
Societies 


Mcmbcrahlp. 


Turnover. 


No. of 
Societies. 


Grand Total. 


No. or 
yembors. 


Turnover. 


ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire 
Berkshire . . 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambrldgosliiro 
Cheshire . . \ 

Cornwall 
Cumberland . . 
Derbyshire . . 
Devonshire . . 
Dorsetshire . . 


Gloucestershire 
Hampshire .. 
Herefordshire 
]{ertford.shlre 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent . . 

Lancoalilre . . 
lAilcestorshlre 
Lincolnshire 
Hlddlcsex . . 
Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire .. 

Rutland 

Shropshire . . 

Somersetshire 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire .. 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire . . 


Total— E ngland . . 



16 

2,323 

1 ® 1 

2,235 

I 13 ' 

1,171 

24 1 

2,932 

r 14 1 

2,155 

J 1 

117 

36 ! 

0,062 

13 1 

1,976 

n 1 

1,758 

50 

7,163 

13 I 

1,965 

33 , 

0,924 

19 ' 

3,647 


110 

22 ! 

2,270 

6 1 

411 

0 1 

14G 

41 1 

7,710 

30 1 

2,657 

26 

1,82.5 

30 , 

5,473 

9 I 

428 

41 1 

4,0M9 

20 i 

3,068 

20 

3,014 

fl ' 

588 

1 i 

109 

7 

215 

30 1 

6,121 

41 1 

4,0!>0 

10 

1,994 


1,409 

8 1 

104 

90 , 

10,479 

; 1 

62 

1 9 1 

2,278 

1 " i 

553 

1 1 

8,0.80 

1 j" 

1 

108.667 


0,d.S3 
2,821 
001 
10,712 


1,416 

772 


4,025 

9,351 

10,025 

19,215 

94 

870 

1,624 

4,028 

11,161 

2 , 21 ? 

2,8h0 

3,200 

14,921 

1,600 

1,070 

1,49‘, 

1,926 

79 

5,550 

2,529 

1,795 

828 

892 

218 

9,482 


1,095 

1,810 

22,673 


172,749 


16 

8 

21 

24 

20 

10 

3 

42 
21 
16 
59 
19 
44 
34 

0 

24 

6 

8 

61 

41 

31 
39 
11 

43 
24 

32 
13 

1 

13 
38 
46 
17 
16 
16 

101 

3 

14 

15 
118 


2,323 

2,601 

1,700 

2,932 

4,471 

1,590 

868 

6,068 

3,967 

3,611 

8,632 

2,780 

12,827 

6,698 

1,018 

2,297 

411 

COS 

11,798 

4,103 

2,694 

12,421 

606 

4,607 

3,862 

4,230 

1,661 

109 

I , 902 
8,949 
6,907 

II , 947 
2,234 
1,872 

11,497 

746 

2,912 

2,111 

16,171 


9,633 
84,271 
27,048 
10,712 
361,671 
257,609 
133,790 
262,229 
258,663 
386,431 

293.1 
216,0 

366.3 

748.2 
166,9 

17,9 

1.6 

442.7 

704.8 
620,6 

60,2 

620.4 
17,6 

106,6 

196.4 
217,1 

66,3 


236,673 

302,149 

668,800 

1 , 716,740 

83,266 

66,682 

247,046 

162,217 

26,399 

184,767 

1 , 147,603 


1,070 


176,716 


11 , 352,171 
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The chief difficulties encountered in extending the movement in 
England are stated to be : — 

1. Disinclination to cbdopt new methods. 

2. Lack of whole-hearted support from the farming community generally. 

3. Want of loyalty of members. 

4. The scale of operations of individual societies too small, and little effort 

made by even the most successful societies to form federations. 

0. Difficulty of raising sufficient capital from the farming community. 

6. Inadequate control by committees of societies. 

7. Failure to employ first-class managers. 

8. Absence of binding contracts between members and societies and between 

societies and federations. 

0. Little effort made t0 grade and maintain quality of produce. 

10. Too mucjj dependence on middlemen by existing societies. 

The attitude of the principal farmers’ organisation, the National 
Farmers’ Union, toward the co-operative movement, is set out in the 
following extract from the speech of the Chairman at the annual meeting 
of the Union held on January 16th, 1924 : — 

“ The experience of the Union has so far shown thorn that they could best 
help their members by dealing collectively with other interests, but they were 
free to assist their members in advancing along co-operative lines wherever 
such a (lourse fbokod likely to lead to success ; and in this respect, if the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, which had had years of experience, and received 
considerable subsidies from the State, could show them any locality where 
some clearly defined and siieoific co-operative undertaking could fiourish, they 
would welcome the information and would not hesitate to try to interest their 
members in it. (Hear, hear. ) ^ What they were not prepared to do was to advise 
their members to follow every co-operative will-o’-the-wisp. (Cheers.) Such 
measure of success as co-oporation was likely to enjoy would be fotmd where 
the movement was spontaneous, the project business and not philanthropy, 
and where the atmosphere was free from any suggestion of patronage or politics.” 

In the case of practically all agricultural colleges and farm institutes 
in England and Wales, agricultural economics has an important place 
in the training provided, and this subject usually includes the study of 
co-operation generally, and particularly in relation to the marketing and 
disposal of agricultural produce. 

Facilities for co-operative insurance are available through the Agri- 
cultural and General Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd., which is 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society. 

Credit facilities on a co-operative basis arc now provided by the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1923. The method provided by the Act 
involves the establishment of Agricultural Credit Societies, which are 
financed partly by the paid-up capital on shares taken by members, 
and partly by money advanced by the State. The total sum advanced 
by the Government to any Society is limited to an amount' equal to one 
pound for every pound share held by members of the Society on which 
a sum of 5s. has been paid. The advances made to members of a society 
are limited by the Act so that an advance to any member shall not exceed 
one-tenth part of the share capital of the society, or more than an amount 
equal to £5 for every £1 share held by the member on which a sum of 
5s. has been paid. Thus, in a society with 2,000 shares, the amount of 
a loan to any one member could not exceed £200, while in order to be 
eligib'e to borrow £200 the member in question would have to hold as a 
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minimum qualification 40 shares on which 5s. each had been paid ; that 
is to say, he would have to contribute £10 to the funds of the society. 

The Agricultural Wholesale Society, Ltd. (48, Mark Lane, E.C.3), 
is the wholesale trading federation of agricultural Co-operative Societies 
in England and Wales, so far as these societies arc concerned with the 
supply of farmers’ requirements. Co-operative societies for the market- 
ing of agricultural produce have advanced but little way toward effective 
federation. Regional and commodity federation has made practically 
no progress as yet. A federation of the Fruit and Market Garden Societies 
in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester and Warwick has recently been 
brought into being, but so far has not engaged in trade. Negotiations 
are well advanced for the formation of a central sellin" agency for the 
co-operative Bacon Factories. 

Other agencies which are having a notable influence upon rural life 
in England, and therefore may be expected to take their part in the 
encouragement and promotion of that form of rural business organisation 
upon which depends the future welfare of the agricultural community, 
arc the Women’s Institutes and the Young Farmers’ CluBs. The Young 
Farmers’ Clubs movement had its origin in America and was introduced 
into England by the Daily Mail, The first English club was founded in 
1921 at Hemyock, Devon, by the United Dairies, Ltd., and thirty-six 
other clubs have since been formed. The age of members (boys and 
girls) Ranges ^between 10 and 18. The primary object of the clubs is 
improvement in the technical work of storGk and crop raising, but club 
membershij) constitutes a most effective training not only in farm practice 
but in business methods and in social intercourse. 

Wales. 

A statistical summary of the operations of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Wales during the year 1922, furnished by the Welsh 
Agricultural Organisation Society, will be found on the following pages. 
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Noeth Wales. 






S\LKS. 


County. 

Socie- 

ties. 

^fombers. 

Capital. 

Requirements. 

Produce. 

Totals. 

ANGLEBST. 

Agric 

Dairy 

Miscell 

Egg Coll. 

5 

•) 

1 

1,235 

42 

146 

760 

£ 

1,992 

5K3 

1,220 

1,630 

£ 

35,089 

120 

£ 

835 

323 

20,666 

£ 

35,089 

835 

443 

20,666 


11 

2,192 

6,425 

35,209 

21,824 

57,033 

CiBNABYON. 

Agric 

Miscell 


1,657 

275 

7,871 

1,386 

72,657 

1,446 

6,403 

3,557 

79,060 

5,003 


9 

1,832 

9,257 

74,103 

9,960 

84,063 

DENDIGII. 

Agric 

Dairy 

Poultry 

7 

H 

1 

f 

1,525 

275 

70 

16,385 

4,012 

77 

99,420 

; 16,245 

219 

99,420 

16,246 

219 


Id 

1,807 

20,474 

99,420 

16,404 

115,884 

Flintshire. 

Agric 

Dairy 

•r. 

r> 

1,316 

161 

15,653 

1,563 

88,988 

6,750 

88,988 

5,750 


10 

1,477 

17,216 

88,988 

0,750 

94,738 

MONTGOHERT. 

Agric 

Dairy . . 

Electric, .... 

\ 

1 

717 % 
10 

31 

9,115 

61 

1.265 

56,572 

437 

a • 

039 

56,572 

639 

437 


4 

758 

10,461 

67,009 

639 

57,648 

3TEBIONETH. 

Agric 

11 

1,917 

2,560 

71,403 

1 

2,112 

73,515 


SUMMARY. 




1 

Momlwrs. 

Capital. 

Salfs. 

TOTAL. 

Requirements. 

Produce. 

Societies 

61 

9,983 

1 

65,383 

426,132 

56,749 

482,881 


AFFILIATION FEES, 1922. 


County. 

No. of 
Societies. 

No. of 
Societies 

Paid. 

Amount. 

Anglesey 

11 

5 

£ s. d 

20 1 6 

Carnarvonshire 

9 

4 

21 3 3 

Denbighshire 

16 

6 

11 8 0 

Flintshire 

10 

2 

12 1 0 

Montgomeryshire 

4 

1 

1 0 0 

Merionethshire 

11 

3 

11 0 0 

6 

61 

21 

76 13 9 
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South Wales. 






Sai.es. 


County. 

Socle< 

ties. 

Members. 

Capital. 

Requirements. 

Produce. 

Totai. 

Bbioon. 

Aj^c. ' .. 

.3 

551 

£ 

8,051 

£ 

49,318 

£ 

£ 

49,818 

Caroioak. 

Agrlc 

Marta 

IB 

3, 352 

167 

4,613 

342 

135,655 

8,066 

14,530 

144,620 

14,630 

Cabvabthek. 

Agric. 

Dairy 

Marta 

a 




23,496 

160,150 

9 

4 

1 

5,432 

ni 

293 

43,010 

9,506 

203 

364,065 

(est.) 

24,018 

37,476 

10,000 

388,088 

37,476 

10,000 


14 

6,457 

63,709 

364,965 

71,494 

436,459 

Olamoroan. 

Agric 

Slaughterhouse 

11 

1 

1,871 

160 

6,540 

818 

76,235 

60,500 

76,235 

69,600 

Monmouth. 

Agric 

PlMBROKE. 

Agric. . . ^ 

fchln* " 

12 

2,040 

7,358 

76,235 


145,735 

4 



85,821 


85,821 

" \ 

1 

1,783 

285 

21 

1,501 

185 A , 
288 

103,31.3 

100 

4,810 

10.3,313 

4,810 

100 

Banoor. 

Agric. 

8 

2,080 

1,972 

103,413 

4,810 

108,223 

2 

236 

1,205 

11,180 

- 

11,180 


SUMMARY. 



Sneie- 

tio.s. 

Members. 

Capital. 

Sales. 

Total. 

Requirements. 

Produce. 

North Wales 

South Wales 

61 

66 

0,983 

15,387 

65,383 

103,297 

426,132 

826,587 

50,749 

169,290 

482,881 

996,886 

Wales 

117 

25,370 

168.880 

1,252,719 

226,048 

1,478,767 


WFITJATION yUUS. 102‘>. 


County. 



No. of 
Societies. 

r»io. of 
Sofleties 
Piiid. 

Amount. 

South Wales 

Breconshire 



3 

1 

£ 8. d. 

5 0 0 

Cardiganshire 



13 

5 

30 4 10 

Carmarthenshire 

, , 


14 

9 

267 12 0 

Glamorganshire 



12 

8 

58 12 0 

Monmouthshire 



4 



Pembrokeshire 



8 

6 

22 1 0 

Rndnnrsiilre 



2 

1 

5 0 0 

North Wales 

• , 

7 

50 

29 

894 9 10 


.. 6 

61 

21 

76 18 9 

Wales 


.. 13 

117 

60 

471 3 7 
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Ibeiand. 

The agricultural co-operative movement in Ireland was initiated by 
Sir Horace Plunkett in 1889. The central body responsible for general 
propaganda and organisation is the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, founded 18^:, The Plunkett House, Dublin. 

The Society is supported by the affiliation fees and subscriptions of 
the primary societies and individuals, on which the State grant, arising 
out of the United Kingdom Development Fund and continued by the 
Free State Government, has been paid annually since 1913. The basis 
of payment at present is* 13s. 4d. in the £ from the State upon each £1 
subscribed by ^.he affiliated societies. There are a few co-operative 
societies of various kinds in the Free State not affiliated to the I.A.O.S., 
but so far as is known there is no federation of such societies. 

The progress of the movement is shown in the following table, taken 
from the latest available complete report published by the I.A.O.S. : — 


Year. 

• 

Number of Societies. 


Jlanks. 

Total 

Loans 

granted. 

General 

Turnover. 

Total. 

Turnover. 

1880 

1 ^ .. 

£ 

4,36.3 

£ 


• £ 

4,363 

1800 

1 

8,600 

— 

— 

8,500 

1801 

17 

60,382 

— 

— 

50, .382 

1802 

26 

08,009 

— 

— 

98,069 

1803 

30 

140,780 

— 

— 

140,780 

1804 

33 

161,862 


— 

151,862 

1806 

76 

184,047 

— 


184,047 

1806 

104 (Tncliides Apreacy Society) 

377,696 

388 

57,822 

435,905 

1807 

148 (No figures fur Agency Society). . 

322,344 

475 

70,134 

308,053 

1808 

243 

401,771 

.3,306 

270.346 

675,423 

1800 

424 

672,063 

5,550 

331,874 

910,.3H7 

1900 

477 

703,826 

7,270 

327,781 

1,038,877 

1001 

564 

800,144 

10,367 

363,070 

340,176 

1,182,580 

1002 

706 

885,802 

16,480 

1,242,' 47 

1003 

840 

064,066 

20,436 

400,646 

1,391,047 

1904 

778 

1,080,620 

31,742 

410,958 

1,532,320 

1006 

835 (No figures for Agency Society). . 

1,19.">,486 

43,641 

238,411 

1,477,5.38 

1006 

873 (No figures for Agency Society). . 

1,457,040 

50,264 

807,145 

1,814,440 

2,017,62.3 

1007 

013 (No figures for Agency Society). . 

1,574,083 

53,112 

.300,428 

1008 

881 

1,666,506 

56,004 

520.780 

2,252,380 

1009 

836 

1,757,069 

67,640 

578,860 

2,304,460 

2,580,550 

1010 

880 

1,00.‘5,.334 

65,855 

630,370 

1911 

034 

1,903,314 

56,055 

702,114 

2,666,483 

1012 

047 

2,268,002 

68,244 

878,04.3 

3,205.189 

1013 

086 

2,323,441 

65,402 

054,266 

3,33.3,180 

1914 

1023 

2,502,645 

52,926 

1,113,487 

.3,668,958 

1016 

001 

3,167,686 

48,106 

1,441,154 

4,657.030 

1916 

068 

3,871,588 

41,281 

2,187,011 

6,009,880 

1017 

088 

4,27.3,789 

41,003 

3,258,656 

7,574,4.38 

1018 

060 

5,0.30,406 

33,453 

3,114,710 

9,087,668 

11.158,68.3 

1010 

1028 

7,047,070 

33,834 

4,020,879 

1020 

1114 

8,247,836 

.30,362 

36,543 

6,326,654 

14,604.852 

1021 

1016 

4,650,770 

5,684,00.3 

10,272,216 



62,523,028 

000,808 

34,854,685 

08,274,555 
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During 1920 and 1921, it will be remembered, the normal rural life of 
Ireland was disturbed by the violent phase of Mr. Lloyd Gfeorge’s Irish 
policy, in the prosecution of which a number of co-operative creameries 
were destroyed. Nine societies suspended business in 1922 as a result 
of these vindictive operations, and sixteen dairy societies also ceased 
working. The further demoralisation of the country by internal dissen- 
sion, combined with the economic depression of agricultural markets, 
even more seriously reduced the activities of the movement. 

In its report for the year ending March 31, 1923, covering the operations 
of the calendar year of 1922, the I.A.O.S. ha^ to state that only 651 
societies had presented complete reports. There were 82 active societies 
which failed to furnish returns, and 247 trading socicti^ and 55 credit 
societies “ for which figures could not be either obtained or estimated, 
a large number of which are cither moribund or have ceased to exist.** 
For this reason no accurate statistics, such as those which have been 
published in previous years, could be presented with the report. A 
careful estimate of turnover, however, showed a decrease of only 12 per 
cent, as compared with the previous year, which in view of the economic, 
social and political unsettlement of the country was remprkably small. 

Political changes in Ireland have brought about a superficial division 
of the co-operative movement which was in the circumstances unavoid- 
able. I^ince the creation of the Irish Free State the I.A.O.S. has received 
the State grant from that government, and 'as no funds contributed by it 
could bo spent outside the area of the Free State, a special organisation, 
the Ulster Agricultural Organisation Society, was formed to take over the 
work of the six Northern counties as from August 31st, 1922. These 
counties are, however, included in the following estimates of turnover 
given here for comparison with the actual turnover of 1921 : — 



1921. 

1922. 

C'rcaineries 

Agricultural Societies 

Poultry Societies 

Flax Societies 

Miscellaneous 

£ 

5,601,618 

2,041,290 

177,282 

22,340 

616,861 

£ 

6,418,049 

1,610,632 

161,750 

18,234 

438,042 


At the end of 1921, the last year for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, the 1,016 societies affiliated to the I.A.O.S. had a total membership 
of 152,594. They were classified as follows : — 
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Glass of Society. 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Member- 

ship. 

Paid-up 

Share 

Capital. 

Loan 

Capital. 

Turnover. 

Dairy 

Agricultural 

Credit and Agricultural Banks 

339 

393 

112 

10 

61 

37 

71 

2 

49,950 

66,831 

8,684 

.*1,188 

19,205 

3,508 

801 

518 

£ 

205,848 

245,032 

1,878 

328,784 

37,085 

1,033 

47,654 

£ . £ 
430,331 ’ 5,661,518 

410,011 i 2,041,290 

73,349 36,543 

4,615 1 177,282 

Miscellaneous 

Flax 

Farming 

Federations . . 

• 

« 

223,461 

36,023 

204,503 

158,031 

616,86] 

22,340 

1,716,386 

1,015 

152,504 

868,214 

1,540,327 

10,272,220 


Further information regarding the operations of those societies during 
1921 is given in the tables which follow. 
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Miscellaneous Socteties. 


• 

No. of 
Sucietiei* 

Number of 
Short holders 
on 31st Due., 
1921. 

Amount of 

1 Share Capital 
Paid up 

Loan Capital 
(including 
Bank 

Overdraft). 



C 

£ 

£ 

Ulster 

10 

1,802 

17,241 

9,519 

Munster 

12 

10,720 

71,982 

5,443 

Leinster 

17 

4J43 

235,392 

205,265 

Connausht 

6 

2,540 

* 4,169 

3,237 


51 

19,205 

328,784 

223,464 

* Federations 

) 

t 


« f 

No. of 
Sodetlea. 

Nnnibpr of 
ShareholdoiP 
on 31st Dee , 

^ 1921. 

Amount of 
Share Capital 
Paid up 

Loon Capital 
(including 
Bank 

Overdraft). 




£ 

£ 

Munster .... 


- 

- 

- 

Leinster ... 


518 

47,054 

158,031 



518 

47,654 

168,031 


Farming Societies 



No. of 
8ocietie.H 

I 

Number of 
SliarphoMBr.‘» 
on 51st Dec., 
1921. 

1 Amount of 
Share Capital 
Paid up 

Loan Capital 
(including 
Bank 
Overdraft. 




£ s. d. 

£ 

Munster 

1 

23 

15 10 0 

2,626 

Leinster 

26 

171 

60 7 0 

48,763 

Connaught 

34 

1 

607 

956 18 0 

114,970 


71 

801 

1,032 16 0 

166,267 
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MiSOELLAmSOVS SOCIBTIBS 


Total Sales. 

Net Profit. 

Loss. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

1 

Affiliation 

Fees. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

91,068 

1,663 

6,801 

8,204 

11 10 0 

10 0 0 

217,470 

2,697 

320 

4,704 

13 1 0 

0 6 0 

303,401 

2,062 

* 933 

2,882 

64 11 0 

- 

4,031 

— 

1,322 

1,821 

— 

— 

616,861 

6,322 

8,466 

12,111 

70 2 0 

10 6 0 


f 


Federations 


Total Sales. 

Net Profit. 

Loss. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Affiliation 
Fees. • 

t Subscriptions, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

607,668 

— 

— 


106 0 0 

- 

1,118,718 

— 

60,016 


— 

— 

1,716,386 

- 

60,016 

B 

106 0 0 

- 


Farming Societies 


Members’ 

Deposits. 

Purchase of 
Land. 

Surplus for 
1021. 

Deficit for 
1021. 

Affiliation 

Fees. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ B. d. 

£ 8. d. 

8,176 

10,877 

- 

274 

- 

- 

11,148 

70,060 

1,612 

601 

6 10 0 

1 0 0 

23,023 

114,744 

2,801 

606 

27 3 0 

1 1 0 

38,246 

106,681 

4,603 

1,471 

33 13 0 

2 10 
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• Co-OPEEATiVE Daisy Societies. 



No. of 
Socie- 
ties. 

Number 
of Share- 
holdcni 
on 

31st Dec., 
1921. 

Amount 
of Share 
Capital 
Paid up. 

Loan 

Capital 

(including 

Bank 

Overdraft). 


Turnoveb. 



Butter. 

Other 

Sales. 

Cheese, 

Cream, 

and 

MUk. 

Ulster 

130 

21,322 

£ 

67,001 

£ 

39,718 

£ 

1,320,869 

£ 

162,793 

£ 

100,682 

Munster 

153 

13,338 

94,877 

303,640 

2,671,966 

393,353 

106,663 

Leinster 

33 

4,550 

22,886 

7‘9,027 

432,489 


8,289 

Connaught 

23 

10,749 

21,084 

8,046 

226,466 

60,679 

18,040 


339 

49,959 

205,848 

430,331 

4,660f'’70 

777,174 

233,574 


Agkicultubal Ceedit Societies. 



No. of 
Socie- 
ties. 

Mem- 

bership 

Loan 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

Total 

Capital. 

Loans 

Granted. 

No. of 
rx)ans 
Granted. 

Ulster 

Munster 

Leinster 

Connaught 

37 

10 

25 

40 

3,054 

407 

2,317 

2,806 

£ 8. d. 
2,168 1 9 

3,423 8 6 
2,450 9 2 

£ 8. d. 
11,789 13 8 
263 3 8 
42,778 6 8 
10,476 1 0 

£ 8. d. 
13,961 15 6 
263 3 8 
46,201 15 2 
12,926 10 2 

£ s. d. 
10,047 3 0 
380 0 0 
16,628 0 0 
9,688 0 8 

■ 

* 112 

8,584 ! 

8,041 19 5 

66/07 5 0 

73,349 4 5 

36,543 3 8 

2,888 


Co-operative Agricultural Societies. 



No. of 
Societies. 

Number of 
Sboreholdeis 
on 31at Dec., 
1921. 

Amount of 
Share Capital 
Paid up 

Loan Capital 
(iueludlng 

Bank 

Overdraft. 




£ 

£ 

Ulster 

98 

20,095 

125,7.37 

140,448 

Munster 

73 

10,665 

42,299 

78,166 

Leinster 

80 

16,416 

38,128 

110,393 

Connadight 

142 

20,666 

39,768 

81,004 


393 

66,831 

246,932 

410,011 


Co-operative Poultry Societies. 


\ 

\ 

No. of 
Societius. 

Number of 
Shareholders 
on 31st Dec., 
1921. 

Amount of 
Share Capital 
Paid up 

Loan Capital 
(including 

Bank 

Overdraft. 




£ 

£ 

Ulster .. .. ^ 

4 

1,380 

1,053 

824 

Munster 

1 

273 


— 

Leinster .. .« 

3 

880 

423 

3,686 

Connaught , . 

2 

1 

656 

402 

206 

i 


3,188 

1,878 

4,615 
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Co-operative Dairy Societies 


m 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Reeerve 

Fund. 

Gallons of 

Milk received. 

Lbs. of 
Butter made. 

Affiliation 

Foes. 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

12,296 

80,278 

4,825 

1,230 

£ 

1.3,044 

41,866 

10,796 

2,476 

£ 

92,326 

200,670 

36,066 

23,774 

20,727,812 

42,280,300 

0,389,064 

3,831,010 

7,778,070 

16,530,535 

3,060,056 

1,611,548 

£ s. (i. 

365 10 2 1 

1,382 8 3 

250 14 0 

148 10 0 

£ s. d. 

546 10 2 

1,756 0 10 

320 15 11 

82 6 4 

48,620 

68,181 

361,725 * 

76,238,005 

20,808,200 

2,156 2 5 

2,705 13 3 


Agricultural Credit Societies 


Loans 

Outstanding. 

Expensed! 

Net Profit 
for year. 

Loss for 
Year. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Affiliation 

Fees. 

Subscriptions. 

£ a. d. 
12,705 13 1 
376 0 0 
16,664 18 11 
11,340 1 1 

£ 8 . d., 

184 6 8* 

9 12 8 
386 8 6 
104 16 0 

£ 8. d. 
123 10 0 

4 0 3 
186 11 1 
163 2 1 

£ B. d 

28 11 6 

36 12 5 

33 8 2 

£ s. d. 
1,330 4 10 

58 10 3 
1,425 12 3 
1,176 5 4 

£ s. d 

12 14 6 

2 13 0 

13 15 6 

10 16 6 

£ s. d. 

0 13 6 

0 10 0 

43 1 0 

15 7 3 

41,077 2 1 

776 3 6 

478 1 6 

^ 98 12 0 

3,080 12 8 

B » 

39 18 6 

68 11 0 


Co-operative Agricultural Societies 


Total Sales. 

Net Profit. 

Loss. 1 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Affiliation 

Fpp«». 

Subscriptions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

862,706 

2,264 

23,188 

16,074 

205 2 0 

247 6 7 

893,661 

3,231 

11,772 

8,356 

176 11 0 

179 8 10 

863,004 

1,661 

10,670 

11,400 

176 7 4 

205 10 1 

421,020 

2,008 

17,730 

13, .300 

238 4 0 

184 3 1 

2,041,200 

10,164 

72,372 

50,210 

885 4 10 

00 

•0 


Co-operative Poultry Societies. 


Total Sales. 

Net Profit. 

Loss. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Affiliation 

Fees. 

Subsciiptions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

09,605 

1,376 

— 

12,627 

33 10 0 

— 

63,780 

279 

600 0 0 

4,073 

21 10 0 

53 16 5 

23,007 

231 

11 0 0 

1,810 

10 6 0 


177,282 

1,886 

701 0 0 

18,510 

65 6 0 

63 16 5 
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Co-operative societies usually obtain their credit facilities from Joint 
Stock banks ; they also obtain deposits from their own members. In 
many cases, credit facilities to individual farmers are given through 
co-operative credit societies. Insurance is effected (more particularly 
as regards Workmen’s Compensation Insurance) by co-operative societies 
for thei ’ own members through the Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd., 
Manchester. 

Technical instruction and advice are given by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction both to co-operating farmers and 
to all others. The Department’s Technical Instructors, and in particular 
the Dairying Instructors, devote a large pioportion of their time to 
advising co-operative societies. The Ministry d Finance publish a 
yearly list of Auditors through whom societies registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts of 1893 and 1913, or the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, can have their accounts audited. This list is adhered 
to by the I.A.O.S. for its affiliated societies. The Acts mentioned con- 
stitute the legal basis of co-operative organisation. 

The Federations of societies for business purposes ar^ the Irish Agri- 
cultural Wholesale Society, Ltd., 151, Thomas Street, Dublin, and the 
Irish Co-operative Agency Society, Ltd., Limerick. • The sale of co- 
operative produce takes place both in this country and in Great Britain, 
which is the largest market for Irish agricultural produce generally. 
Legislation is being introduced by the Ministry of Agriculture with a 
view Vo standardisation of the chief items agricultural produce. Pending 
such legislation, no particular scheme is in operation for co-operative 
societies. Agricultural produce manufactured or collected by co-operative 
societies will, of course, come within the scope of the proposed legislation. 

There is no formal scheme in operation connecting transport develop- 
ment with co-operative organisation. Incidental benefits result to 
co-operating farmers from the bulking of commodities obtained through 
co-operative societies, as regards transit. . 

Speaking generally, salaries in Joint Stock companies and private 
enterprises are probably bigger than those obtained by the officers of 
co-operative societies doing an equivalent business. There are no special 
facilities in existence for training of co-operative staffs. 

The attitude of the public may, on the whole, be regarded as tending 
increasingly to favour co-operation and State Grants in respect thereof, 
although opposition is still manifested by some traders. The co-operative 
societies contain specific rules stopping them from party political action 
in their co-operative capacity. Speaking generally, no differences arising 
out of politics influence the action of societies. The only farmers' 
organisation in the Irish Free State, dealing with the industry of agri- 
culture as a whole, is the Irish Farmers’ Union, which has recently passed 
a resolution in support of co-operative trading. Agricultural Co-operation 
is dealt with in the Agricultural Faculty of the College of Science by the 
Lecturer on Agricultural Economics. 

It may be mentioned keje that, in addition to the direct benefit which 
farmers derive by being members of co-operative societies and thus being 
in a position to purchase their requisites and dispose of their produce on 
better terms, the co-operative societies form the nucleus of organisation 
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teiK^g to better farming ; thus, for example, these societies take up cow 
testing work. Further, the Committees of Co-operative societies, though 
not organised for informational purposes, are in fact useful centres of 
information and discussion in their districts. In some districts where the 
co-operative movement has become established, steps have been taken 
through its agency for the erection of village halls and the provision of 
rural libraries. 


Scotland. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society was founded in 1905, 
similar to the Irish and English Societies, and has been the chief agency 
for the promotion of agricultural co-operation in Scotland. The following 
information regarding some special developments in the movement, and 
the table of statistics, are taken from the report of the Society for the 
year 1922. 

A federation <Jf the Co-operative Milk Depots regulates the trade of the 
various dairy societies, averts injurious competition between them, and 
takes such steps as may from time to time be approved to promote their 
joint action and secure their common interests. A similar object is 
attained, in relation to the Poultry Societies, by the Scottish Farm and 
Poultry Produce Federation, which acts as a selling agency for th(^ local 
societies, and furthers their tra^e interests generally. Both? these •feder- 
ations promote generally the object of securing the largest attainable 
degree of united action on the part of local societies. 

Joint Purchase Committees representative of affiliated Societies were 
set up at the beginning of 1923 with a view to securing on the most 
favourable terms bulked supplies of artificial manures and competitive 
estimates for the supply of agricultural seeds at the following centres : 
Aberdeen for the counties of Aberdeen, Banff and Kincardine ; Kirkwall 
for the Orkney Societies ; and Glasgow for the West and South of Scotland. 
Very large purchases of sulphate of ammonia were made at traders* terms 
from the Sulphate of Ammonia Federation. Superphosphate, basig slag, 
kainit, and other potash manures were bought in large quantities from 
home manufacturers and Continental shippers on very favourable terms. 

Stock Improvement Societies are reported as very successful. Draft 
stallions, bulls, and boars of a superior class, approved by the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland, are hired by these Societies, the Societies being 
held bound to place the stud animals at the service of members at stipu- 
lated feesy, and in the case of small farmers the Board of Agriculture gives 
assistance by way of grants. Great benefits have been secured under 
these • chemes by small farmers in the Islands and more remote districts 
where at one time stud animals of a good class were not available. The 
Societies in the Orkneys and in the Highlands generally report that the 
improvement of farm live stock has been most marked since the stock 
improvement schemes were established by the Organisation Society. 

Societies formed for conducting, on behalf of the members, the work 
of horse-shoeing and general repair of farm implements continue to 
function satisfactorily. In some cases these societies were formed for the 
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purpose of taking over local smithies by farmers who are already members 
of a Co-operative Trading Society ; in other cases, existing Societies have 
taken power in their rules to make this branch of business an integral 
part of their operations. 

The intolerance of trade combinations and excessively high charges 
forced the farmers in some districts to take this business into their own 
hands. Experience has proved that by this means they can obtain a 
more ciiicient service at a very considerably lower cost. It is the intention 
of these Societies to stock necessary parts of farm machinery, and to deal 
in the usual implements of husbandry, as well as the supply of all kinds 
of farm requirements. Societies of this kind have been formed in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, Kincardine, Perth, Wigtown, Shetland, and 
Bute. 

On the following pages will be found tables which include all the 
statistics of turnover received by the Organisation Society at the time 
of issuing its report for 1922. 
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Member- 

ship. 

Paid-up 

Share 

Capital. 

Poultry and 
Eggs. 

Dairy 

Produce. 

Agricultural 
Produce and 
Uequirements. 



£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s 

d. 

£ s. d. 

1006 

2,011 

8,410 2 

6 

— 


— 


120,260 0 0 

1000 

no 

539 0 

0 

- 


- 


- 

’ 1011 

.^0 

20 15 

0 

483 19 

0 




12 19 0 

1021 . 

59 

1,401 U 

0 

— 


— 


2,413 14 0 

1021 

16 

197 0 

0 

~ 


— 


1,330 11 5 

1021 

32 

556 0 

0 

V 





805 7 9 

1021 

15 

15 0 

U 



— 


172 12 11 

1021 

42 

286 0 

0 

— 


— 


360 11 1 

1011 

102 

238 17 

6 

153 18 

5 

— 


6,500 15 9 

1012 

26 

20 10 

0 







53 7 4 

1016 

40 

10 6 

0 

-■ 




734 le 5 

1917 

40 

5 7 

6 

- 


- 


IU6 10 10 

1917 

66 

10 15 

0 

- 


- 


150 7 1 

1918 

35 

8 15 

0 

- 


- 


60 2 1 

1919 

37 

11 15 

0 

25 2 

6 

- 


099 14 11 

1920 

28 

3 10 

0 






14 18 6 

1022 


5 10 

0 




t 

120 16 8 

1008 

— 

1,046 11 

8 




20,248 11 

o 


1908 


2,516 0 

0 




37,447 17 

7 



1909 

68 

432 15 

0 

— 


52,323 18 11 

— 

1910 

80 

138 0 

0 

— 


43,251 11 

8 


1016 

30 

1,667 0 

0 

- 


39,003 15 

0 

- 

1010 

53 

6.460 0 

0 



31,356 0 

1 

1,153 14 9 

1019 

; — 

6,976 0 

0 

- 


33,502 9 

7 

882 9 3 

1920 

— 

2,347 0 

0 

- 


19,350 5 

3 

- 

1020 

— 

4,225 0 

0 

- 


8,624 11 

7 

122 9 10 

1020 

102 

53 15 

0 

__ 


- 


2,013 12 2 

1921 

14 

3 10 

0 

- 


- 


tC6 17 0 

1022 

16 

3 10 

0 

39 7 

§ 

- 


£40 17 4 

1006 

33 

358 10 

0 

- 


35,420 1 

1 

5,203 19 9 

1014 

38 

10 10 

0 





1,342 10 5 

1021 


144 10 

0 

— 


— 


5,159 11 4 

1913 

137 

335 15 

0 

1 - 


- 


13,140 14 3 

1900 

09 

238 10 

0 

— 


— 


3,111 16 8 

1912 

04 

70 16 

0 

— 


— 


2,614 0 10 


Name of Society and County. 


Aberdeen. 

North-Eastern AKTlcultural CO' 
operative Society, Ltd. . . 

Insoh and Upper (furrioch Horse 
Breeding Society, Ltd. .. 

King Edwiird Agricultural Co-opera 
live Society, Ltd. . . .. . 

Inverurie Earnicrs Association, LM 
Turnerhull Smithy Association, Ltd 
Stuartlleld J^’aniicra’ Association. 

Ltd. 

Skene Agricultural Association, Ltd 
Ehynlc farmers’ Assoclailon 

Aroylt-. 

Kilchomaii Poultry Society, Ltd. . 
Ardgour Agricultural Co-operative 

k Society 

Poltalloch Fanning Society, Ltd. . 
Uaniore Agncultural Co-operative 

Society 

Loch Sliifil Agricultural Co-operative 

Society %• 

Ardnamurchan Agricultural Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. . . 
Deivalg Agricultural Co-operative 

Society 

Tarhert (Lochfyne) Agricultural Co- 
operative Society .. 


Society, Ltd. 

Ayr. 

Lugton Co-operative Dairy Associa- 

tion, Ltd 

Dunlop Co-operative Dairy Associa- 
tion, Ltd 

Kilmaurs Dairy Association 
Stewarton Dairy AasiK'Iatlon 
Fenwick Farmers' Co-operative 

Association, Lt.l 

Craigio and Symington Farmers' 

Association, Ltd 

Dairy Farmers’ Dairy AssoeJation, 

ltd 

Mayholo and District Farmer 
elation, Ltd. 

South Ayrshire Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. Ltd 

Darvel and District Agricultural 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

North Ayrshire Poultry Keepers’ 

Association, Ltd 

Stratton Poultry Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd 

Rowallan Co-operative Dairy Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. 


BANFF. 


Ltd. 


Keith Farmers’ Association, Ltd. 
Berwick. 

Border Farmers’ Trading Society, 
Ltd 


Bute. 

Shiskine Agricultural Co-operative 

Society, Ltd 

Anon Southend Agricultural Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. . . 
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Year of 


Paid-up 


Poultry and 


Agricultural 

Name of Society and County. 

Establish- 

Member- 

Share 


Dairy 

Produce and 

roent. 

ship. 

Capital. 


Eggs. 

Produce. 

Requirements. 

Caithness. 



£ 8. 

d. 

£ B. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Mey Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 

1915 

SO 

7 10 

0 

305 2 2 



Scaifskeiry Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Sodety, Ltd 



11 5 

0 

816 12 3 

— 

113 9 2 

Dumbakton. 








Kilpatrick Farmers’ Society, Ltd. . . 

1910 

91 

581 7 

1 

— 

— 

16,215 13 6 

Dumfries. 








Canonbie and Districts Farmers' 








Association, Ltd 

Gretna and Districts Smallholders’ 

1910 

113 

100 5 

0 

““ 


2,729 0 4 

Association 

1922 

24 

10 0 

0 

— 

— 

123 2 6 

Edindurau. 








Farmers* Supply Association, Ltd. . 
Scottish Private hardens Co-opcru- 

1884 

1,700 

3,907 0 

0 


““ 

70,379 0 0 

tlve Society, Ltd 

1021 


151 10 

0 



746 6 10 

Elgin. 








Moray Agricultural Co-operative 



148 7 





Society, Ltd 

Fife. 

St. Andrew’s and East Fife Farmers’ 

1910 

111 

6 

468 16 5 


0,904 7 1 


Club, Lt<l 

1008 

104 

27 10 

0 

— 

— 

2,076 13 1 

Forfar. ' 





1 



East of Sc.otland Agricultural 








Society, Ltd 

Colllstun Agricultural Co-operative 

1009 


863 5 

8 0 

0 

— 

““ 

10,928 11 11 

Society, Ltd 

— 

32 

0 

— 


673 2 1 

Invepness. < 








Arisaig and District Agricultural 








Co-operative Soclidy 

Olcncig Agricultural Co-operative 

100 i 

68 

10 16 

0 



20 6 0 

Society, litd 

Garry nanioule and District Agri- 
cultural (k)-opcralive Society, 

1010 

81 

4 8 

0 

120 16 3 


271 2 2 

Ltd 

1012 

125 

27 12 

6 

662 10 11 

— 

2,372 12 0 

Inverness Fanners’ Dairy. Ltd. 
Lochboisdale Agricultural Co-operu- 

1012 

— 

i — 



28,652 16 10 


tivo Society, Ltd 

South Harris Agricultural Co-opera- 

1018 

1 

45 

12 6 

0 

05 3 1 

— 

1,659 9 4 

llvu Society, Ltd . 

West Barra Agricultural Co-opera- 

1018 

126 

32 10 

0 

— 

— 

1,012 6 11 

tive Society, Ltd 

Watorsay Agricultural Co-operative 

1018 

95 

37 10 

0 

102 15 0 

— 

1,048 17 10 

S(K‘iety, Ltd 

Castlebay Agricultural Co-operative 

1018 

15 

3 16 

0 

— 

— 

79 2 1 

Society. Lid. 

Sollas and District Agricultural Co- 

1018 

1 181 

1 120 6 

0 

70 19 0 

— 

2,838 6 0 

operative Society, Ltd. . . 
Benbecula (Wt'st) Agricultural Co- 

1919 

92 

24 10 

0 

588 9 11 


3,003 0 7 

oporativo Society, Ltd 

Berners (Harris) Crofters' Co-opera- 

1020 

63 

12 15 

6 

215 10 11 

— 

1,537 1 0 

tive Society, Ltd. . . 

Dulnaln Bridge Farmers’ Associa- 

1021 

58 

14 10 

0 

227 7 2 

— ' 1 

2,337 2 7 

tion, Ltd 

1922 

8 

8 0 

0 

— 

— 

87 n 1 

Kirkcudvricht 








TarlT Valley Agricultural Co-opera- 








tive Society, Ltd. . 

1903 

— 

966 0 

0 

_ 

— 

8,732 12 6 

Rlngford Poultry S«)cletv, Lid. . 

1911 

58 

25 0 

0 

602 17 0 


Pigs. 

Stewartrv Dairy Association, Ltd. 
Dalbeattie District Farmers’ Asso- 

1010 

138 

— 


— 

52,383 8 10 

6,174 6 7 

ciation, Ltd 

1020 

no 

4,424 1 

0 

— 

28,565 14 11 

— 

Kincardineshire. 








Stonehaven and District Agricul- 








tural Co-operative Socletv, Ltd.. . 

1920 

— 

642 0 

0 

Smithy. 


__ 

Glenbervieand District Agiicultural 


• 





Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

1920 

'37 

165 0 

0 


— 

3,060 0 3 
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27ame of Society and County. 

Year of 
Establish- 
ment. 

Alember- 

sliip. 

Paid-up 

Share 

Capital. 

Poultry and 
Eggs. 

Dairy 

Produce. 

' Agricultural 
ihroduce and 
^ Requirements. 

Lanark. 

Lesmaiuigow J^uiry JtonniTii’ Asso- 
riolion, Ltu. 

1014 

34 

£ 8. d. 

10 5 0 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

604 14 5 

Avondale I*'urniers' Trading Asso- 
ciation. Ltd. 

1914 

77 

19 10 0 



1 ,371 7 5 

Carluke and District Farmersj’ 
Thraaliiiig Mill, Ltd 

Orkney. 

Sanday Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 

1020 

• 

1000 

no 

2,140 0 0 

40 15 0 

Thrashing 

4,C01 3 0 

; Receipts. 

311 15 10 

Orphir Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 

1007 

25 

11 0 0 

1,124 2 6 


209 6 11 

Westrey Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 

1009 

05 

35 0 0 

1,268 11 3 


1,336 2 1 

Holm Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Limited 

1910 

101 

25 5 0 

7,898 0 11 


2,732 13 0 

Peutii. 

Strathtay Fanners’ Tmding Sodbty, 
Ltd. 

1017 

35 

45 0 0 



780 6 3 

Errol and Dihtiieta BlaekstniUis' 
Aasoiiutioii, Ltd 

1J21 

__ 

525 0 0 


— 

573 10 10 

lloxnuTinii. 

Lilllesleaf Country Lite AFfOci.Uion, 
Ltd 

1010 

150 

124 10 0 



2,140 11 1 

Ross. 

Kin^)che^^c Agil<ultiiral Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd 

t018 

«6 

9 0 0 


• • 

300 l!* .3 

Gail loch Agricultural Co-oporative 
Society, Ltd 

1018 

55 

8 17 0 

- 


233 9 6 

Shetland. 

South DuunAsiK'S-i Agricultural Co- 
operative Sodety, Ltd. .. 

1010 

U5 

17 0 0 

045 15 9 



Staling. 

Denny and Dlhtrict Farmers’ Trad- 
ing Arsocialioii, Jitd 

1010 

.33 

50 10 0 



1,869 13 11 

Strut hondrick i•'«^lne^s’ Dairy 
Association, Ltd 

1920 


2,213 0 0 


10,026 18 8 

Stratlicndrick Steam Thrasliiiig 
Society, Ltd 

1020 


2,258 0 0 

Thrashing a 

lid Baling 

297 16 3 

Bucldyvie and Vale of Mentirth 
Horae Breeding and Stock Im- 
provement Soclcti , Ltd 

1005 

no 

56 0 0 

J.ires, 


5,154 1 6 

SUTHERIiAND. 

Brora Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, Ltd 

1013 

61 

14 15 0 



504 0 6 

Dornoch Agiiculturul Co-ojierative 

Society, Ltd 

Regoart Agricultural Co-operati\o 
Society, Ltd 

1013 

93 

24 5 0 



377 2 1 

1914 

83 

10 7 6 

240 12 10 

- 

170 10 5 

Wigtown. 

Machara Farmers’ Co-operative 

At-ftociation, Ltd 

Galloway Creamery Aasociation, 
Ltd. 

1‘'12 

1020 

63 

21,060 0 0 

- 

1 

147,547 14 4 

2,108 7 8 

Port William Dairy Fanners' 
Sociotv, Ltd. 

1020 


4,985 0 0 

23,033 0 1 


4,442 4 2. 

Whiiupliill Farmers* Farriery Asso- 
ciation, Ltd 

1020 

14 

205 0 0 

Sui 

1 

ithy. 

1 

1 

1 
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Canada 

Co-operative Marketing* 

The co-operative marketing of farm products has now reached a stage 
throughout the Dominion of Canada where it justly claims the attention 
of all Legislatures, Dei)artments of Agriculture and Universities. 

The subject appears to fall naturally into three groups, namely, (1) 
Co-operative Legislation, Federal and I^ovincial, (2) Government -^sist- 
ance. Federal and Provincial, and (3) Accomplishments. These again 
may be subdivided so that we have groups as follows : 

1. Co-operative Legislation, 

(а) Federal. * 

(б) Provincial. 

2. Oovcmment Assistance. * 

(а) Financial and Guarantees, Federal and Provincial. 

(б) Administration and Supervision, Federal and Provincial. 

« (c) Management, Federal and Provincial. 

3. Accomplishments. ^ 

(а) Production, 

(б) Processing, 

(c) Marketing ; 

(1) Wheat and other grains, (2) Seed grain, (3) Live 
stock, (4) Poultry and eggs, (6) Milk, butter and 
cheese, (6) Wool, (7) Apples and small fruits, (8) 
Maple syrup and honey, (9) Potatoes. 

1. Co-operative Legislation. Federal and Provincial. 

\a) Federal. 

There is no special Federal legislation intended primarily for the 
organization of agricultural co-operative marketing associations. Any 
Federal charters which have been granted, have been secured under 
the Department of the Secretary of State. 

Where the co-operative marketing concern is fully co-operative and 
the only expense entailed in the conduct of the business is the necessary 
overhead and the cost of doing business, incorporation may be obtained 
with a minimum of fees. 

1. (b) Co-operative Legislation — Provincial. 

Nova Scotia has two Acts under which Farmers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ations may be organized, in addition to the regular Nova Scotia Com- 
panies Act. 

♦Prepared by the Co-operation and Markets Branch of the Saskatchewan 
DopartmeLt of Agriculture. 
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An Act “To further encourage dair 3 dng in the Province of Nova 
Scotia ” was passed in 1901. The Act provided that the Governor in 
Council may, for the purpose of encouraging dairying in the Province 
of Nova Scotia,- expend annually a sum not exceedSig five thousand 
dollars. This money to be spent in assisting to provide and equip 
creameries with plant and machinery. Persons establishing creameries 
are required to give satisfactory security to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that they will annually, for a period of five years, manufacture in said 
creamery not less than 20,000 pounds of butter of good quality, or not 
less than 40,000 pounds ojp cheese of good quality. 

In 1914 the foregoing legislation was consolidated and became known 
as “ The Dairymen’s Act.” 

In 1914 an Act known as “ The Farmers’ Co-operative Societies Act ” 
was passed. The Memorandum of Association requires the names of 
not less than fifteen persons actually engaged in agriculture in Nova 
Scotia. An Association thus incorporated may buy manures, fertilizers, 
seeds, feeding qjbuffs and farm implements and secure the best market 
for the sale of the products of the farms of its shareholders. The Act 
also provided for the appointment by the Governor in Council of an 
inspector under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture and with 
a salary payable by the Department of Agriculture. 

Probably 70 per cent, of the companies incorporated under the 1914 
legislation are united under the United Fruit Company. •This central 
company carries on a greater portion of the wholesale buying and selling 
for the individual companies. 

New Bbxjnswick. The Act incorporating the New Brunswick Seed 
Potato Growers’ Association provides that the Association may acquire 
such lands and buildings as may be necessary or expedient for the carry- 
ing on of the business of the Association. It may also borrow money 
for the carrying on and financing of the business. 

The monies received by the .^sociation for seed potatoes are pooled 
according to grade, variety and time of sale, that is to say, there is a 
separate pool for each grade of each variety sold during the fall, winter 
and spring periods. 

The legislation providing for the incorporation of The Poultry Pro- 
ducers of New Brunswick authorizes the Association, in addition to 
purchasing and selling oo-operatively for its members, to hold exhibitions 
with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. The Association is not 
allowed to hold property to a value of over ten thousand dollars. 

The New Brunswick Fruit Growers are empowered by the Act incor- 
porating that body to purchase and sell any kind of material used in the 
production or distribution of fruits or other farm crops and to arrange 
for the importing, warehousing and distributing of the same. They 
may exhibit either in the Province of New Brunswick or outside, with 
the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. 

Prince Edward Island. There is no legislation under which co- 
operative marketing associations may become incorporated with the 
exception of “ The Dairy Act ” which was passed some twenty-five years 
ago. 
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An Act, however, to incorporate the Prince Edward Island Potato 
Growers’ Association, became law in 1921. This Act provides for the 
dissemination of knowledge in methods of standardizing and marketing 
potatoes and eradicating and controlling diseases and insect pests. It 
encourages the community plan of raising desirable varieties of potatoes. 
It also gives the Association power to carry on the business of wholesale 
and retail merchants in all kinds of goods, wares and merchandise, and 
generally to trade and deal in all produce. 

Quebec. In Quebec Co-operative Agricultural Societies arc incor- 
porated by virtue of a Provincial Act passed about fifteen years ago. 
The Minister of Agriculture may authorize the formation, in any munici- 
pality or parish of the Province, of one or more associations having for 
their object one or more or all of the following : the improvement and 
development of agriculture or any of its branches, the manufacture of 
butter or cheese or both, the sale and purchase of live stock*, farm imple- 
ments, commercial fertilizers and other articles useful to the agricultural 
classes, and the purchase, preservation, transformation and sale of 
a^cultural products under such name as its founders may choose, pro- 
vided that such name as a whole cannot be confoundad with that of any 
other existing association. 

The Association must consist of at least twenty-five persons. Each 
association is a joint stock company, the responsibility of its members 
or sharchoMcrs being limited to the amount of their respective holdings. 
The amount of each share is ten dollars, payable in yearly instalments 
of one dollar. 

Ontario. Previous to 1907 there were a number of incorporating 
Acts in Ontario, making provision for the incorporation of difierent kinds 
of companies and associations. In 1907 these were all consolidated into 
the Ontario Companies Act, and since then all incorporations of whatever 
nature come under this Act. In place, therefore, of enacting separate 
legislation for co-operative companies. The Ontario Companies Act was 
amended by inserting that part relating to co-operative associations, but 
the whole Ontario Companies Act applies to co-operatives, except where 
varied by the provisions of the later amendment. The provisions making 
the company co-operative may be incorporated either in the letters patent 
or in^ the bylaws. The bylaws of a co-operative must be filed with the 
Provincial Secretary s Department and the Department makes a practice 
of submitting any bylaws to be filed to the Department of Agriculture 
for approval before filing same. The bylaws at any time are those filed 
with the Provincial Secretary. 

Manitoba. In Manitoba Co-operative Associations may become 
incorporated under the Co-operative Associations Act of 1916 (amended 
May 7th, 1921). ^ These associations are largely concerned in the purchase 
of flour, feed, binder twine, and apples in carload lots. 

The Act provides that any^seven or more persons who desire to associate 
themselves together as an incorporated association, for the purpose of 
carrying on any labour, or for fulfilling the requirements of any contract 
or undertaking by or on behalf of the labourers, or for the purpose of 
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conducting and carrjdng on any co-operative business, whether wholesale, 
retail, manufacturing, importing, exporting, commission, warehousing 
or otherwise, may become incorporated. 

Sales may be made upon credit by resolution duly recorded in the 
records of the Association and then only for a period of time not exceeding 
ninety days. Such associations may become incorporated upon a pay- 
ment of fees amounting to three dollars. 

A co-operative society is understood to be one where each member 
has one vote only, regardless of the capital invested ; is paid a fixed and 
normal rate of interest oil his shares ; and where profits are rctumenl 
to the members or patrons in proportion to the business transacted by 
them. 

Saskatchewan. A Co-operative Organization Branch was created 
by provincial legislation in December, 1913. 

The Branch, which became a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
was j)laced in charge of the administration of the Agricultural Co-oper- 
ative Association.s Act. To this Branch was ossigned the task of gathering 
information in regard to all lines of agricultural co-operation. Under 
the Act any five or more farmers who desire to associate themselves 
together as an incorporated association with limited liability, may, upon 
filing a Memorandum of Association and paying a registration fee of 
$4.60, engage in co-operative |)roduction, co-operative marketifig and 
co-operative purchasing. 

Associations incorporated under the Agricultural Co-operative Associ- 
ations Act conducting a retail business and having a paid up capital of 
$5,000.00, may, upon passing a resolution and obtaining the signatures of 
not less than 75 per cent, of the shareholders resident within thirty-five 
miles of the registered office of the Association, purchase and sell goods 
on credit. 

Special legislation has also been provided for the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamerk's, 
the Northern Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, the Southern 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Stock Yards, and latterly the Saskatchewan 
Co-op6Tativc Wheat Producers, Limited. 

Alberta. The Alberta Legislature has passed, at the Session just 
concluded, an Act respecting co-operative marketing associations. This 
Act provides for the incorporation of such associations and for the making 
of returns or reports from these associations to the Registrar of the 
Province. Although there have been co-operative marketing associations 
in the Province for some time the system of gathering information has been 
somewhat incomplete. 

In 1917 co-operative legislation was placed on the Alberta Statutes 
under the name of the “ Alberta Co-operative Credits Act.” This Act 
provides for group financing through the formation of societies under the 
provisions of the Act, and is for the purpose of assisting farmers to finance 
farm operations in the earlier days of settlement. There are twenty-five 
of these societies organized in the Province. 
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British Columbia. 

(1) The “ AgncuUural Societies Incorporation Act,"' 1873. 

This was the first statute in British Columbia in which was incor- 
porated the co-operative idea. The only existing association at the 
present time which received its charter under the Act is the Vancouver 
Island Flockmasters* Association ; the main objects of this body being 
the improvement of sheep-breeding by the purchase of pure-bred rams 
for its members and the co-operative marketing of wool. 

(2) About the year 189G the co-operative movement began to take 
more definite shape and in 1897 a number of statutes were passed as 
follows : — 

(а) The “ Agricultural and HortwuUural Societies Act.^^ 

(б) The Co-operative Associations Act.^^ 

(c) The “ Dairy Association AcC^ 

(d) The “ Farmers" Institute and Co-operation Act"" 

(c) The “ Industrial and Provident Societies Act"" ^ 

(а) Under this Act some of the first Fall Fair Associations and societies 

of fruit-growers wore organized. ^ 

(б) A very large number of miscellaneous co-operative associations 
were organized under this Act which was in force until a revised act was 
issued in 1911. Practically none of these associations, however, are in 
existcuge at j:hc', present date, partly owing to errors in management and 
partly owing to lack of true co-operation •on the part of members. 

(c) An impetus was giv('n under the “ Dairy Associations Act to the 
organization of creameries at such x>oints as Armstrong, Alberni, Comox, 
Cowichan, Ganges, Lumby and Nanaimo, all but two of these still being 
in active operation. Provision was made in the part of the Act dealing 
with co-operative creameries for a loan to be made by the Minister of 
loanee under specified conditions and this was taken advantage of in 
certain cases. 

(d) A number of Farmers’ Institutes were organized under authority 
of this Act, Ihe main objects being the holding of meetings in connection 
with the theory and practice of improved husbandry ; the i)r()curing and 
distributing of seeds, plants and animals ; the oficnng of prizes in con- 
nection with horticultural and other competitions, and co-operation for 
carrying on any industry or for any purpose relating to agriculture. 

(3) (a) Provision was made under this Act for its aj)plication to all 
existing associations such as co-operative Farmers’ Institutes, co- 
operative Women’s Institutes, fruit growers’ associations, agricultural 
fair associations and the B.C. Stockbreeders’ Association, the B.C. 
Dairymen’s Associations and the B.C. Poultrymen’s Association. Under 
part I. of the Act provision was made for the incorporation of further 
similar associations without share capital ; whilst under Part II. of the 
Act provision was made for the incorporation of further associations with 
share capital for the maunfacture of cheese and butter; the dealing in 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream anid all other agricultural and horticultural 
products ; the dealing in feeds for all kinds of farm stock. Under this 
Act have been incorporated the majority of the existing Farmers’ and 
Women’s Institutes, certain creameries such as at Salmon Arm, mis- 
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cellaneous associations such as the Arrow Lake’s Produce and Cannery 
Association, Farmers’ Co-operative Associations, Nanaimo, the Grand 
Forks Canning Associations ; the Saanich Farmers’ Co-operative Associ- 
ation, the Slocan-Kootenay Farmers’ Exchange, etc. 

By this date (1911) the fruit growing industry in various parts of the 
Province, and in the Okanagan in particular, had grown beyond the stage 
of individual marketing and co-operative organization methods were 
found to be essential. In the years 1913 and 1914 fruit-growers’ associ- 
ations were organized at Armstrong, Enderby, Kelowna, Peachland, 
Penticton, Salmon Arm, Summerland and Vernon, the Act having been 
revised and provision mad^for the advancing of loans by the Department 
of Agriculture to these associations for the erection of premises, improve- 
ment of plant, etc. 

(6) Note . — Re Co-operative Associations : Records are not filed in the 
Agricultural Department but with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

(4) The ""Agricultural Act, 1915.” 

This Act repeiiled the ‘‘ Agricultural Associations Act ” and contained 
a number of amendments which has been found necessary in the former 
statute. The first part of this Act created the Agricultural Credit Com- 
mission with powers to make loan for agricultural purposes. A further 
number of associations were organized under this Act such as creameries 
at Agassiz, Kamloops, and Revelstoke, and a scries of feed associations 
linked up with Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Association in the lYaser 
Valley at Agassiz, Delta, Huntingdon, Langley Prairie, Matsqui, Mission, 
North Langley, Richmond, Surrey, West Matsqui, etc. 

(5) Amendments to the Agricultural Act of 1915 were passed in 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. In the 1920 Act all associations organized 
hitherto without share capital were automatically brought under the 
provisions of the “ Societies Act, 1920,” and those with share capital 
under the provisions of the “ Co-operative Associations Act, 1920,” and 
all associations of the nature above indicated are now subject to the 
provisions of these Acts. 

On June 30th, 1923, the number of incorporated associations cither 
purely co-operative or having co-operative features in their organization 
were as follows : — 

Agricultural Fair Associations 60 

Fruit Growers and Shippers . . . . . . . . . . 76 

Miscellaneous, including co-operative stores, farmers’ feed 
associations, etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . 82 

Live Stock Associations, including poultry and Dairymen’s 
associations . . . . . . . • . . .... 32 

Creameries 13 

Farmers’ Institutes . . . . . . . . . . . . 152 

Women’s Institutes . . . . . . . . . . . . HI 

2. Government Assistance. Federal and Provincial. 

(a) Financial and Guarantees. 

Federal. The Dominion Seed Branch subsidizes the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association to the extent of $10,000.00 per annum. Also by 
arrangement with the Provinces a subvention amounting to $200.00 is 
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paid for this purpose for each competition, provided the Province con- 
cerned adds another $100.00 which makes a total of $300.00 available 
to ten or more competitors in seed production in a locality. The $300.00 
at the discretion of the provincial authorities may be used for buying 
suitable seed cleaning machinery for co-operative cleaning. 

Nova Scotia. The only financial assistance which Nova Scotia gives 
to Co-operative Associations is the facilitating of incorporation without 
charge. 

New Brunswick. All the several organisations have received assist- 
ance from the Department. The Dairymen, Fniit Growers, Sheep 
Breeders and Poultrymen have received grants in cash and all the several 
organizations furnish this Department with a copy of their annual 
financial statement and as their Secretaries are the officials of the several 
Divisions of this Department it brings the Department in close touch 
with the farmers who make up the organizations. 

Prince Edward Island. The assistance given is principally clerical 
and the providing of office room ; seldom or never paying of grants. 

Quebec. Quebec does not subsidize local Co-operative Societies, but 
gives grants to the Federated Co-operative to help it organize educational 
competitions. 

Ontario. Ontario does not finance co-operatives in any way except 
occasionally helping in the organization expenses. There is an Act 
providing fof loans to co-operatives fori, the purpose of erecting seed 
plants and potato warehouses. 

Manitoba. Manitoba docs not grant any financial assistance to 
co-operatives. 

Saskatchewan. In 1911 $206,161.00 was advanced to the Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Elevator Company and varying amounts have been 
granted each year since on mortgages. The present total indebtedness 
to the Government is $2,386,738.28. Payments of interest have been 
met promptly and the organization is looked upon as being in excellent 
shape financially. 

In dair 3 dng our records show that in the years 1897 and 1898 there 
were 19 dairy manufacturing plants operating in the North-West Terri- 
tories. These were under the supervision of Prof. James W. Robertson, 
then Dairy Commissioner for Canada. These plants were conducted on 
at least a partially co-operative basis. The erection of the Creameries 
and installation of plants was jointly financed by the farmers of the 
district and the Federal Government. In the spring of 1906 a Dairy 
Branch was organized in connection with the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture and the Dairy Commissioner took charge of the operations 
of all co-operative creameries in the Province. The service continued 
until November 1st, 1917, when the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
were launched. Under the Agricultural Aids Act the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creameries have been advanced $725,802.00, which money 
has been spent in the erccticfn- of buildings and all payments to the 
Treasury have been met. At the request of the organizers of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and after a very complete enquiry by the 
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Agricultural Committee of the Legislature, into the organization methods 
of the Pool Committee, the sum of $15,000.00 has been loaned to the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Wheat ftoducers. Limited, in order that 
organization work may be completed forthwith. 

Alberta. Some years ago financial assistance was given to the 
Alberta Co-operative Elevator Company, but at the present time practi- 
cally the only financial assistance given by the Government to Co^ 
operative Marketing Associations is granted through the new Wheat 
Pool Bill, which not only provides for renewal of the guarantee of 
$250,000.00 to take care of margins during the season, but also provides 
a guarantee of $1,000,000700 for the purchase of elevators by the Pool, 
although this may not bo taken advantage of during 1924. 

British Columbia. In the years 1913 and 1914, to assist in the 
organization of the fruit-growing industry, the establishment of proper 
packing plants, storage warehouses, etc., the Department of Agriculture 
of British Columbia made loans to various fruit growers* associations in 
the Okanagan Valley and other districts amounting to $163,200.00, the 
rates of interest varying from 4 to 5 per cent., with due provision made 
for sinking fund^, etc., whilst a recent announcement has been made 
of the guarantee of the sum of $100,000.00 to the Berry Growers* Co- 
operative Association of B.C. in connection with a plant for the canning 
of surplus berries, with the idea of marketing such products to advantage 
in Europe, where there is a large demand for same. A recfnt lojn has 
also been arranged for the Salmon Arm Farmers* Exchange, ^an old- 
established fruit growers* association at that point. 

About the same period, 1913-14, loans totalling $28,000.00 were made 
to creameries in the Okanagan, Salmon Arm and on the Island for the 
extension and modernizing of their plants, under similar conditions and 
terms to the fruit growers. 

In 1921, to aid in the development of new mixed farming districts in 
the Cariboo and Nechaco Valleys, the Department, through the Land 
Settlement Board, provided the equipment for co-operative creamery 
associations at Quesnel and Vanderhoof. The services of a butter maker 
were also provided for an extended period. 

In 1922 similar assistance was given to a co-operative creamery at 
Golden in the Columbia Valley, and this year a similar policy has been 
adopted in connection with a creamery in the Peace River Block. 

(6) Administration and Supervision. Federal, 

The Dominion Seed Branch. While this branch does not aid directly 
in organizing co-operative marketing associations indirectly it performs 
an important function in this regard. One of the tenets of the Canadian 
Seed Growers* Associations is to organise seed production and marketing 
centres, and co-operate with provincial authorities when so doing, and 
some notable examples of successful seed centres which at least in j^art 
were organized by the C.S.G.A. are the Ste. Rosalie Society, Quebec, the 
Banner Oat Association at Summerside, P.E.I., the Peel County Alfalfa 
Growers* Association, the Western Ontario Com Growers’ Association, 
Chatham, Ontario. These co-operatives, together with other similar 
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ones of lesser importance, have since been absorbed by provincial govern- 
ment interests. 

Plans and specifications of a small seed elevator suitable for the use 
of a farmers’ club or local co-operative organization are suppbed at a 
nominal fee of $2.00 per set. From those plans seed growers who con- 
template marketing their seed co-operatively are not only able to con- 
struct a suitable elevator for the purpose, but may obtain ideas which 
may be used in remodelling warehouses which already exist. The Seeds 
Act protects the Canadian growers of high grade seed against unfair 
competition, and from cheap poor seed which may have been imported 
from other countries. ‘ 

Another Seed Branch service which assists farmers’ co-operatives 
perhaps more than any other class of seed trade, is the bi-weekly market 
report which is issued in Eastern Canada. This service provides a definite 
outlet for surplus seeds which the co-operative is not able to dispose of in 
its own locality. The bi-weekly market reports issued by the branch 
now include current prices and a survey of market conditions of feeding 
stuffs, fertilizers and seeds. This additional informatiSn is proving 
helpful to farmers’ clubs which are organized to buy supplies for the 
farm as well as to sell farm products. ® 

In the above outline of the services of the Seed Branch, which indirectly 
assist farmers who have undertaken to buy and sell co-operatively, it is 
understood that it is not the policy of the branch to go amongst the 
farmer^ aiid Jdfeitate that they organize for^seed assembling, cleaning and 
marketing purposes. We believe that such organisations are the natural 
outgrowth of our present system of agricultural societies which arc under 
the direct supervision of the Provincial authorities, and that the provinces 
should therefore take the lead in the formation of co-operative concerns 
as economic conditions demand. 

For the past several years officers of the Federal Live Stock Branch 
have been active in organizing co-operative shipments of live stock, 
particularly lambs and hogs, from the Maritime Provinces to the Boston 
and Montreal markets. Federal promoters in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, have assisted in local organization work, 
providing markets intelligence to the various local associations, advising 
them as to the quality and finish of stock and assisting in the local arrange- 
ments for locating and shipping. This arrangement has worked out very 
satisfactorily. It has been their policy to stimulate local buying as much 
as possible, at the same time facilitating outside competition to the 
greatest possible degree and in this way they have been able to net co- 
operative shippers full market value for the stock which has been 
offered for sale through this channel. 

In the Province of Quebec, the organizing of Sheep Fairs has been the 
means of not only stimulating interest in sheep raising and a knowledge 
of the value of pure bred rams, but in addition has provided an excellent 
medium for the co-operative sale of lambs on the quality basis. The 
Ram Premium and Ram Club !l^olicies have enabled the Federal officers 
to place from 600 to 1,000 rams in this Province each year for the past 
three years, and this addition of pure bred rams combined with sales 
made individually in the usual way, provided many districts with improved 
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quality lambs which could be exhibited for educational purposes and for 
sale. Last year 46 of these Fairs were held in the province of Quebec at 
which a total of 13,353 lambs were exhibited and sold. These Fairs were 
the means of establishing definite market values in the various districts 
in which they were held, so that drovers who operated found themselves 
under obligations to meet these prices for the bulk of the lambs in the 
district. 

Nova Scotia. Nil. 

New Brunswick. The secretaries of the co-operative organizations 
in this Province such as the Dairymen, Fruit Growers, Sheep Breeders, 
Poultrymen, are officials of the several divisions of the New Brunswick 
Department of Agriculture and it is conceded that this work keeps that 
Department very closely in touch with the agricultural situation at all 
times. 

Princb Edward Island. Questionnaires are sent out to the secre- 
taries of the various co-operative organizations. 

Quebec. A^cultural Representatives assist in the organization of 
local co-operative societies and superintend their operations. The 
following produ^s are marketed through the Federated Co-operative : 
Butter, Cheese, Live Animals, Lamb, Beef, Deer, Beans, Grains, Peas, 
Wool, Hogs (slaughtered). Honey, Eggs, Skins, Apples, Maple Syrup and 
Sugar, Tobacco, Calves, Meat (Messed), Poultry (killed and live). 

The co-operative societies are* obliged to make a report to th^JB^sovincial 
Secretary, which publishes a summary of their operations in the Annual 
Statistical Year Book. (See details under Accomplishments.) 

Ontario. The Department of Agriculture advises and assists in the 
organization of co-operative marketing companies and, for this purpose 
maintains what is called the “ Co-operation and Markets Branch.” The 
Province also, through its Agricultural Representative system, gives direct 
aid and encouragement to the formation of co-operatives in the counties. 

Manitoba. The Department of Agriculture provides men to address 
meetings and assist in co-operative organization work. 

Saskatchewan. The Agricultural Co-operative Associations Act is 
administered by the Co-operation and Markets Braneh and at the present 
time there arc 400 associations incorporated under the Act. These Assoc- 
ciations are required by the Act to submit annual returns to the Branch 
and such returns are checked by a member of the staff. Constitution and 
bylaws are provided for co-operative live stock shipping associations, 
community grazing associations, community hall associations, co-oper- 
ative trading associations, egg circles, and any other legitimate form of 
co-operative organization. 

Supervision is given by inspectors of the branch in co-operative poultry 
marketing, potato marketing, and, where requested, in marketing car- 
load lots of horses. 

Alberta. The co-operative marketing services of the Government 
have been conducted along the principle that as soon as the producers 
of the commodities themselves are in a position to take over these services 
the Government is ready to relinquish them. Some discussion has taken 
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place this year on the establishment of a pool for the handhng of some 
of these commodities, but as yet nothing definite has been done. 

Bkitish Columbia. The chief assistance given by British Columbia 
to co-operative marketing is by the maintenance of a Fruit Markets 
Commissioner with a wcll-equip.ped office at Calgary. Mr. J. A. Grant, 
the Commissioner, is a fruit grower of experience and has been for a number 
of years instrumental in aiding the various fruit organizations of this 
Province in marketing their products in various parts of the Dominion 
and also in the United States and Europe. The entire cost of the Com- 
missioner’s office is borne by this I^partment. A free intelligence 
service is also conducted by means of a Weekly Markets Bulletin which 
is sent to all growers, officials and interested parties, the mailing list now 
having reached a total of 4,000. 

2. (c) Management. 

Fedebal. Actual management, none. 

Nova Scotia. „ „ 

New Brunswick. „ „ • 

P.E.I. 

Quebec. „ „ 

Ontario. „ „ 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. „ „ 

ALBi^j^.^For some years the Province of Alberta has conducted a 
marketing agency for the farmers in butte#, eggs and poultry, and during 
the past year or two, in registered seed grain. These services, of course, 
are Government marketing agencies utfiized voluntarily by the farmer 
wherever and whenever he desires to do so. The success of the egg 
and poultry marketing service in the amount of business handled has. 
been notable. The butter marketing service is not utilized to a great 
extent now, for the need of the service is not as great as formerly. 

The marketing of registered seed by the Provincial Government, 
co-operating with the Seed Growers’ Association, has been very successful. 
The Government operates a modem cleaning and grading plant, and has 
marketed more than 60,000 bushels of seed grain this year for the farmers 
of the Province on a co-operative pool basis. 

British Columbia. Actual management, none. 

3. Accomplishments. 

(a) Production. 

Federal. Co-operative production, none. 

Nova Scotia „ 

New Brunswick. To a certain extent certified seed potatoes are 
produced co-operatively. 

P.E.I. 

qtiebec. „ ;; 

Ontario. „ 

Manitoba. . « 1 ] 

Saskatchewan. * ' „ 

Alberta. „ 

British Columbia. 
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( b ) Processing. 

Federal. No processing. 

Nova Scotia. There are several co-operative creameries which 
manufacture butter. 

New Brunswick. Cheese and butter are manufactured by co-oper- 
ative cheese factories and creameries and Mr. J. R. Sutherland, Assistant 
Provincial Dairy Superintendent, is Secretary of the organization, namely, 
the New Brunswick Dairy Men United, which conducts the processing. 

Prince Edward Isi«and. Dairy products are processed by the 
individual co-operative factories. 

Quebec. The Federated Co-operative of Quebec now comprised of 
the Quebec Farmers’ Central Co-operative Society, the Co-operative 
Seed Growers’ Agricultural Co-operative Society, and the Comptoir 
Co-operatif de Montreal, manufactures butter which has been introduced 
into the Eurojjean market and over a hundred boxes were sent to Belgium 
in 1923. Tobacco and honey are also handled in large quantities. 

The number of co-operatives now organized and in working condition 
in the Province of Quebec is 325. The total membership is 26,507 with 
a paid up capital of $350,758. The receipts for 1922 amounted to 
$10,117,804.50 while the expenditures were $997,869.83. The Societies 
may be classi6ed as follows : 

A central warehouse for sales (La Co-operative Centralc) ,*~^?<?!wehou8e 
for purchasing (Le Comptoir Co-operatif) ; a special place for the pre- 
paration and sale of seed-grain (La Socidtd ('’o-operativc des Producteurs 
de Semences de Quebec). These three societies were merged into a 
single one for purchases and sales by a resolution passed at the general 
meeting of the members, on October 31st, 1922, and by an Act for such 
purpose assented to, December 30th of the same year. 

A special society for canning (La Cannerie Co-operative de Henry- 
ville) ; a special society for fruit storage (Fruitiers de St-Hilaire, Rouge- 
mont, Rouville) ; a special society for selling mUk in the city (Montreal 
Milk Producers) ; two special societies for the preparation and sale of 
tobacco (Societe Co-operative de Yamaska), at St. Cesaire, Rouville, and 
La Societe Co-operative des comtes du sud, Famham, Mississiquo ; one 
for grinding grain (La Meunerie Co-operative do caplan) ; sixteen societies 
for threshing clover ; 23 societies for making butter or cheese or both. 
The other co-operatives are engaged in selling or purchasing or in selling 
and purchasing agricultural products. 

Ontario. All dairy products are manufactured by the co-operative 
or semi-co-operative creameries and cheese factories, also honey and 
tobacco in Essex and Kent counties. 

The Canadian Tobacco Growers’ Co-operative Association receives the 
tobacco from some four hundred grower members. It is then graded, 
dried and marketed. All members of this organization are under contract 
to deliver their tobacco to the company. 

Manitoba. Little appears to have been done in Manitoba in the 
co-operative manufacture of dairy products. 
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Saskatchewan. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries manu- 
facture large quantities of butter and ice cream, details of which will be 
shown under 3(c) (marketing). 

Alberta. Co-operative marketing organizations manufacture butter, 
details of which will be shown under 3 (c) (marketing). 

British Columbia. Co-operatives on the mainland process butter 
and small fruits. On Vancouver Island Co-operatives also manufacture 
butter. 

3. (c) Marketing. 

General. Talung Canada as a whole great strides have been made 
during the past few years in the co-operative marketing of farm products 
and while the Federal Government is not actively engaged in the work, 
its support and influence are appreciated and valued throughout the 
whole of Canada. 

Wheat. Wheat being produced largely in the three western provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, it follows that much more 
attention has been given to the marketing of this commodity in the west 
than has been the case in the other provinces where the production of 
this grain is less than the consumption. 

The 1023 wheat acreage of the Province of Manitoba was placed at 
2,915,915 acres. A percentage of the surplus is disposed of thiough 
co-opej:^^ 0 ^ organizations and at the present time a Wheat Pool is in 
process of organization. 

In Saskatchewan the wheat acreage is approximately 12,000,000 acres 
and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company handles annually 
with little variation about one-fifth of the products of this acreage. The 
following statement shows the volume of grain handled by this Company 
since its inauguration : 

Bush. 

Volume of grain handled since inception, through 

country elevators . . . . . . . . 335,000,000 

Volume of grain handled — Season 1922-23 . . 40,773,000 

n n n » 1923-24 to date 46,200,000 

The Company owns at the present time 390 elevators and about 35 
will be constructed during the present year. There are 24,575 shareholders 
and the total paid up capital of the company is $1,959,565.00. Un- 
doubtedly the fact that the Company has been in the grain business has 
had the effect of stabilizing the price of wheat in Saskatchewan. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operativo Wheat Producers, Limited, is a newly 
formed co-operative company called into being for the purpose of market- 
ing wheat on the pooling plan and it is confidently expected that by the 
end of June the six million acres required to establish the pool will be 
an accomplished fact. 

In the Province of Alberta, our most western wheat producing area, 
the first large undertaking of a co-operative nature after the formation 
of the Province in 1906, was tKe' organization of the Alberta Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Company. In 1913 the government sold $1,000,000 
bonds for elevator building purposes, and in all advanced $1,153,585.22 
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to this enterprise. In 1917 the business of this company was taken over 
by the United Grain Growers’, Ltd., which company took over the assets 
and assumed the liabilities of the co-operative company. The debenture 
debt was funded, and calls for annual payments until 1943 of $95,412.13 
annually by this company. 

Seed Grain and Small Seeds. In an agricultural country such as 
Canada the quality of the seed grain supplied to the farmers is of the 
highest importance and the work of the Seed Branch of the Dominion 
Government in assisting the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association to 
organize seed production^and marketing centres, is much appreciated. 

In the Province of Saskatchewan the co-operative marketing of seed 
grain is now being considered and tentative arrangements discussed for 
the cleaning of seed. 

In 1921 the co-operative handling of registered seed grains was started, 
the Government putting in a seed cleaning plant at Edmonton. The 
success attending the operations of 1922 has been encouraging to the 
growers of registered seed. This promises to grow into a big business, 
and co-operative dealing under the present arrangements will give 
Alberta-grown 2 jeed both reputation and character at home and in many 
outside markets. 

In Ontario The Kenora District Co-operative Clover Seed Growers’ 
Association is active. The district here is noted for the production of 
clover seeds, and to take care of the trade the Company organized 
in 1918. A power cleaning plant has been installed and the seed marketed 
all over Canada and exported. The Company has been instrumental in 
creating and maintaining a reputation for high quality seeds of uniform 
grades. The success of this Company has encouraged the formation of 
other seed producing centres in Northern Ontario. 

The Kerwood Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Limited. This 
company has for its object that of operating a local elevator and seed 
cleaning plant. During the first nine and a half months, and before the 
cleaning machinery was installed 21,000 bushels of wheat were sold, and 
about $2,000 worth per month of fiour and feed handled. With the 
installation of seed cleaning machinery, whereby the grain can be properly 
graded before shipment, much more satisfactory results are expected to 
follow. 

Live Stock. Second in importance to our grain industry is that of live 
stock, and in each of our provinces are to be found co-operative associa- 
tions for the marketing of all classes of live stock. 

During the past few months pooling facilities for the marketing of 
cattle have been made available by the United Growers’, Ltd., of Winni- 
peg. This cattle pool is carried out along sound co-operative lines and 
embraces both export and Canadian markets, and from the Province of 
Saskatchewan alone during 1923 no less than 1,782 carloads of live stock 
were shipped to this pool. From the commencement of the pool in 
February, 1923, until December 31st, 1923, the Winnipeg cattle i>ool 
handled ^,195 head of cattle. It is interesting to note that 307 carloads 
of cattle from the pool were despatched to British markets. 
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In the Province of Alberta, the co-operative handling and shipping of 
cattle and hogs to the various stockyards has been found beneficial to a 
number of farmers’ organizations. The Crossfield Co-operative, for 
instance, handled 882,000 worth of live stock last year for its members, 
besides a largo quantity of poultry and creamery products. The Corona- 
tion Co-operative has made successful shipments of hogs and cattle to 
the Calgary markets. The Pincher Creek Co-operative had a turnover 
of 8107,000 last year, handling hay, grain, and live stock for its members. 
Many associations have had succes^ul business experiences. 

The following extract is taken from the Dominion Government Fourth 
Annual Report and Meat Trade Review for 1923 : 

“ The removal of the embargo on the movement of Canadian cattle 
to inland points in Great Britain brought about a considerable increase 
in exports overseas. Official returns show the movement for the calendar 
year as 67,672 head, valued at $6,068,507, or approximately $160 per 
head as compared with 18,475 head valued at $2,096,666 or at a per head 
declared value of $113 in 1922. Of the total 1923 shipments approxi- 
mately 27,330 head were shipped as stores. 

“ While the movement w’as not as heavy as expected, it acted as a 
considerable stimulus to market demand and was fesponsible for a 
steadying of prices in choice fat steers and good sorts of feeder cattle.” 

Poultry and Eggs. The co-operative marketing of poultry and eggs 
is finding many supporters iliroughout the whole of the Dominion. In 
Ncw^mi?<Uick poultry producers have •boon organized for co-operative 
mai'keting and also purchase their supplies thiough their organization, 
and each province has co-operative organizations through which poultry 
may bo marketc^d. 

In Manitoba an organization has recently been incorporated known 
as “The Manitoba Co-operative Poultry Marketing Association, Ltd.” 
This organization last season handled some forjby carloads of dressed 
poultry and realized enhanced pric(5 to the producers. In Saskatchewan, 
with the assistance of the Markets Branch, some fifteen carloads of 
dresscjd turk<^ys wtae maiketed on a co-operative basis last December, 
thus effecting a saving in handling and freight charges. Some 319,000 
pounds of dresst^d poultry w’oro shipped, realizing the sum of $80,190.00. 
A carload of dressed turkeys is comprised of approximately tWenty-four 
hundred birds. A central co-operative mai'keting organization is con- 
templated for the marketing of next season’s birds. 

The co-operative marketing of eggs and poultry products, with the 
assistance of the Department of Agriculture, has grown in a remarkable 
manner. New markets for Alberta products have been sought and found, 
and the business has materially improved under co-operative treatment. 
In 1918 there wore 137,370 dozens of eggs and 14,863 head of poultry 
sold. This increased in 1922 to 435,830 dozens of eggs and 557,000 pounds 
of dressed poultry. 158 communities shipped poultry products through 
the government service. In 1921 community killing and shipping of 
turkeys was inaugurated with a^tptal of 45,000 lbs. In 1922 this increased 
to 128,0061 pounds. 

During the past few months the United Farmers of Ontario have 
ostablishod an Egg Pool and have already handled many carloads. 
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Tho Province of Bxitish Columbia has also made considerable progress 
in the co-operative marketing of eggs and the “ B.C. Poultryniens 
Co-operative Exchange ” with headquarters at Vancouver has l)oen 
organized. The operating expenses of this Exchange aro now bo!ow 
6 cents a dozen for eggs, which includes shipping cases costing cents 
per dozen. 

Milk, Butter and Cheese. In those of our Provinces w'here grain 
g3 mving is not tho all-important feature, considerable attention has been 
paid to dairying and ^v*o find that eo-operativo marketing organizations 
have aeconi})lished a A'ory' groat deal. In fact, dairying is now making 
considorable lic'adway in oui* grain growing jireas also, and the co-operative 
movement is responsible to a certain extent for tho progress made. 

Thcj New Bruns^^'ick Dairymen United dispose of the product of their 
cheese factorie s and creameries by auction and tho same policy is carried 
out in Prince Edward Isltind. 

In Quebec the co-operative system is stated to have mot with marvellous 
rt^sults in si» IdSr as the improvtmumt of the products through grading 
is conoeined and all products I'ccoivod by tho Pt‘dci‘ated Co-operative 
Society are graded by officers turnished by the Quebec Department of 
Agricultuie. 

Tho Unitocl Farmers of Ontario also handle dairy products for thoir 
sharoholdors ajid fat mors' clubs. The Sudbury Co-ojxorativo Creamery 
Company, Ljmit(Ml, ^vas organizr^d in 1016, and operated for Uiu jUiSfr two 
years under s'^rious diificulties. Those difficulties wore gradually overcome, 
and to-day tho Company is operating one of th(^ bc'st Creamery plants in 
the Province and serving a large toritory in tho Sudbury district The 
Company pro]jos(*s to extend its operations in tho near future and to 
include a retail milk and ice cream business. Tho company has a paid 
up capital of §12,000 and last year manufactured 155,000 pounds of 
butter for about 300 patrons. 

In tho Province of Siislcatchowan, tho Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Creameries have sold during the past six yeajs 30,255,233 lbs. of butter 
manufactured at theij' plants and at the present time there are twenty- 
eight branches of this company located in various parts of the Province. 

Co-opt^r^tivt^ dairying and the co-operative handling of dairy products, 
due to services rendered by the provincial Department of Agi’iculturo, 
have placed the Alberta Dairy business in a very high position. In 1912 
a total of 278,CSS lbs. of butter was marketed co-operatively, and in 
1921 this had incJcased to 852,000 lbs., and in 1922 to 1,017,094 lbs. 

Wool. In the marketing of wool co-operative effort centres largely 
in the Canadian Co-oi)erativo Wool Growers, Ltd., with headquarters in 
Toronto. During the past season not only has tho Canadian market 
been covered, but over 600,000 lbs. of Canadian wool were sold to manu- 
facturers in England, 50,000 lbs. to tho continent of Europe, and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds to tho United States. 22,500,000 lbs. of wool 
have been handled by the Company since 1918. 

With this body are affiliated several smaller co-operative wool marketing 
associations, some of which were in existence before the Canadian 
Co-operative W ool Growers’ Company was organized. For tho past nine 
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years the co-operative marketing of wool has been conducted by the 
P.E.I. Sheep Breeders' Association and the sales are made through the 
Canaan Co-operative Wool Growers. In 1921 29,650 pounds were 
received by the Association for marketing, but this amount was less than 
usual owing to low prices at that time. 

Most of the Alberta grown wool is collected, graded and sold co- 
operatively through Alberta branches of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Limited. 

Apples and Small Fruits. In both Eastern and Western Canada 
apples and small fruits ore produced in large quantities. In Ontario a 
central selling organization for the marketing of the tender fruits grown 
so extensively in the Niagara district, has come into existence during the 
past year and has been incorporated under the name of “ The Niagara 
Peninsulai* Growlers, Ltd.” 

It is interesting to note that while in the East much of the marketing 
is done along co-operative lines, in British Columbia a movement is at 
present on foot for the purpose of including at least 80 jy^r cent, of the 
product of the apple orchards in a co-operative marketing plan. 

The Company known as “ The Associated Growers ,pf B.C., Ltd.,” 
desire to form one central agency under the control of the growers, for 
the distribution of all fruit and vegetables produced in commercial 
quantity in the Province. While in the marketing of small fruits 
sufficiejj^^^perimenting has already been conducted in the making of 
fruit juices, dehydrating berries and jam ihaking to determine the feasi- 
bility of utilizing all surplus berries. This work has been undertaken 
on behalf of the Berry Growers’ Co-operative Union of British Columbia. 

Honey and Maple Syrup. Maple syrup, the delectable product of 
Eastern Canada, is known in many countries. The Quebec Government 
has devoted considerable attention to the modernizing and general 
promotion of this industry. The Pure Maple Syrup and Sugar Co- 
operative Agi’icultural Society exists for the protection of the industry 
and the assistance of those engaged in it. There is also an Act of Parlia- 
ment which makes it an offence to offer for sale any food under the name 
of ” maple ” which is not a pure product of the maple tree. 

Our Canadian maple sugar and syrup as well as Canadian honey meet 
with a most favourable reception throughout the British Isles and bee 
keepers in Western Canada evidently do not intend to leave the pro- 
duction of honey in the hands of Ontaiio, as only quite recently they 
received a shipment of 40,000,000 bees from South Carolina. Honey 
producers are following along the lines of other fields of co-operative effort 
and are endeavouring to minimize their distribution costs for their common 
good. 

Potatoes. Co-operative Associations undertaking the marketing of 
potatoes are to be found in each Province in Canada. In Prince Edward 
Island potato growing, the production of “ seed stock ” for the United 
States and other markets is comflumding a large share of the product that 
now leaves the Province. The operations of the Provincial Potato 
Growers’ Association have realized over $40,000 more for the growers 
than they could have found by growing “ table stock.” 
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The State of Virginia is a very good customer of Prince Edward Island 
for certified seed potatoes and one company requires at least 200,000 
bushels each year for seed purposes The seed gives very satisfactory 
results, showing absloute freedom from disease and yielding at the rate of 
300 bushels per acre. 

Some organizations such as the New Brunswick Seed Potato Growers’ 
Association handle nothing but the one commodity, while other co- 
operatives, such as the Woodstock District Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association in Ontario, market potatoes, eggs, and other produce. In the 
Province of Saskatchewan, while there is no cenoral co-operative organiza- 
tion for the sale of potatoes, many of the registered Associations market 
potatoes for their members. In the Edmonton district and in the 
Lethbridge distiict a considerable portion of the potato crop has been 
handled co-operatively, and satisfactory returns have been obtained. 
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Jlustralia 

Queensland 

Spasmodic efforts in agricultural co-op(^ration have been made in 
Queensland for the past 20 years. The chief direction in which the move- 
ment has found its expression has been in that of the establishment of 
Co-operative Dairy Compauic^s. Co-operative Distributing Comx3anies 
have during that period also been started by Dairymen and Fniitgi'owers. 
In the year 1922 the Queensland Government, desirous of assisting 
agriculturists to organises in their own interests, placed <yn the Statute 
Book an Act entitled “ 1110 Primary Producers’ Organisation Act of 
1922.”* Other Acts of Parliament which have been jvissed to better 
agricultural conditions, are referred to in this report under their proper 
headings. In passing, it may be stated that it is considered in Queens- 
land that much of the progress in co-oi)eral.ive organisation in that stat(‘ 
is duej:<^tlie com])lete and comprehensive character ot its agricultural 
legislation, for which Queensland is conspibuous in the Empire. 

Under the Act referred to in the preceding paragraph a State organisa- 
tion is set up called ” The Queensland Producers’ Association,” com- 
posed of three units : Local Producers’ Associations, District Councils of 
Agriculture, and the Council of Agriculture. The central body responsible 
for general propaganda and organisation is the C^oumul of Agriculture, the 
address of which body is : Turbot Street, Brisbane, Queensland. Among 
the functions and objects of the Council set out in Section 6 of the Act 
is the following : “ Kneouraging and assisting in the promotion of farmers’ 
co-operative associations and enterprises.” 

The Act also embodies provisions whereby the Council of Agriculture 
and District Councils may impose levies on agricultural produce for the 
maintenance of the Association. 

Membership in the Association is open to all primary producers. All 
primary producers may be called upon to bear their share of levies for the 
maintenance of the Organisation, but only those who enrol in the Associa- 
tion have a vote in the affairs pertaining to the Organisation. There arc 
democratic provisions whereby the District Councils of Agriculture are 
elected by vote of the enrolled primary producers in each district, pro- 
vision being made for certain representation according to the major 
interest (e.gr., Sugargrowers^ Dairymen, Fruitgrowers, General Farmers, 
etc.). The District Councils, of which there arc 19, nominate one Member 
each to the Council of Agriculture, and six nominees of the Queensland 
Government have a seat on that body, there being 25 members in all. 


*csce Appendix B. 
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The Act further provides that during a period of five years after the 
passing of the Act, grants shall be made to the Association out of moneys 
appropriated by Parliament, to be at the rate of not less than £ for £ 
paid into the fund during the twelve months preceding such grant. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies as such do not contribute to the 
maintenance of the Queensland Association. The individual members 
contribute, as already stated. A later measure — ^The Primary Pro- 
ducers* Co-operative Associations Act of 1923 — ^lays down that Rules of 
Associations may provide for the affiliation of the association with th('. 
Council in such manner and on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed on, or as may be prescribed by the Council. Such affiliation 
may if deemed desirable extend to the appointment of a representative 
of the Council as one of the directors of an association and to the appoint- 
ment of representatives of associations as associate members of the* 
Council or any Committee thereof. The Council proposes to set up 
a Committee on Co-operation. 

The Wheat Growers of the State have been organised under a specLTl 
Act, entitled the Wheat Pool Act of 1920, which was brought into oper- 
ation as a result of insistent requests by prominent Farmers* Organisa- 
tions then in fjxistence. It makes provision for compulsory delivery 
to the State Wheat Board of all wheat grown in Queensland. This is 
marketed to the best advantage by the State Wheat Board, which 
comprises five members elected by the growers, and a Chairman, a 
recognised authority on financial matters, appointed by the Go^^r^nent. 
As this pool came into operation prior to the constitution of the Council 
of Agriculture, it is not, as pointed out hereafter, one of the pools upon 
which the Council of Agriculture has representation by reason of the 
provisions of the Primary Products Pools Act of 1922-23. In the main 
it may be stated that the provisions of the Primary Products Pools Act 
arc based on those of the Wheat Pool Act of 1920. 

The Fruitgrowers have been organised under an Act designated as 
The Fruit Marketing Organisation Act of 1923. This measure was 
enacted on the recommendation of the Council of Agriculture to institute 
the co-operative marketing of fruit on a compulsory basis. The Act 
does not provide for Government control, but vests the control of fruit 
marketing in an elected body of growers, the Committee of Direction of 
Fruit Marketing. There are also Local Fruitgrowers’ Associations and 
Sectional Group Committees. The Members of the Local Associations 
elect the Secfional Group Committees. There is a Sectional Grouj) 
Committee for each of the main classes of fruit gro^m in Queensland, 
viz. : — 

Bananas, 

Pineapples, 

Citrus Fruits, 

Deciduous Fruits, 

Other Fruits. 

The four first named Sectional Group Committees send two representa- 
tives each to the Committee of Direction, the Sectional Group Committee 
for Other Fruits sending one representative. There is provision for one 
representative of the Council of Agriculture on the Committee of Direction 
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of Fruit Marketing, the present nominee being the Chairman of the latter 
body. 

Under the Primary Products Pools Act of 1922, provision is made for 
the constitution of a pool for any agricultural commodity at the request 
of a specified number of the growers of such commodity, with provision 
also for a poll to be taken on the question if such be demanded. The 
management of such pools of primary products is vested in Pool Boards. 
Under the Act the Council of Agriculture is entitled to one nominee 
on each Pool Board ; the Governor in Council appoints the Chairman on 
the recommendation of the Council of Agriculture. This affords a means 
of affiliation with the Council of Agriculture, the body charged with the 
function of Agricultural Organisation. 

Under the Primary Products Pools Act the following Pools have been 
constituted : — 

Egg Pool, 

Cheese Pool, 

Maize Pool, and 

Pig Pool. * 

Agricultural organisation under the Acts of 1922 and 1923 is only 
in its initial stages. The Primary Producers* Co-operative Associations 
Act having but recently been enacted, arrangements for affiliation, other 
than those indicated above, are not yet complete. No relations have as 
yet bpQZi established between the agricultural co-operators and consumer 
co-operators. 

Advice on technical matters concerning production and manufacture 
has been made available by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
Advice on marketing questions is now afforded by experts under the 
Council of Agriculture. 

The main business of the Societies is the manufacture of Dairy Products. 
In November last the Council of Agriculture appointed a Special Committee 
to investigate the problems of production and marketing in connection 
with the dairying industry. As a result of the deliberations of this 
Committee a pamphlet making definite recommendations for the better- 
ment of the industry was published by the Committee in December, 
1923 (The History of Queensland Dairying, Together with Investigation 
of its Problems of Production and Marketing ; Queensland Council of 
Agriculture, Turbot Street, Brisbane). 

Reference has already been made to the marketing of agricultural 
produce generally in the paragraph which deals with the Fruit Marketing 
Organisation and the establishment of pools of Primary Products. The 
purchase of agricultural requirements has not been to any extent developed 
co-operatively in Queensland. 

Societies which combine several branches of work, such as purchase of 
requirements, sale of dairy products, auction marts, and sale of fruit, 
are few. Co-operative endeavour, either of the nature of co-operative 
companies or by the method of the institution of pools for agricultural 
products, has operated along well defined lines of specialisation. Co- 
operative Dairy Companies, to a limited extent only, deal in the require- 
ments of their members. 
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Nothing has yet been done in Queensland in regard to agricultural 
co-operative insurance or agricultural co-operative credit, but the State 
has established a State Government Insurance Office, and has also insti- 
tuted an Agricultural Bank, under the Agricultural Bank Act of 1923, 
which affords special credit facilities to co-operative organisations. 

Hitherto Co-operative Companies have made their own arrangements 
for audit in accord with their rules and no specified procedure in regard 
to auditing has been laid down. Under the Primary Producers* Co- 
operative Associations Act of 1923 it is specified as follows : — 

Part 11., Clause 11 (1). 

“ Once at least in every year every association shall submit 
its accounts and securities for audit to an auditor approved by 
the Minister, or to such two or more auditors as the association 
in accordance with its rules appoints ; etc.** 

The principal federations of Societies are the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Distributing fompany of Queensland, Ltd., Turbot Sf.^bet, Brisbane and 
the Dairy ftoducts Co-operative Co., Ltd., Boma Street, Brisbane. The 
Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, mentioned above, is j)racti- 
cally a federation of the different Sectional Grouj) Committees, as also 
described. The prevailing tendency in agricultural co-operative market- 
ing organisation in Queensland is in the direction of compulsory co- 
operation on the basis of commodity pools, or special Acts of Parliament 
vesting control in bodies elected by the growers themselves. • • 

The Stand xrdisation of dairy produce is effected by brands indelibly 
affixed to the packages at the factory, such brands being registered by the 
manufacturers as indicative of quality, and by affixing to the containers 
of dairy produce a grading check mark by grading officei-s serving under 
the Department <jf Agriculture and Stock. The Authority and Machinery 
Clauses requiring this action an*, contained in the Dairy Produce Act of 
1920, more specifically in Sections 17 (2) and 22 (1) and Regulations 111, 
112, and 120. 

In the past there had been no contractual obligations (*ither between 
members and their societies or Scxjieties and their Federations, but under 
the Primary Producers* Co-operative Associations Act of 1923, just 
enacted, comx^lctc provisions arc made therefor. Contracts may now 
be made requiring members to sell for any specified j^eriod of time all or 
any specified part of their x)rimary produce exclusively to or through the 
Association, and it is provided that this and other objects set out in the 
Act shall be deemed to be lawful, notwithstanding that this might other- 
wise be held to be in restraint of trade.* Similar provisions are made by 
the Act in regard to contractual obligations between co-operative associa- 
tions and such federations as they may set up. “ Voluntary ** co-ox^er- 
ation is in Queensland deemed to be an anachronism and quite out 
of date. It has time and again been demonstrated that a minority 
holding aloof from co-operative activity frustrates the endeavours of an 
organised majority. The value of loyalty under voluntary co-operation 


♦See Appendix C. 
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is not deemed to be in any way comparable to the security afforded by 
the compulsory principle. 

It cannot be said that co-operative organisation has had any influence 
on transport development. Governmental policy has been to build 
railways to tap the hinterlands of natural ports in accord with a policy 
of decentralisation*. There may, however, be cited the fact that the main 
markets for Queensland fruit are Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide. Fruitgrowers have organised shii^mcnts on a co-operative 
basis whereby fruit, principally bananas and pineapples, is sent forward 
in bulk lots by special trains at reduced rates instead of by individual 
consignments. For this purpose loaders are retained by the Co-operative 
Association at Sidings and Stations where fruit is loaded in order to 
ensure the trucks being loaded to their full carrying capacity. 

Regarding salaries of staff as compared with salaries in joint stock 
companies and private enterprise, the tendency has been for Proprietary 
companies to offer bigger inducements than Co-operative companies 
or private enb^priso. On the commercial side, the facilities for the 
training of the ftecc‘ssary staff are through the ordinary channels such as 
comniei’cial colleges, and the University, where a diploma of Commerce 
has been established. Those engaging in the manufacture of dairy 
produce are required lo qualify before they arc permitted to carry out 
some phases of the work, such as Milk and Cream grading and the deter- 
mination of the fat content of milk and cream. Qualifying examinations 
are held and those successful in passing the examination are furnished 
with^a tJertificate of proficiency under the Dairy Produce Act of 1920. 
Up to a certain point the factories provide a training ground in the 
practical work ; the theory and underlying principles connected with the 
manufacture of Dairy Food Ktuffs are taught at the Queensland Agricultural 
College at Gatton, where a Diploma in Dairy is issued to students who 
qualify. 

Until recently th<^re was no special legal basis for co-operative organisa- 
tion. Such co-operativ<' organisations as were formed had to register 
under the Companies Acts. The Primary Producers’ Co-operative 
Associations Act of 1923 alii»ady referred to now remedies this. The 
Government of Queensland has further afforded much practical help in 
the eiicouragemcMit of the princijjles of co-operation as evidenced by other 
Acts. The ])ubliG generally setm to favour the principles of State 
oncouragt'nient of oo-oj)cra'tion, although the ca])italistic press, while 
profc‘..ssing sympathy with the principles, is generally op])osed lo the 
carrying into effect of same. 

Agricultural co-operation in Queensland, and the agricultural organisa- 
tion movement, are not related to any political party. The organisation 
movement, however, was brought into being in the interests of the farmers 
by the Labour Government. Other i)olitical parties, while professing 
sympathy, do not seem likely to afford much practical Ijelp to Agricultural 
Organisation, becaiisc the interests of those supporting them are not in 
accord with the i)rinci]dos of cq-operation and agricultural organisation. 
All farmer organisations had in' the past professed to encourage cc- 
opt'ration, but little of a practical nature had been done. What had been 
accomplished had been left to individual groups of agriculturists. 
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The chief difficulties encountered in extending the co-operative move- 
ment in Queensland may be cited as follows : — 

Queensland is a new country of vast areas, scattered population 
and great distances. 

The Federal Constitution of Australia, and its provisions govern- 
ing the freedom of interstate trade, have hitherto rendered it possible 
for middlemen control in other States to frustrate organised move- 
ment in Queensland. 

There is difficulty in securing efficient management. 

Most of the agriculturists of Queensland are pioneers, and all their 
available capital is required for the development of their holdings. 
The tendency has been for co-operative endeavour to be starved for 
lack of capital. 

Agricultural co-operation is studied in agricultural colleges to no great 
extent, but education in the value of co-operation does form part of the 
instruction to students. 

The influence*of co-operation upon farming methods generally has been 
one for the better. Co-operation has taught the necessity of running 
farm business organisations on business lines ; it is also being brought 
home to the farmer that farming itself is a business in which it is just as 
necessary to employ business methods as it is in any business organisation 
the farmer may set up. 

Other than the Market Reports little has been done in making iiob of 
co-operative societies as distributing centres of information. In the 
social life of the community, particularly in the dairying districts in 
Queensland, the better type of agriculturist aspires to a seat on the 
Board of the Co-operative Dairy Company. The leaders among the 
agriculturists arc usually prominent in co-operative activities. 


New South Wales 

Most of the co-operative organisations in NewSouth Wales are registered 
under the Companies Act, and figures relative to their operations are not 
at present available as they are included in the statistics covering the 
operations of the various industries. In consequence of a general demand 
among agricultural producers for systematic co-operation, however, the 
Government has recently passed an Act which will enable real co-operative 
movements to be inaugurated by farmers to deal with such matters as 
purchase of requirements, sale of products, establishment of auction 
markets, conservation of fodder, and all such matters. The Act is most 
comprehensive as, in addition to providing for ordinary business under- 
takings on co-operative lines, it provides a means by which community 
settlements may be established. Whilst various forms of co-operative 
organisations already existed, this marks the first real step in putting 
co-operation on a sound and definite basis. An office has been established 
for controlling the work and in future complete statistics will bo compiled 
showing the activity of the various societies formed or reorganised under 
the scheme. 
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There has been practically no organised propaganda designed to 
stimulate agricultural co-operation in New South Wales, but the “ Agri- 
cultural Gazette of New South Wales,” and various proprietary journals, 
have advocated the benefits of co-operation to farmers during the past 
quarter of a century. 

Progress was hampered considerably by the absence of a modem law 
relating to co-operation. There arc very few registered agricultural 
co-operative societies, but a large number of co-operative and quasi- 
co-operative organisations of producers have registered under the Act 
relating to joint-stock companies. In addition, co-operative trading is 
engaged in by a number of unregistered associations of producers. The 
need for new legislation has now been supplied by the Co-operation, 
Community Settlement, and Credit Act, 1923, which provides a com- 
prehensive charter of co-operation, based upon the most modem statutes 
of the leading countries of the world. It gives special attention to agri- 
cultural needs, providing for four kinds of co-operative societies adaptable 
to the purposes of primary industries. These are (1) the Rural Society, 
(2) the Community Settlement Society, (3) the Community Advancement 
Society, and (4) the Rural Credit Society. 

All co-operative organisations under the Act are empowered to utilise 
a portion of their funds in promoting co-operation ; but an Advisory 
Council has been constituted under the Act for the purpose (inJler alia) 
of advising the Minister administering the Act as to what action should 
be taj^en for encouraging and assisting in the formation of co-operative 
soSeties. This Council consists of persons representative of Afferent 
forms of co-operation, with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies as 
chairman. Members of this Council are paid fees by the State. Agri- 
cultural co-operative societies will come within its purview, but will not 
be required to affiliate under it, nor to contribute towards its upkeep. 
The Act provides, also, for associations of societies and unions of associa- 
tions for joint action by societies. 

Except in dairying there is no extensive agricultural co-operation in 
New South Wales. Nearly the whole of the dairy factories are upon a 
co-operative or quasi-co-operative basis. Approximately 70 per cent, 
of their output is handled by co-operative wholesale distributive agencies. 
Apparently only ordinary trading relationship subsists between the agri- 
cultural co-operative movement and the consumer’s co-operative societies. 
There is no apparent conflict of interests. 

So far as is known, no agricultural co-operative society in New South 
Wales provides technical instruction and advice to members, but such 
activities are included among the special functions which may be exercised 
by mral societies under the Co-operation Act of 1923. 

Agricultural co-operation in New South Wales has reached its greatest 
development in the dairying industry. More than 90 per cent, of the 
butter manufactured in New South Wales is produced in factories con- 
trolled upon co-operative principles by dairy-farmers in 97 organisations 
registered under the Compapies Act. The output from co-operative 
butter factories in the year 1921-22 was nearly 90,000,000 lb., valued at 
over £6,000,000. Of this quantity approximately 60,000,0001b. were 
marketed by co-operative agency, including 21,000,000 lb. (or nearly 
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two-thirds of the total exports) shipped from New South Wales by co- 
operative or quasi-co-operative companies. 

A certain amount of progress has been made in recent years by organi- 
sations for the co-operative marketing and packing of fruit. There are 
now 7 such societies registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, and 
3 under the Companies Act, while 5 registered co-operative societies of 
poultry breeders are existent. A Farmers’ Co-operative Machinery and 
Implement Company has recently been established. Several co-operative 
companies conduct the operations of flour-milling and some few conduct 
live-stock saleyards and wool-marketing. Pastoralists are served upon 
co-operative lines by a Co-operative Wool and Produce Company. A 
number of Agricultural Bureaux (social organisations of primary pro- 
ducers) purchase certain requirements for their members. 

No serviceable statistics can be given as the clear division between 
co-operative and non-co-operative ventures and the collection of complete 
statistics relative to co-operation is only now being provided for under 
the Act of 1923. 

Insurance anti banking are the only activities in which a co-operative 
society may not engage in New South Wales. However, a Rural Co- 
operative Society may arrange insurance on behalf of members. 

Co-operative credit facilities are specially provided for by the con- 
stitution of Rural Credit Societies, which may raise loans, receive deposits, 
and make advances to members. The advances may be for practically 
any reproductive purpose which may be regarded as increasii^g ^.gri- 
cultural production. A Rural Society may make advances to members 
against products delivered to it. A Community Settlement Society is 
given special powers to make loans to members with the general object 
of promoting or retaining rural settlement. 

Accounts of societies must be kept in accordance with statutory 
requirements, and audited at least annually by some person approved 
by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. The objects of an association 
may include supervision and audit of the accounts of its component 
societies. 

There are three co-operative societies for marketing butter and other 
farm products, whose constituents are mainly co-operative dairy factory 
companies, and beyond them no effective federation of agricultural 
co-operative societies is yet in existence, but a movement aiming at the 
“ stablisation ” of the dairying industry desires to unite all butter manu- 
facturers for purposes of more effective marketing. Federation of co- 
operative societies is expressly provided for in the recent Act. 

Section 77 of the Co-operation, Community Settlement, and Credit 
Act, 1923, provides that “ a society may, if authorised by its rules, make 
a contract with a member requiring him to have any specified dealings 
with the Society for a fixed period .... and the contract shall be 
binding upon the society and all other parties, notwithstanding that but 
for this Act the contract would be invalid as in restraint of trade.” 

Apart from those quoted above, there are available no satisfactory 
comparative figures of the value of products marketed co-operatively. 

There is no co-operative system of transport. The railway system is 
operated by the State. 
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The State is endeavouring to encourage agricultural co-operation as 
part of a general policy of improving the condition of rural life, through 
the advisory and educative propaganda of the Department of Agriculture. 
These activities will doubtless be supplemented by the operations of the 
Advisory Council under the Co-operation Act. 

State grants in aid of agricultural co-operation have never been 
favoured. It is believed generally that self-reliance is the proper basis 
for effective co-operation. However, the Colonial Treasurer may be 
empowered under the Act of 1923 to guarantee the bonds issued by a 
Co-operative community settlement society in connection with the 
purchase of estates for subdivision upon co-operative principles. 

The agricultural co-operative movement is not related to any political 
party or movement. Apparently it is favoured by all political parties. 
Farmers* organisations generally appear to favour co-operation as an 
abstract idea ; that of tht^ dairy-farmers openly advocates its practical 
application. 

Inertia, and the scattered nature of settlement in much of the interior, 
are the principal obstacles to the spread of co-operation, while the absence 
of those evil conditions which have provided an urgent driving force in 
other countries leaves many farmers unconvinced of the benefits claimed 
for co-operative organisations. 

Practically no instruction is given in co-operation in the agricultural 
college. Agricultural bureaux, or societies of primary producers with 
social*and educative obj(*cts, appear to be disseminating information as 
to the benefit of agricultural co-operation and to be making some headway 
in the co-operative purchase of requisites. Some few co-operative 
societies appear to bo conducting organised propaganda in favour of 
co-operation, but their sphere is restricted. 

The test of the co-operative initiative of the community as regards 
agriculture is about to begin. Lack of facilities and a considerable degree 
of prosperity have hitherto retarded its progress. 

Victoria 

Victoria furnishes at least four outstanding instances of the success of 
co-operation in Agricultural and Pastoral affairs worthy of closer study 
and attention in any consideration of the application of the principles of 
co-operation. These are, in the Dairying industry, the Dried Fruits 
industry, the Wool industry, and the Wheat industry, the two former 
embracing co-operation in the manufacture and marketing of produce, 
and the two latter being restricted to marketing. 

Many other efforts subsidiary in importance to those mentioned hare 
been organised from time to time. Some of these have been entirely 
successful, and are still functioning to the benefit of smaller sections of 
agriculturists, such as fruit growers, pig raisers, onion growers, egg 
producers, and the like. In the majority of failures, it is said that the 
main cause has been lack of loyalty on the part of members of the organ- 
ization in failing to supply adequate financial assistance, or in failing to 
support the organization by supply of produce during periods of stress 
when a temporary advantage could apparently be secured by transfer of 
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patronage to competitors. Another factor in failure has been the ten- 
dency to engage cheap and underpaid, and therefore incompetent or 
inexperienced staff. 

Co-oPEKATivE Dairying (Manufacture) 

The development of dairying co-operation in Victoria dates from the 
Exhibition held in Melbourne in 1887 and 1888, at which a model dairy 
was run. Here a number of students were instructed in modem dairy 
practice. After a period of artificial prosperity and speculation came a 
period of general depression and a slump in prices for all rural products, 
butter selling as low as 2d. per pound in Melbourne. 

Benefiting from similar experience in Denmark, and knowing that a 
dairy factory on co-operative principles had been started in New South 
Wales, a delegation of farmers was sent to enquire into the conditions 
under which they were operated. The result was that two Co-operative 
Butter Factories were started in the Western District of Victoria, the 
Warmamboul Co-operative Butter and Cheese Factory Company’s 
factory at Allai|^fo^, about eight miles from Warmambool, and the 
Cobden and District Pioneer Butter and Cheese Factory Co. at Cobden. 
The first consignment of butter from Victoria co-operative factories was 
sold in London in December, 1889, for 116s. per cwt. In June of that 
year the Government established a travelling dairy, which gave demon- 
strations and instructions in modem dairy practice in different parts of 
the State. In November of the same year there were twenty butter 
factories in actual operation and forty under way. At the outset ^^he 
farmers were very sceptical, and gave only half-hearted support to the 
venture. They quickly realised the great advantages of the now system, 
and within two years they came to the conclusion that they could only 
carry on successfully by adopting co-operative principles. The suppliers 
to the Warmambool Factory purchased the interests of the business 
people, “ dry shareholders,” as they were termed somewhat contempt- 
uously. Rules were made by which every supplier had to purchase 
shares in proportion to the number of cows milked, and other co-operative 
principles were enforced, including the election of directors who were 
farmers. 

The Government of Victoria was quick to note the possibilities of a 
great expansion of the industry and further realised the necessity for 
giving financial assistance. In the first instance, monetary aid was 
given for the building of creameries and installation of plants. This was 
promptly ^.vailed of by farmers in all parts of the State. Co-operative 
companies were formed, and within a few years the industry was placed 
on a substantial foundation. As the production of butter increased far 
beyond the consumption requirements of the population, the Government 
saw the necessity of finding markets abroad. 

A cash bonus was instituted for butter exported overseas, in addition 
to the bonus for building and plant. The Government paid a bonus of 
Id. per lb. on all butter that sold between 7d. and 9d. per lb. in London ; 
IJd. for butter that brought 9d. and under lid. per lb. ; 2d. for lid. and 
under Is. ; and 3d. for butter that sold for Is. or over. From that action 
dated a period of prosperity which has continued ever since, with 
periodic checks owing to dry seasons. In 1889, the amount of butter 
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exported was 227 tons ; in 1894, 9,967 tons was exported ; in 1906, 
16,665 tons, and in 1911, 22,905 tons valued at £2,565,468. In 1921, 
the value of dairy products exported from Victoria was : Butter, 
£4,027,256 ; Cheese, £48,251 ; Milk and Cream, £1,123,352 ; or a total 
value of £5,198,859. 

Many of the dairy companies have during the last few years developed 
a large general trac&ig business in conjunction with their dairying activi- 
ties. A notable instance is the Great Southern Co-operative Co., Ltd. 
In 1906, they manufactured 89 tons of butter, worth approximately 
£9,968, and in 1922-23 the amount of butter made was 564 tons, worth 
about £109,252, with a total turnover of £110,185 in the butter factory, 
and £80,159 in the Store Trading Account, which includes practically 
everything required by a farmer and his family. 

Co-OPERATIVB DaIBYINO (MARKETING) 

For about 16 years, dairy farmers through the co-operative dairy 
companies, entrusted the marketing of their produce to agents. They 
were convinced, however, that they would not receive the full benefits 
from their co-operative efforts until they controlled the marketing of their 
produce also. Co-operative Distributing Companies y^ere formed and 
constitutions framed by which the farmers could undertake the marketing 
of their produce. Three of these companies are now firmly established ; 
one dealuig chiefly with the Western District, another for the Eastern and 
Northern, while a third extends its activities in other directions. These 
co-operative marketing companies have proved very advantageous to 
the dairying industry ; they exercise a powerful influence in the control 
of prices, and in checking the speculative control of the market. 

It is claimed that by co-operation the producer and consumer have been 
brought into closer business relationship, the speculative influences have 
been checked, and the market is given fair play. Undoubtedly, the 
monetary gain to the daity farmers has been considerably increased. 

Each co-operative distributing company has established selling floors 
in Melbourne to sell to retailers throughout the State. They have 
agencies in other States and in other parts of the world. They also super- 
vise the selling of produce in the United Elingdom. Their revenue is 
derived from a commission charged for selling — to-day this is 3 per cent. 
From earnings thus derived they defray the cost of distribution in all 
markets of the world, and the surplus is devoted to building up capital 
and^ rescues, to establishing other business on co-operative lines, to 
pa 3 dng dividends to shareholders, and to cash bonuses to consignors. 
They control the sale of butter and cheese to the value of about £4,500,000 
per annum. While the three co-operative distributing companies may 
overlap in their activities to a certain extent, yet they work together and 
confer in regard to all matters pertaining to the welfare of the industry 
as a whole. For instance, they have amalgamated in two important 
directions by establishing an insurance company and in erecting box 
works. For these purposes they subscribed a capital of £37,500 to the 
Co-operative Insurance Company, and a capital of £60,000 to erect box 
works. Each company has a continuous audit, that is, auditors are 
appointed by shareholders who work continuously in checking books 
and documents, and present balance sheets half-yearly. 
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The three co-operative distributing Companies perform other functions 
in the interests of farmers, they supply the butter and cheese factories 
with all requisites such as parchment paper, salt, preservatives, rennet, 
etc. Two of them undertake the seUing of farm produce — potatoes, 
onions, cereals, hay, etc. One Company has extended still further by 
selling wool, wheat, cattle, sheep, etc., in fact, everything produced on 
the land, and also carries on a very extensive business of Stock and 
Station Agents and Auctioneers. 

Manufaotube and Mabketinq of Dbied Fbuits 

Among examples of agricultural co-operation in Australia, none 
perhaps is more interesting than the somewhat loose affiliation of kindred 
trading concerns termed the ‘‘Australian Dried Fruits Association,” 
and familiarly known throughout Aastralia as the A.D.F.A. ; nor is 
there any which has had a more beneficial influence on the whole industry, 
the handling of the products of which is the chief concern. It is, indeed, 
not too much to say that the remarkable growth of the dried fruits 
industry in Austf'alia could not have taken place without its stabilising 
influence. And yet it is vastly different in its constitution and methods 
from most co-operative concerns ; the chief points of difference from 
ordinary co-operative institutions being that — 

(1) It is not a trading concern — ^it neither buys nor sells, but it 

fixes prices and standards and regulates the conduct of sales 
by affiliated agents. 

(2) It is entirely voluntary — ^no agreements are signed by it or 

by any of those affiliated with it. 

(3) It does not exercise control over affiliated concerns or interfere 

in their business beyond the fixing of prices and the exercising 
of supervision over affiliated packers to see that packing and 
grading standards are complied with. 

(4) It is not a central organisation with subsidiary branches, each 

with an identical constitution. It has local branches in 
important centres of production, which, like the central 
body, are not trading concerns. It also includes affiliated 
concerns quite heterogeneous in nature, including co-operative 
societies properly so-called. Proprietary Packers (Companies) 
and Private Packers. 

To-day the A.D.F.A. controls about 95 per cent of the dried fruit 
produced in the Commonwealth. There is very little “ non-association ” 
or “ outside ” fruit. It will thus be seen that the association has the 
confidence and support of the whole dried fruit industry, and justifes 
the claim that the A.D.F.A. is analogous to a growera’ Trade Union ' 
as its constant aim is to secure a living wage for the grower in the shape 
of a “ payable price ” for his fruit. 

In order to explain the development of the A.D.F.A. it is necessary 
to first briefl|^ trace the development of the Murray River settlements, 
the chief of which are Mildura (Vic.) and Benmark (S.A.). The history 
of Mildura as an irrigation settlement, commences in 1887 when the Mildura 
Irrigation Colony was founded by Chaffey Bros., who received a grant cf 
45, ^X) acres of land from the Victorian Government in that year. The 
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concession came under the control of the first Mildura Irrigation Trust. 
Rapid progress was made. The application of water converted 
region, so arid in its natural state, seeing that the average rainfall is only 
some 9 inches, into one of great fertility. An elaborate pumping scheme, 
including three main pumping stations, was installed, the land was divided 
into small blocks suitable for intense culture under irrigation, and nearly 
200 miles of channels were constructed. By 1919 over 12,000 acres of 
vineyards and orchards were established at Mildura as well as 5,000 at 
the adjacent Merbeiii (formerly White Cliffs) settlement. Renmark, 
in South Australia, on the same river, was also founded by Chaffey Bros., 
about the same time as Mildura. 

In 1893, before th(^ advent of Fc'deration, the output of raisins and other 
dried fruit had overtaken the demand of the then colony of Victoria. 
Matters got to such a i)ass, owing to the cutting of prices, that dried 
fruit sold for less than it cost to produce, and many gi'owers abandoned 
their holdings. Tlie Mildura Raisin Trust was formed in 1895. Growers 
who stuck to their holdings received more encouraging uprices, and the 
agreement was renewed under the title of the Mildura Raisin Trust 1896. 
Renmark fruit, hoAvever, came into competition without any control, and 
in 1897 the trust was reorganised under the name of tlie Mildura Dried 
Fruits Association. This body underwent various vicissitudes, it was even 
closed for a few months owing to a break away. Numerous meetings were 
held and in 1907 the Australian Dried Fruits Association was formed, 
wlikh continued with only minor alterations in its constitution until last 
year, when a reconstruction scheme was drawn up and finally adopted. 

The A.D.F.A. is an organization of growers, their agents attend the 
conferences as expert advisers only, and their advice is accepted or dis- 
regarded as the growers may decide. On matters of administration and 
prices, only growers have a vote. Prior to the recent re-organization 
it was necessary that every vote should be unanimous. This, however, 
has been altered, a four-fifths majority being now necessary. 

Pooling of sales results, of each season’s dried fruits, is conducted by a 
special committee ; there are also several funds, such as the equalization 
fund, freight and interstate fund, etc., which contribute to the same end, 
that growers in the Respective States shall receive the same net return 
from their fruit in the respective grades. Expenses are met by a levy 
on the groAvers on a tonnage basis. Previously, one regular annual Con- 
ference was held, with such special conferences as might be found 
neces ary. This has noAV been altered and monthly meetings of Con- 
ferences are regularly held. 

The functions of the A.D.F.A. are briefly — 

(1) To so grade and classify the whole Australian pack of dried 
fruits that an Australian standard of quality is established. 

(2) To promote sales throughout the Commonwealth. 

(3) To apportion the amount of fruit sufficient fcf Australian 

requirements and tlv9 amount to be exported. 

(4) To regulate prices to the merchants according to commercial 
and market values, so as to check speculation and protect both 
grower and consumer. 
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(5) To lay down “ Terms and Conditions ” of sale and to adjust 

the following — 

Proper terms of payment by merchants ; 

Proper terms of delivery ; 

Proper prices to retailers. 

(6) To deal with all problems and matters affecting the industry 
and all its branches, growing, processing, packing and distri- 
buting in such a way as to assure to growers a profitable 
return for their labour, and to the consumer, quality fruit 
at fair prices. 

(7) To conduct Publicity Campaigns and Propaganda work, 
including exploration and study of new markets. 

Since the re-organization of the A.D.F. A. in 1907, its progress hag been 
steady. The A.D.F.A. controls the sale of all kinds of dried fruit in 
Australia, but the proportion of such fruit, other than grapes, is of minor 
importance. The Australian pack of dried fruits in 1923 totalled 27,003 
tons, of which ^,709 tons were dried grapes, and 1924 tons other dried 
fruits. 

It is estimated that the A.D.F.A. controls the sale of about 98 per cent, 
of the sultanas, 90 j)cr cent, of the currants, and 98 per cent, of the 
Lexia raisins produced in Australia. The following table shows the 
Australian production of Dried Grapes from 1910 to 1923 : 


Yeab 


Raisins 

Currants 



cwt. 

cwt. 

1901-2 


34,872 

5,959 

1909-10 


108,852 

114,063 

63,460 

1910-11 


66,655 

1911-12 . . 


137,675 

93,484 

100,645 

1912-13 . . 


144,925 

1913-14 


155,861 

111,268 

1914-15 . . 


149,891 

66,705 

1915-16 . . 


247,068 

140,617 

1916-17 


184,165 

120,716 

1917-18 


151,314 

109,676 

1918-19 


170,381 

132,676 

1919-20 


280,452 

142,833 

1920-21 


168,177 

136,481 

1921-22 . . 


270,020 

162,136 

1922-23 (A.D.F.A. estimate) 

348,780 

164,680 


Co-opERATiVE> Wheat Marketing 

During the war a compulsory Wheat Pool was run by the Government, 
but after its war time business was settled this phase of control was relin- 
quished. The Victorian Wheat Growers then formed a voluntary wheat 
pool under the name of the Victorian Wheat Growers Corporation 
Limited, registered under the Provident Societies Act, 1915. The 
objects of t&s corporation are : — 
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(a) To promote and arrange the marketing of wheat grown in the 
State of Victoria and in those parts of the States of the New 
South Wales and South Australia from which wheat can be 
conveniently marketed in or from the State of Victoria in 
such a manner as to secure to the vendors of wheat to the 
Corporation the full benefit of the co-operative marketing of 
wheat. 

(&) The purchase and sale in Australia or overseas of wheat or the 
gristed products of wheat at such terms and upon such con- 
ations as may be expedient to enable contracts entered into 
by the corporation to be fulfilled, or conducive to the better 
effectuation of the first named object. 

(c) To accumulate a reserve fund for the purpose of enabling 
the Corporation to better effectuate the first named object. 

The capital of the Corporation is raised by the issue of an unlimited 
number of shares of £1 each. Only wheat growers are eligible to hold 
shares. No member can hold less than ten or more thaji two hundred 
shares. 

The management of the Corporation consists of five Directors elected 
by ballot of the members of the Corporation, one of whom is Chairman. 
The Chairman receives a salary of £600 per annum and other directors 
a salary of £500 per annum. The duties of the Directors include the 
purchase of wheat from wheatgrowers in Victoria and those parts of 
Ne\^ Sbuth Wales and South Australia from which it is considered 
convenient to market in or from Victoria such wheat ; to do all things 
necessary in connection with receiving, storing, transporting, insuring 
and reconditioning ; to sell the wheat and gristed products for cash or 
terms as the Directors deem fit ; to enter into contracts with millers or 
others ; to borrow or raise money or make guarantees or other arrange- 
ments necessary for the working of the Corporation, including amounts 
necessary for making interim advances to growers on account of wheat 
delivered by such growers ; to pay interest at the rate of not less than 
5 per cent, per annum upon paid up share capital and to charge the pay- 
ment of such interest as a working expense of the handling of the wheat. 

An amount not exceeding one-eighth of a penny per bushel of wheat 
received by the Corporation in each season may be deducted from the 
net amount of the proceeds of realizations and placed to a Reserve 
Fund, which fund may be used for all purposes in furtherance of the general 
objects of the Corporation, including the payment of advances to growers 
on account of A^’heat sold to the Corporation. 

The mode of payment to wheat-growers is by amounts per bushel of 
wheat from time to time as the Board of Dnectors may determine. 
Upon the issue of certificates for wheat dejivered, a first advance is made 
in exchange for a portion of the certificate marked “ Certificate for first 
advance ” ; the remaining portion, marked “ Certificate for surplus,” 
entitles the grower to receive the subsequent advance or advances. 

The balance of the purchase, money is payable by instalments from 
time to time as the Board of Directors may determine. In order to 
finalise a pool of any season the Board of Directors makes an assessment 
of the total value of the assets and liabilities outstanding or yet to be 
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incun-ed ; the assets are then credited to the Reserve Fund and the 
amount of difference between the assets and liabilities is forthwith made 
available from the Reserve Fund for the purpose of distribution to the 
vendors of wheat. 

Of the 1922-23 harvest the Corporation received from growers 20,127,671 
bushels of wheat, equivalent to probably 76 per cent, of the Victorian 
wheat harvest available for sale. Over eight million bushels were sold 
for overseas — ^the balance sold locally. Advances to growers, totalling 
4s. per bushel less dockage and rail freight, were amounting to £3,626,938. 
The total turnover was £4,295,814. 

Co-operative Wool Markbtikg 

The British Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited, regis- 
tered under the Victorian Companies Act, is the largest Trading Company, 
in respect of its capital and the number of its shareholders, ever established 
in Australia, and the whole of its assets have been supplied by the wool 
producers of t^je Commonwealth. This Company was formed after the 
War to obtain control of half the surplus assets of the Australian section 
of the wool purchase account of the British Government, consisting of 
about 900,000 bales of wool and a number of million pounds sterling wUch 
was their share of the cash surplus over all liabilities of that account. The 
registered capital of the Company is £25,000,000 divided into ordinary 
transferable shares and debentures. 

On 27th January, 1921, the Company entered upon the task of diSpol^ing 
of 1,800,000 bales of Australian wool, together with 800,000 bales of New 
Zealand and 300,000 bales of Cape and other wools. 

The Directorate consists of eleven members, constituting an Australian 
Board of six members and a London Board of five members. The share 
registers contain 70,000 names. The appraised value of the wool which 
a Grower had contributed to the Imperial Wool Contracts was taken as 
the basis for arriving at his holding in the new Association. The pro- 
ducers or owners numbered at least 120,000 and their separate wool 
accounts over four years totalled approximately 150,000. 

The aggregate appraised value of the wool supplied during the contracts, 
covering four wool seasons, amounted to £153,743,867 sterling. The 
assets in cash and kind of the now Association w ere valued at £22,000,000. 
Therefore the grower’s holding in the Association would bear the same 
relation to the total appraised value of his wool during the Wool Con- 
tract’s period as £22,000,000 bore to £153,743,857. This was equivalent 
to 14.309515 per cent, or approximately one-seventh. The shares were 
issued m fully paid up £1 shares to the value of £12,000,000 and Priority 
Wool Certificates to the value of £10,000,000. 

The stocks of B.A.W.R.A. wool on hand on the 1st January, 1922, 
amounted to 587,887 bales and were valued at £8,542,167 13s. 3d., 
equivalent to £14 10s. 7d. per bale. The sales during the year of 310,171 
bales of B.A.W.R.A. wool gave a gross return of £7,186,198 7s. Id., equal 
to £23 3s. 3-6d. per bale. Stocks of B.A.W.R.A. wool on hand at 31st 
December, 1922, amounted to 277,622 bales valued at £3,718,041 5s. Id., 
equivalent to £13 7s. 10*2d. per bale. Sales of wool effected by B.A.W.R.A. 
during the year 1922 aggregated 977,119 bales, being 310,171 bales of 
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B.A.W.R.A. M'ool, and 666,948 bales of British Government owned wool, 
including 276,122 bales of New Zealand and 80,655 bales of South African 
grown wools. 

The cost of administration in England and Australia on account of 
B.A.W.R.A. wool amounted to £65,880, equivalent to 0*917 per cent, of 
the gross amount realised from sales, or 4*297d. per bale. The Balance 
Sheet for the year showed a net surplus of £1,210,865 5s. 7d. The report 
claims that the results prove conclusively the benefits which have been 
derived through co-operation and co-ordination in the disposal of wool. 

Co-OPBRATION IN THE BaCON INDUSTRY. 

Several attempts had been made to start bacon factories on the 
co-operative principle, but there were no compulsory clauses in the 
Articles of Association, and vested interests were always too strong against 
them. H^nvever, in 1910 two factories were started under conditions 
which included the compulsory clause to the effect that “ every share- 
holder shall guarantee to supply to the Company all the saleable fat 
pigs ho owns and any shareholder failing herein or in ‘keeping to his 
guarantee shall bo fined and shall pay to the Company a sum of lOs. per 
pig in respect of every fat pig otheiwise disposed of by him, and such &ie 
shall be recoverable by the Company from the offending shareholder as 
money duo by such shareholder to the Company on accounts stated, but 
this article shall not apply to boars or to sows in farrow nor to young 
pigs under 80 lbs. dead weight nor to pigs sold to any other shareholder 
or consumed in his own homo. ” On the other hand the Company contract 
to accept all healthy fat pigs consigned to them. 

After a few adverse experiences those factories piospored and have 
been of great value to pig breeders generally. Before those co-operative 
factories started the trade w’as subject to extreme fluctuations, prime 
bacon pigs sometimes selling as low as 2Ad. to 3d. per lb. with young pigs 
unsaleable. Those co-operative factories have never paid less than 6d. 
per lb. and sometimes over Is., carcase weight. These factories are run 
on thoroughly up-to-date lines. 

Co-operative Insurance 

There are two co-operative Insurance Companies in Victoria. One of 
these was established during the war and owing to difficulty with regard 
to finance during that period the necessary capital was provided by three 
co-operative selling and distributing companies. The authorised capital 
was £100,000, and the above three companies subscribed £37,000. Then 
other co-operative selling companies in New South Wales and South 
Australia became shareholders by subscribing over £40,000 of capital ; 
while now there are 70,000 farmers and graziers represented by these 
Companies. The progress of the Company has been very satisfactory, as 
-will be seen from the fact that the income from premiums for the fourth 
year of operation, ending March 31st, 1923, amoimted to £122,056. 
Each year 7 per cent, interest on subscribed capital has been returned 
to the shareholding factories, which of course in turn return it to their 
farmer shareholders. The objects of the Company were to undertake 
and carry on the business of Fire, Marine, Accident, Employer’s Liability, 
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Workmen’s Compensation, Fidelity, Guarantee Indemnity, Mortgage, 
Third Party, Storm, Vehicle, Plate Glass and Live Stock Insurance ; in 
fact, everything but Life. 

It is now proposed to alter the Article of Association to permit any 
co-operative Company to become a shareholder. 

Fruit Cool Stores 

Cool Stores for the storage of Fruit are established in many of the dis- 
tricts of the State. They are organised and managed by Co-operative 
Companies created for the purpose. Monetary advances to provide the 
initial capital are made by the Government, under legislation. 

Meat Freezing Works 

Four co-operative meat freezing works are established in the State of 
Victoria in the country districts, namely at Bendigo, Ballarat, Donald 
and Murtoa. These also are capitalized by advances from the Govern- 
ment, under legislation. 

Legal Basis of Co-operative Organisation 

Most of the co-operative organisations are registered under the Com- 
panies Act as Trading Companies. This Act provides all machinery, 
rules and obligations, giving the legal status, and providing safeguards 
for shareholders and others. A few are registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. , ^ 

With few exceptions these organisations provide for voluntary 
co-operation ; there is no compulsion. Shareholders are permitted to 
exercise their own discretion as to whether or not they do business with 
or through their co-operative companies. 

State Attitude 

The State Government of Victoria gives monetary aid to certain 
co-operative companies, chiefly in the form of advances, to be repaid 
over a long term of years at a low rate of interest, under the Fruit Act, 
1917, and the Primary Producers’ Advances Act, 1919. These Acta 
do not apply exclusively or specificially to co-operative societies, but a 
clause in the Advances Act provides that : A loan under this Act shall 
not be granted to any company unless a three-fifths majority in number 
and value of the shares in the company are held hona fide by shareholders 
or members thereof being persons engaged in the production of any 
primary products supplied to the undertaking of the company.” 


South Australia 

The Co-operative movement amongst agricultural producers of South 
Australia has made comparatively little progress. While there is a limited 
number of Co-operative Societies for the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
the greater proportion of the output of these products comes from factories 
that cannot be so regarded. A few Co-operative organizations of fruit- 
growers have been formed for the erection of county Cool Stores ; these 
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also only deal with a small proportion of the fruit produced. Co-operative 
action on a limited scale for the marketing of dried fruits has been 
achieved, but the Australian Dried Fruits Association, which has branches 
in the various States, has not been a financial organization and scarcely 
comes within the scope of enquiry. There is no central body responsible 
for organisation or propaganda work and there are no reliable statistics 
available concerning output, purposes, requirements, classification of 
societies, membership, and so forth. 
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New Zealand 

The story of the expansion of the dairy industry in New Zealand is also 
one of the most impressive chapters in the history of Co-operative 
organization. As in the case of Denmark, there is abundant evidence 
that effective organization, on right principles and for proper objects, 
has been the key to the markets of the world for the New Zealand farmer. 
Whereas ten years ago the Dominion supplied Britain with but 18,773 
tons of butter, last year the quantity was 67,173 tons, or 25 per cent, 
of her total ii^orts. In cheese the Dominion’s contribution was 64 per 
cent, of Britam’s importation. With the material available it is not 
possible, however, to give a complete record of the part which New Zealand 
Co-operation ha% taken in this enrichment of the Dominion, but it has 
been a leading one throughout the years of this progress, and some 
indications of its principles and practice, and of the causes of progress, 
may be found in what follows. 

In the North Island an amalgamation of Dairy Factories has Ibeen 
effected in the constitution of the New Zealand Co-operative Dairy 
Company, the head ofSce of which is at Hamilton, New Zealand. This 
company controls 59 factories and creameries scattered at intervals over 
a territory of 159 miles in length by 60 miles in width and catering for 
8,000 suppliers. 

The circumstances under which the amalgamation was brought about 
are set out in the following letter from the company : — 

“ Before the amalgamation in 1919 and 1920 the dairy industry in this 
district was served by three fairly large co-operative dairy companies — the 
New Zealand Dairy Association, the Waikato Co-operative Dairy Company 
and the Thames Valley Dairy Company. Competition between the first 
two named was perticularly keen. The Dairy Association had developed 
under the old creamery system, and was the older compony. The 
Waikato Company had started about 1909, and by the prosecution of 
the Home Separator movement had made a very rapid growth. It was 
found that the competition between these two companies added to the 
cost of administration by the employment of canvassers and to the cost 
of manufacture by reason of the fact that some factories were not 
sufficiently patronized, while others might be overloaded. These factors 
led to a desire for amalgamation which aimed to eliminate the unnecessary 
expenses of competition between co-operative companies. The negoti- 
ations to this end occupied some time, but eventually were consummated 
in 1919, and in the succeeding year the Thames Valley Dairy Company 
also amalgamated. 
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“ The three main objectives aimed at in the amalgamation were to effect 
improvement in (1) manufacture ; (2) quality ; and (3) marketing power. 
Reductions in manufacturing costs. were secured by (1) cartage routes 
being properly organized and avoiding duplication ; (2) each factory 
being organized to handle the supply most conveniently situated to it ; 
(3) bulk buying of factory requisites being introduced.” 

Of the three constituent companies, the New Zealand Dairy Association, 
Ltd., began its existence as a co-operative concern in 1901, when 847 
shareholders agreed to take over at a price of £40,000 the business 
operated by the N.Z. Dairy Association. The Association had an output 
of 1,200 tons, of which 400 tons were consumed on the local market, 
and 800 tons exported to London. The business equipment consisted 
of two central factories, one at Pukekoho and one at Ngaruawahia, and 
40 creameries. The creamery system was the basis upon which the 
business had been developed. The Company undertook to erect a 
creamery in any district which would guarantee 250 cows. 

• 

The Thames Valley Co-operative Dairy Company, Ltd., was formed 
in 1901 and for the season ending 1902 had 67 suppliers. In the first 
season 94 tons of butter were made, of a gross value of £7,275. The 
turnover in the final year of independent existence was over 100 times 
greater. In its later stages the company began an ambitious enterprise 
in a large dried milk factory at Waitoa — now the largest of its kind in the 
world.* 

The Waikato Co-operative Dairy Company, Ltd., had an interesting 
origin. It began the business as a proprietary concern in a small way in 
1909, but at the end of the first season the company was reorganized 
on a co-operative basis. The farmer suppliers, however, were slow in 
taking up sliares, aijd it was not until it was made worth their while by an 
extra bonus paid to shareholders as against non -shareholders, as an in- 
ducement to take up shares, that the Company began to feel its way 
into active co-operation. Amalgamation with the N.Z. Dairy Association 
was finally effected in 1919. 

To return to the company’s letter, the first result of amalgamation 
recorded is a reduction in manufucturing costs. “ The average costs of 
manufacture of our butter, including cost of rail freight on cream to the 
factory, and on the manufactured goods into the freezer, and allowing 
for depreciation on plant, is 1.4 of a penny per lb. The economies in 
administration due to amalgamation have reduced our manufacturing 
charges considerably. 

“ A very potent argument in favour of amalgamation was the improve- 
ment to be effected in quality. The competition existing before the 
amalgamation, meant that when^ a supplier became dissatisfied he 
simply transferred his patronage from one factory to another, and this 
operated to force the companies to accept cream that should have not 
been accepted, rather than lose supply. The outcome of this was that 
a very unsatisfactory grade of butter was made in those days. The 
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average grade before amalgamation was 89 points. This was quite 
unsatisfactory, and consequently immediately amalgamation was cilected 
three main steps were taken to improve the quality of thi* company’s 
butter, viz : — (1) introduction of a grading system ; (2) establishment 
of dairy instructors ; and (3) establishment of a monthly newspaper. 

“ By the grading system a premium of Jd. per pound was given for 
super^e cream over a standard price fixed for first grade, and a penalty 
of Id. (afterwards increased to 2d.) imposed for second grade. Tiie 
standard was fixed as follows : Superfine cream was cream that when 
manufactured into butter would yield a butter grading over 91 points. 
First grade was cream which when made into butter would grade from 
88 to 91 points ; and second grade was that which would fall below 
88 points. 

“ Simultaneously dairy instructors were appointed, arrangements 
being that two-thirds of their salaries was provided by the Dairy Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the whole of their travelling 
expenses, wbik the company contributed the remaining one third of 
their salaiy . At the present time twelve of these instructors are employed . 

“ They are armed with drastic powers, which they exercise with discretion 
and restraint, but they have power to close up a shed, and refuse supply 
if it is not in a fit conchtion. In actual working practice they concentrate 
upon the second grade article, with a view to improving it and so im- 
proving the general quality of the company’s product. Viewed at first 
with some suspicion and ^strust by the farmers, they have won their 
way into their confidence, and undoubtedly deserve a great deal of the 
credit for the improvement that has taken place. 

“ The net results of the efforts made to improve the quality of the 
company’s butter are shown in the following table, revealing the history 
of the past four years ; 



Output 

Tons 

Superfine 

let Grade 

2nd Grade 

Average 

Points 

1919-1920 

10,395 i 

60 

32 

8 


1920-1921 


72-25 

20 

7*75 


1921-1922 

18,218 

74 

18*5 

7-5 


1922-1923 


87-76 

9*41 

2-R3 



“ The improvement in the ability to market the supplier’s produce 
has been a&cted by the amalgamation, because it has concentrated a 
large quantity of produce under one control, and has consequently 
enabled pressure to be brought to bear upon the market when advisable. It 
has also made it possible to supply big quantities of standardized butter to 
meet consumers’ demands, and has so simplified the task of the whole 
distributor. To facilitate the marketing of the company’s production 
it has been found advisable to open a London office, where the London 
manager of the company exercises control over the activities of the four 
distributing agents through whom our produce is marketed. He himself 
does not engage in the selling of our produce, but oversees their activities 
in this direction.” 
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Another New Zealand system of co-operative marketing, in connection 
with the British Co-operative Wholesale, is referred to under the heading 
of “ Overseas Marketing,’* and New Zealand is also represented in the 
Overseas Farmers’ Co-operative Federations, Ltd., of which an account 
is given in the same chapter. 
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South Africa 

Co-operation in agriculture in South Africa is a development of the 
last 20 years. The first legislative recognition in South Africa 
of the need of co-operation among farmers was the adoption 
in Natal in 1904 of an Agricultural Development Act which 
empowered the Government to advance loans to assist farmers in the 
establishment of co-operative organizations. But little or no advantage 
seems to have been taken of this facility. Co-operative development 
really dates frgm some years later, when a number of J^oint Stock Com- 
panies with co-operative principles were formed under the Companies 
Act. Of these the Creamery Companies have been the most successful. 
They are the piftneers of the dairy industry and are largely responsible 
for the excellent progress it has made in the Province. 

In the Cape Colony a general co-operative movement was initiated in 
1906, when an Act was passed authorising Government loans to be made 
to co-operative organizations. An expert was appointed by the Govern- 
ment to organize the farmers, and in due course a large number of co- 
operative winery and creamery societies were established and registered 
as Joint Stock Companies under the Cape Companies Act. Unfortunately 
the high hopes entertained of these societies were not realised. Little 
or no supervision was exercised by Government over their operations, 
and errors of management and organization after some years brought 
about a position of virtual insolvency. Official investigation showed that 
some had incurred higher capital expenditure than was justified by their 
turnover, while with others the action of the shareholders in pa3dng 
themselves higher prices for their produce than were justified by the 
trading returns vas the responsible factor. A proportion of the Com- 
panies survived the investigation and are to-day doing good work. 

What might be called a second co-operative movement has arisen in the 
Cape Province within the last 10 years and has resulted in the formation 
of a large number of societies, the majority of which are successfully 
fulfilling their objects. 

In the Transvaal, the Movement began in 1908. At that date, the 
difficulty farmers were experiencing in disposing of their produce profit- 
ably had become an urgent problem, and the Transvaal Government 
decided to encourage the development of co-operative methods of market- 
ing in every way possible. As a first step an Act regulating the regis- 
tration and management of societies was passed. This secured the 
adoption by societies in the Transvaal of strict co-operative principles 
and to it must be ascribed the fact that the movement made more progress 
in the Transvaal during the following 14 years than in any other part of 
South Africa. 
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An exactly similar enactment became law in the Orange Free State in 
1910. Prior to this the only co-operative undertakings which achieved 
any degree of success in the Provinces uere a number of creameries engaged 
in a modified form of co-operation andrfjgistered under the Companies Law. 
These were given assistance from public funds, and have on the whole 
made good progress. Up to 1916, however, very little further develop- 
ment took place. At that date a new* movement arose among the maize 
farmers, as a result of whi(?h a number of very influential societies formed 
under the Co-operative Societies Act are operating to-day. 

All societies established under the Transvaal and Free State Acts 
mentioned above were required to adopt the principle of the unlimited 
liability of members. They are financed by the Government Land and 
Agricultural Bank, which grants fixed loans repayable over a number of 
years for the erection of building and plant, and seasonal cash credit loans 
for the paymemt of advances on produce. 

To administer the Transvaal and Orange Free State Co-operative Acts 
a separate Division of the Agricultural Department was created and 
placed in charge of a Registrar who was also made resf>onsible for all 
general propaganda and organization work. In a short time societies 
were organized in almost every district of the Transva&l, and it became 
necessary to establish a Central Agency to handle the distribution and 
marketing of their produce. In due course such an Agency was formed 
in Johann(‘sburg with Government assistance. 

Soop after the initiation of the movement in the Transvaal it became 
apparent that a close supervision would have to be exercised over the 
conduct of affairs at the distiict societies. The directors, being farmers, 
■were seldom men with commcucial experience, and thc^y wore often 
compl(5tcly under the control of local men who had no particular qualifi- 
cation for the post of manager and who perpetrated every possible outrage 
on accepted business principles. On recognition of the necessity, the 
Government appointecl two Inspectors to the Registrar’s staff. Their 
investigations showtnl that some few societies had made good progress, 
but that a grc*at number were either hopelessly involved or on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Of the 30 active societies registered 14 were dissolved. 
The others clFected a thorough reorganization and succc^eded to a veiy 
large extemt in retrieving their position. 

As will appear from the above, co-operative associations in the Cape 
and Natal Provinces were registered under the Companies Acts of these 
Provinces, and received little supervision fj’oin Government sources. In 
the Transvaal and Oiange Free State, societies formed with unlimited 
liability were registered under Co-operative Acts, A\hile all limited co- 
operative associations were governed by the ordinary Companies Laws. 

In 1922 circumstances induced the Government to secure the adoption 
by Parliament of a new Union Act regulating the formation, registration 
and management of co-operative societies and companies. This Act made 
it possible to form and register co-operative associations with limited 
liability, and has thus encoui aged sections of the farming community to 
co-opej*ate and obtain assistance" from the Land Bank, which were pre- 
viously deterred by tho unlimited liability principle on which the regis- 
tered societies were working. The Act also required all existing organiza- 
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tions of a genuine co-operative nature, established under the Companies 
Laws, to register with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. In doing 
so they were alloA^ed to retain their existing Aiticies of Association if 
desired. All new associations formed must, however, comply with the 
follovidng fundamental principles : 

(a) Membership to be confined to producers ; 

(h) The association to act as the agent of the member who receives 
the full price realised by his products less a charge made for 
administration expenses, for a Reserve Fund to. serve as 
working capital and, in the case of shareholding associations, 
for a limited interest on paid up share capital ; 

(c) The association not to trade or carry on any of its operations 

on behalf or for the benefit of any person who is not a member ; 

(d) The operations of the association, through a restricted voting 

power, to be controlled by persons and not. by capital ; 

(e) The capital of shareholding associations (limited) not to bo 

fixe^ but to be variable in amount according to the nominal 
value of shares subscribed from time to time — ^as membership 
increases the capital to increase ; 

(/) Any accumulated funds to bo distributed only on dissolution 
of the association, and such distiibution to be made on the 
basis of the business transaeted with thc^ association by each 
member, after, in the (jase of a limited company, the paid up 
share capital has been refunded to members. * • • 

The new legislation wm welcomed throughout the country and farmers 
in almost every district set about the formation of associations. Pro- 
paganda by the Registrar was hardly necessary, the main difficulty being 
to guard against the registration of organizations whose business prospects 
were not such as to give them a reasonable hope of success. 

It is part of the Registrar’s duty to assist in the establishment of co- 
operative organizations, and foi* this purpose an official is sent whenever 
possible to attend meetings and to enquire into local conditions. The 
Registrar undertakes the drafting of J^gulations for new associations 
and everything possible is done to smooth the way for registration, 
provided always that the prospects of the now business are approved. 
Once they are registered they are given a^ssistance and advice in regard to 
their bookkeeping and business methods, and a certain amount of super- 
vision is exorcised by means of occasional audit inspections conducted 
by officials. The Registrar is thus enabled to exorcise a great influence 
on the conduct of afiairs and is looked to by the farmer-directors for 
practical help and guidance at every point. 

There ore to-day some 223 co-operative agricultural Societies and 
companies registered in the Union, with a membership of 32,696. It is 
to be noted that there are some 80,000 European farmers in the Union. 

The movement among consumers has not developed to anything like 
the extent it has in the older manufacturing countries. There are only 
10 such societies in the Union wdth a membership of 7,544. Their 
dealings being confined almost entbdy to manufactured articles, they 
have no direct business connection with the agricultural organizations. 
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Of the 223 agricultural societies and companies mentioned, 86 are 
organized on a limited liability basis, ivhile 137 are with unlimited 
liability. The following is a classification of the active co-operative 
agricultural associations. 


Classification 

Total 
No. of 
District 
Societies & 
Companies 

Central 

Companies 

Federal 

Companies 

No. with 
unlimited 
liability 

No. with 
limited 
liability 

Maize and General Pro- 
duce 

33 

1 

1 

31 

4 

Wine 

7 



- 

7 

— 

Tobacco 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1 

Sugar 

2 


— 

2 

— 

Moat 

3 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Wool 

5 

— 

— 

o 

3 

Cotton . . . . . 1 

5 


— 


5 

Fruit 

38 1 

1 n 

1 

‘ Si 

1 1 

43 

J)airy 

21 i 

1 

1 

— 

! 

15 



Timber . . . . . . 1 

H 1 

1 

— 

' *' 

8 

3 1 



— 


3 

Poa-nut . . . . . . 1 

1 1 

— 

— 



1 

Chicoiy . . . . . . I 

1 i 

— 

— 

1 — ; 

1 

Threshing 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 l 

- 

Labour . . . . . 1 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 

(ircbnrfl Fumigation . . | 

1 

i 

— 

i 1 

- . 

Inavirance .. ..j 

1 


— 

— 

1 

Livestock . . . . j 

79 

— 

— 

j 79 

— 


213 

8 

2 

eo 

86 


It will bo noted that while there are a number of specialist societies, 
such as creameries, dealing with a particular type of produce only, the 
circumstances of the country have led to the larger organizations handling 
all typos of general produce. In the vast majority of cases the purchase 
of farming requirments constitutes an important part of the business. 

Societies and Companies established under the Act are not permitted 
to purchase produce. They act solely in the capacity of agents for their 
members, who are required by the Regulations to sell the whole of their 
crops through the associations, with the exception of what they require 
for their own personal consumption. The obligation to deliver is inherent 
in membersliip itst^lf and no special contract in regard to the produce is 
necessary between the member and his society. The position is exactly 
similar as between societies and their Central Organizations. 

The Regulations of a society nray provide for the imposition of Imes 
for disloyalty. The right to fine was specifically recognised in the Co- 
operative Act of 1922. In this respect it followed an earlier Act adopted 
in 1917. Much experience has. shown that the marketing conditions in 
the backveld districts, the scattered nature of the farms, and other special 
circumstances, tend to encourage the evil of disloyalty, one of the chief 
hindrances to progiess. 
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The general produce societies are in the aggregate the most important 
as far as memters and value of business are concerned. The societies of 
this type in the Transvaal and Orange iVee State, some 24 in number, 
deal principally in maize, which they market thiough the Central Agency 
for Co-operative Societies Limited, m Johannesburg. This is the laa'ge 
Central Co-operative Company controlled by the district Societies, who 
subscribed its capital in the first place in proportion to the value of their 
business with it. The grain is dealt with in seasonal Pools. At the 
beginning of such season each district society holds a special meeting of 
members to secure the necessary authority to apply to the Land and 
Agricultural Bank for a cash credit loan for the season. These loans 
are limited by the bank to 60 per cent, of the estimated value of the 
produce received, and societies make proportionate advances to their 
members. As sales are effected, repayments are made direct by the Central 
Agency to the bank imtil the Society’s loan is adjusted. Funds then 
become available for an interim pa 3 mient to members. On the closing 
of the season’s Pools the final payment is made. This usually takes place 
some months bdtore the next season’s maize ean be delivered. 

The Central Companies formed by the district associations may in turn 
establish Federal'* Exchanges when necessary. Only two such Federal 
Companies have hitherto been registered, so that the central companies 
undertaking bulked sale of produce and purchase of farming requirements 
fill a most important place in the co-operative system. Central companies 
have been established to deal with cotton, maize, fruit and gone?«i 
produce. 

The two Federal Companies referred to above are the Fruitgrowers 
Co-operative Exchange of South Africa, Limited, whose headquarters 
are at Cape Town, and the Federated Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
of South Africa limited, established in Johannesburg. Both are ex- 
porting bodies. The Fruit Growers Exchange was formed to control 
export and to regulate conditions which had caused severe losses to growers 
throughout the coimtry. It is supported by the majority of the citrus 
planters as well as the deciduous fruit farmers of the Western Cajx^ 
Province. The working funds are obtained by means of a levy, imposc'd 
by Government at the request of the growers, of 5/- per shipping ton of 
fruit exported. 

The Exchange has established control of shipping space and by obtaining 
fortnightly estimates of despatches from the districts has enabled fi uit 
for export to be dealt with in a much more satisfactory and expeditious 
manner. In the disposal of the fruit the grower’s free choice of salesmen 
has not so far been affected, nor have the members adopted a uniform 
brand ; but the Exchange, through its London representative, keeps the 
market posted with particulars of consignments despatched, and generally 
supervises affairs. 

The Federated Farmers Co-operative Association has an active member- 
ship of 21 co-operative companies, but with subsidiary companies con- 
nected with those affiliated the total number on behalf of which the federa- 
tion exports produce and purchases requirements is many times more, it 
has established its position as one of the largest buyers of farming 
requisites in South Africa, while its membership in the Overseas Farmers 
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Co-oporativ© Federations Limited in London enables it to import bulk 
requii’ements direct from the factory. Its large turnover and co-operative 
shipping arragements have secured important advantages to its members. 
Finally, by combining the whole of the Fire, Workmen’s Compensation 
and other Insurances, pj^viously paid by the individual companies, it 
has effected considerable savings. 

There are possibilities of great developments in connection 'vvich the 
company in the near future. 

It would be most interesting, as an indication of the piogiess made by 
agricultural co-operation in ^uth Africa, to compare the annual value 
of the country’s principal agncultural products and agricultural exports 
with similar statistics in regard to the value of business done by the 
Co-oporativo Sociotic^s registered under the Act of 1922 ; but the latter 
figures are unfortunately not yet available. 

It can be said that co-operation among farmers has not yet approached 
a stage enabling their agencies to control or regulate the local market to 
any considerable extent. In the case of maize, for example, the societies 
handled only 1,321,427 bags in the season 1921-22 out of a total pro- 
duction of 13,800,000. A bag weighs 200 lbs. •> 

In considering those facts it should be recognised that the country has 
a largo aboriginal j)opulation engaged in the production of crops, among 
whom co-operative methods of marketing are at present impossible. 

‘ Thai the co-operative movement is making rapid strides is undoubted. 
It is a healthy fact that it is not related to any particular political party 
or interest. It is generally recognised that the future of the country 
demands an efficient agricultural development and that co-operation for 
raaiketing purposes is the solution of many of the troubles faced by 
farmers to-day. The acute financial stringency in the districts has 
naturally reacted on the towns, and marketing methods have received 
much attention. Articles preaching co-operation for farmers are of 
almost daily occurrence in the leading newspapers of the country. 
Generally speaking, the various agricultural Unions and similar organiza- 
tions are exercising their influence in the same Section. .The attitude 
of the public is highly sympathetic, and while no direct State grants are 
made to any co-o^rative organizations, objection had not been raised 
to the credit facilities afforded by the Land and Agricultural Bank. The 
Bank charges a fair interest and has shown handsome profits from year 
to year. 

Many difficulties have been experienced in extending the movement 
in South .Mrica, not the least of wUch has been the natural independence 
and individualism of a people living for the most part at great distances 
from each other and accustomed by circumstances to depend on them- 
selves in their dealings with the world. A proper realization of that 
community of interests, which is the basis of co-operation, has undoubtedly 
been lacking. Land and labour have been cheap, and the competition of 
other countries was not sevorelj^ felt in the past. A large proportion of 
farmers, too, work inherited farms and have been content with a return 
which is in no sense adequate to the capital involved. Others, depending 
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on an annual crop, have not thought it possible to pay their way with 
the advances offered by co-operative societies, and are forced annually 
to realize their produce as soon as it is ready, in order to meet the season’s 
debts. 

These facts have had their bearing on the position. More important 
still in their effect on the development of the movement was the lack in 
the Cape and Natal Provinces prior to 1922 of any suitable co-operative 
legislation, and the fact that in the Transvaal and Orange Free State the 
existing legislation was not applicable to companies with limited liability 
nor were they entitled to obtain assistance from the Land Bank. The 
position has been altered, but the difficulty limited liability associations 
experience in providing the Bank with adequate security, is still a very 
real handicap. The security demanded is generally a cession of the unpaid 
share capital, a mortgage of the company’s fixed property and, where 
the amount of the loan necessitates it, an additional guarantee from the 
members in the form of a contingent liability on their shares. The Bank’s 
view is that cotoperators should subscribe their own capital and should 
borrow only for such a period as will enable them to pay up that capital 
out of the procee(}^ of the sale of their produce. It consequently does not 
grant loans against the security of produce held by the companies. But 
the capital required for payment of advances by a company selling 
produce in a seasonal pool is often more than the members can subscribe. 
In these circumstances there is some prospect of the Land Bank’s attituc(g^ 
being altered in the near future. 

In extending the knowledge of co-operative principles among the 
farming community the Government Agricultural Colleges are doing good 
work. Begular lectures on the subject are given. It is realised that a 
fuller development of co-operation must stimulate farming, since success- 
ful marketing is of nearly as much practical importance to producers as 
the achievements of agricultural science. The existing co-operative 
organizations benefit the whole farming community ; by their system of 
advances they tend to prevent gluts in the market and to make a price. 
Better grading, better prices, and consequent better farming are direct 
results of the operations of a successful society. 

The reaction of co-operative business upon farming methods has been 
well exemplified in the tobacco gro\^’ing areas of the Magaliesberg in the 
Transvaal. Some 16 years ago, when the growers of Transvaal tobacco 
had the utmost difficulty in selling their produce, an unlimited liability 
society was formed with a membership of 277. As result of the greatly 
increased prices obtained the membership is to-day 3,646 and the society 
has accumulated a reserve fund of £42,866. By its distribution of good 
seed and insistence on careful grading it has done much to better the 
quality of tobacco produced and to deal with the problem of over- 
production. It has, in fact, put new life into the industry of the district. 

The history of agricultural co-operation in South Africa emphasizes in 
the clearest possible way the paramount importance of good business 
management. The failures of earlier years were very frequently duo to 
the employment of unsuitable secretary-managers, whose influence with 
their farmer-directors proved fatal. The qualifications required from a 
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successful Manager are by no means light, and it is to be recorded that the 
salaries paid 'were often inadequate. living expenses on farms being low, 
Boards of Directors have not always realized that a first-class Manager 
requires a first-class salary. There are, too, no central facilities for train- 
ing staff, though the offices of other societies and of central bodies are a 
useful recruiting ground for more responsible positions in other associa- 
tions. The frequent inspections conducted by officials from the Regis- 
trar’s staff have brought about a uniform system of accounting at the 
majority of the societies, while by means of occasional conferences of 
Secretaries, the submission of periodic returns to the Registrar, and a 
strict annual audit by a public accountant who in terms of the Co- 
operative Law must certify to specified details, much has been done to 
secure a strict adherence to business principles. 

With proper control and a careful use of the spirit of co-operation 
pervading the country, a great development of the mo'vement among 
agriculturists in South Africa is confidently anticipated. 
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India 

Full information regarding the progress of the co-operative move- 
ment in India is published in annual statements by the Commercial 
Intelligence Department. The following facts and tables are from the 
last statement available, which was published in Calcutta in 1923 and 
covers the official year 1921-1922. The figures are taken from the 
advance tabular statements forwarded by the Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies for that year and relate to societies of a co-operative nature 
in all the BiTkish provinces except the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan, where the movement has as yet made little progress. 
Figures for the Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, and Bhopal 
have been included. 

The official records show that there were 149 co-operative societies of all 
kinds in India in 1907. In 1914 there were 15,673 societies, and at the 
end of the war period, 26,465. In the following four years the ilunibOr 
of societies has nearly doubled, being, at the time the Report was issued, 
52,182, of which 47,879 are in British India and 4,303 in the Indian 
States. Of this lotal, 46,788 are agricultural societies, including Cattle 
Insurance Societies ; 3,674 are non-agricultural ; 1,240 are supervising 
and guaranteeing unions, including re-insurance societies, and 480 are 
central societies, including Provincial and Central Banks and Banking 
Unions. This gives a proportion of almost exactly one society per five 
thousand inhabitants. The average membership per society is about 38. 

An analysis of the functions of the societies is given in the tables, from 
which it will be seen that a very large majority of them are credit societies. 
Of the agricultural societies all except 1,165 come under this classification ; 
co-operative production is represented by 302 societies, the remainder 
being organised for purchase and sale and other forms of co-operation. 
Among the 3,674 non-agricultural societies, 402 are classified under 
production and sale, and 788 under purchase and sale. 

Membership of the primary societies is reported as 1,516,454 in agri- 
cultural societies, and 450,676 in non-agricultural societies, a total of 
nearly two million members. Membership of Banking and Guaranteeing 
Unions is not included in these figures, as it is assumed that individual 
members of these have already figured once as members of an agricultural 
or non-agricultural primary society. A table of membership by Provinces 
shows considerable variation in the number of members compared with 
population. In Hyderabad it is slightly under three members per 
thousand inhabitants, while in Madras it is 10-8 per thousand, in Bombay 
16*6, in Ajmer-Merwara 28-6, and in Coorg 36*8. 
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The total working capital of the movement is Rs.31,12 lakhs — about 
£22,043,333 at the present rate of exchange—of which Rs.17,87 lakhs 
constitutes the working capital of the societies. Capital is increasing 
faster than membership, lining now nearly Bs.l58 per member, and 
something over Bs.5,9^ per society The profits resulting from the 
operations of these societies in 1921-1922 were Rs.44,69,339 (agricultural), 
and Bs.16,71,591 (non-agricultural). The working capital of the Pro- 
vincial and Central Banks is stated to be Rs.9,86,60,460. The profit 
for the year was Rs.22,77,928. The number of banks increased from 
449 to 480 during the year. The operations of 444 Cattle Insurance 
societies during 1921-1922 show a risk insured of Rs.2,10,602 on 4,519 
animals, of which 513 were lost. 

In the tables which follow will be found further information regarding 
the number of societies and members, and working capital of societies, 
and details of the operations of the Provincial and (Central Banks of the 
agricultural and non-agricultural societies, unions, cattle insurance 
societies, and central re-insurance societies, during the yuBx 1921-1922. 
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NcuBia or Societiks, bt Pbovikces (1921-22) 
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Nttmbib of MBMBiiBS, BY Fbotinobs ( 1921 - 22 ) 




Central 

Supervising 




Number 



(including 

and Guar* 

Agricultural 


Total 

of Mem* 



Provincial 

anteeing 

(including 

mH 

number of 

bers of prl* 

Froviuoe. 

Population 

and Central 

Unions 

Cattle 


Members of 

mary 


in 

Banks and 

(including 

Insurance 


primary 

Societies 

SocietleBper 


millions. 

Banking 

Re-insur- 

Societies). 

cultural. 

1,000 



Unions). 

ance 


Inhanitanta. 




Societies). 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

* 6 

7 

8 

Madras 

42*3 

8.065 

5,494 

333,342 

124,702 

458,104 

10*8 

Bombay 

18*3 

7,502 

445 

208,460 

112,154 

320,114 

18*8 

Bengal 

46*7 

10,441 

200 

180,781 

68,720 

249,501 

5*3 

Bihar and Oriasa. 

United Ffflflnuus 

34*0 

4&*4 

8,126 

10,054 

4,310 

104 

112,421 

116,868 

15,004 

11,268 

128,418 

128.134 

3*1 

1*8 

Punjab 

20*7 

10,454 

13 

241,240 

17,604 

266,834 

iri 

Burma 

11*7 

6,354 

4,030 

107,667 

26,122 

133,788 

11*4 

Central Frovincea ar.d Berar . . 

13*0 

83,716 

6,010 

73,085 

6,280 

80,274 

5*8 

Assam 

7*8 

1,681 

10 

24,570 

7,360 

31,048 

4*1 

Cooig 

0*2 

64 


6,208 

1,162 

7,370 

31*1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

0*6 

1,517 

135 

10,102 

4,088 

14,280 

tri 

Hyderabad Adiiuuistert’<l Area 

0*1 

— 

•— 

— 

268 

268 

ri 

Delhi 

0*6 

150 

— 

1,028 

034 

2,562 

8*1 

Total (British India) .. 

242*8 

146,070 

21,308 

1,417,371 

380,724 

1,814,095 

7*5 

Mysore 


2,383 



61,377 

43,1.52 

04,520 

15*8 

Baroda 


722 

— 

13,826 

3,443 

17,269 

8*2 

Hyderabad 


2,335 

— 

•J8,742 

7,357 

36.099 

2*8 

Bhopal 

wm 

1,468 

18^ 

12.29.S 

— 

12,208 

17*1 

Total (Indian States] . . 

21*3 

6,808 

185 

106,243 

63^ 

180,185 

7*1 

GRAND TOTAL.. 

264*2 

184,876 j 

21,854 

1,823,614 

450,676 

1.874,280 

ri 
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WoBKiNO Capital, bt Provibcbs (1921-22) 


Province 

Popu- 

lation 

In 

mil- 

lions. 

Share 
Guital 
paiQ up. 

Loans and Deposits held at the end of the 
TRAB from 

Reserve 
and othei 
Funds. 

Totol. 

Number 
of annaa 
per head 
of popu- 
lation. 

§ 

f 

Societies. 

Provincial 

or 

Centrai 

Banks. 

Govern* 

inent. 

Non- 

Members 

and 

other 

sources. 

1 

2 

3* 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 




H(1,000) 

11(1,000) 

K(1,000) 

11(1,000) 

A(1.000) 

Rd.OOO) 

R(1.000) 

As. 

Madras 

413 

70,80 

28.72 

20.84 

2,71,30 

04 

1,77,42 

21.04 

6,01,11 


Bombay . . 

113 

50,10 

1,04,05 

40,02 

86,24 

12,00 

1,11,30 

21,60 

4.36,30 



46*7 

47,82 

32,18 

3,25 

1,28,33 

32 

1,26,33 

31,45 

3.08,00 


Bihair and Orissa. . 

34*0 

14,27 

4,85 

3.43 

60.17 

21 

6LW 

12,71 

•i,ec;:p 


United Provinces.. 

46*4 

31,64 

4,42 

137 

44.13 

1 

42,73 

h*,98 

1,44,28 


Punjab 

20*7 

69,37 

19,26 

21.01 

1.44,41 

8,46 

1,08,76 

mmi 

4,30,77 


Burma 

11*7 

66,79 

9,33 

14,08 

1,06,82 

16,03 

1.16,17 

3'), 10 

3.64,41 


Central Provinces 











and Borar 

13*9 

27,01 

2,53 

13,79 

1,47,14 

6,09 

08,18 

21,41 

3,16,16 


Assam 

■i 


2,82 

1,11 

3,66 

28 

6,78 

2,84 

20,40 


Coorg 

ml 

WiM 

22 

7 

0 

1 

36 

74 

2,60 


Ajmer-Merwara .. 

12 


26 

11 

14,04 

10 

17,02 

3,33 

43,16 

136 

Hyderbad Admin* 











istered Area . 

ml 

22 

32 

9 

— 

— 


1 

64 

10 

Delhi 

K 

2.5 

1 

— 

1,59 

— 

.3,26 

1 

6,10 

10 

Total 

242*9 

4.07,81 

2,08,97 

1,20,07 

10,17,91 

39,64 


2,35,71 

28,98.32 

10 

(British India) 











Mysore 

' 6*0 

34,46 

9,66 

2,17 

10,4.S 

5 

16,65 

8,50 

81,97 


Baroda 

2*1 

1,90 

4,07 

67 

7,63 

2,24 

8,12 

3,05 

27,07 


Hyderabad 

12*6 

18,96 


73 

32.81 

10,63 

19,69 

5,57 

90,33 


Bhopal 

0*7 

47 

— 

22 

5.41 

— 

7,27 

68 

13,96 


Total 

21*3 

65,80 

16,77 

3,69 

66,33 

12,92 

61,63 

17,70 

2.13,62 

10 

(Indian States) 











Guard Total . 

204*2 

4.63,09 

2,24,74 

1.23,70 

10,T4,U 

62,40 

9,19,94 

2.63.41 

31,12,24 

10 
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OPBBATioirs OF Pbovincial akd Centbai. Banes (1921-22). 




Number or 

MEMDEBS 

NUMBER OF AFl 
HOLDING SH 

Bi 

riLUTED SO< 
iRES IN 
INKS 

3IETISS 

«XRAL 

Loans m 

THE 1 

ADE DURnta 
r£AB TO 

Province. 

of 

Banks. 

Indivi- 

duals. 

Societies 

Central 

Credit. 

Agr - 
cultural 
Credit. 

Non-Agrl- 

cultural 

Credit. 

H 

Indivi- 

duals. 

Banks 

and 

Societies. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


0 

10 

(a) PROVINCIAL^ 
BANKS. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

1 

.302 

00 

31 

20 

21 

18 

3,07,066 

30.27.482 

Bombay i 

1 

774 

176 

— 

— 

— . 


11,47,200 

60,15,707 

Bengal 

1 

— 

77 

60 

2 

0 

6 

— - 

19,04,021 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

24 

20 

22 

7 

— 

— 

— 

8,34.874 

Burma 

1 

307 

2,305 

8 

2,2.52 

36 

0 

— 

67,60,148 

Central Provinces and, 
Berar 

1 

- 

2,303 

34 

2,367 

2 

SI 

1,028 

7,76,022 

ToUl (British Iiidi.O 

C 

1.497 

6,070 

185 

4,638 

68 

** 33 

16,46.283 

1,93.07,140 

Total previous year 

6 

1,497 

4,836 

151 

4,412 

68 

34 

2,01,321 

2,12,01,830 

Mysore .. 

1 

521 

495 

13 

393 

82 

7 

mm 

73,440 

Total previa^i^i art 

1 

560 

484 

13 

383 

81 

7 

B 

1,21,884 

Grind Total . 

■ 


6,666 

m 

6,031 

160 

40 

16,46,283 

1,03,80,889 

Grand total previous yew 

■ 


5,320 

164 

4,795 

149 

41 

2,01,321 

2,13,23,223 

{h) CENTRAL BANKS 










Madras . . 

32 

2,.M)0 

b,m 

3') 

5,293 

467 

192 

4.10,286 

1,05,69,246 

Bombay 

]H 

4,6i'i 

4,33:i 

2,017 

1 

1,892 

113 

11 


60,45,108 

Bengal . . 

73 

6,029 

2 

6,790 

194 

43 

— 

38,62,046 

Bihar and Omsa 

4i 

4,071 

4,002 

4,817 

— 

3,766 

132 

104 

— 

37,86,813 

United PnjvinccH 

71* 

6,237 

11 

4,64 i 

152 

10 

2,600 

42,70,673 

65,78,312 

Punjab 

111) 

2,2 :i 

8,233 

20 

7,920 

253 

40 

2,77,689 

Burma .. 

12 

1,331 

1,411 

— 

1,360 

60 

1 

— ^ ^ 

44,22,840 

Central Pru\ luces and 
Berar 

31 

76,541 

4,779 

_ 

4,391 

50 

205 

11,60.060 

61.34,478 

Assam .. 

is 

1,28.1 

346 

1.1 

311 

17 

5 

1,26,094 

1,50,663 

AJmcr-Iilerwaru 

r 

87« 

639 

— 

549 

— 

— 

1,46,163 

5,88,615 

Delhi 

IH 

13K 

— 

100 

38 

— 

— 

3,17,708 

Coorg 

1 

10 

48 


44 

4 

■■ 


10,800 

Total (British India) . 

422 

103,067 

38.436 

82 

36,063 

1,46C 

701 

22,40,821 

4,67,46,101 

TohU previous year 

m 

97,7^7 

33,204 

68 

31,165 

1,240 


12,21,495 

4,23,13,568 

Mysore 

ITi 

1,036 

331 

6 

279 

37 

0 

2,00,058 

62,011 

Baroda 

Ti 

207 

425 


372 

53 

— 

— 

8,33,408 

Hyderabad 

13 ^ 

807 

1,528 


1,46.3 

27 

38 

— 

4,04,666 

Bhopal 

18 

009 

650 

* * 

560 

5 

2 

60 

6,35,800 

Total (Indian States) . 

mu 

3,049 


6 

2,664 

122 

49 

2,90,118 

14,26,876 

Total previous year 

■ 

2,788 


7 

2,257 

141 

11 

2,57,338 

16,29,882 

Orand Total 


106.110 

41.279 

86 

38,727 

1,588 

760 

26,30.939 

4.81,78.n6 

Grand total prrnousyeai 


100,615 

35,596 

75 

33,422 

1,381 

615 

14,78,833 

4,39,43,450 


* Includes 3 non-credit Central Societies. 

t Including the Beawar Union Bank, Ajmer Union Bank and Co-operative Stores, Plsaganj 
t Two banks had no transactions. 
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Receipts from loans 

AND DEPOSITS REPAID 
DURING TBS YEAR BY 

Loano due by 

Loans and deposits received 

DURING THE YEAR FROH 












Indivi- 

duals. 

Banks and 
Societies. 

Indivi- 

duals. 

Banks and 
Societies. 

Central 

Banks. 

Primary 

Societies. 

Individuals 
and other 
sources. 

goods to 
members 

Province. 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Rs. 

3,48,102 

040 

Rs. 

33,18,020 

63,38,333 

21,51,035 

3,07,006 

44,02,400 

17,73,412 

Rs. 

8,16,832 

601 

Rs. 

60,62,265 

51,17,861 

17,23,024 

11,22,874 

81,68,060 

10,60,008 

Rs. 

82,208 

16,73,186 

22,35,022 

8,60,264 

31,61,661 


Rs. 

2,20,46,866 

30,76,078 

38,30,130 

30,05,804 

20,68,860 

16,77,066 

Rs. 

804 

la) PROVINCIAL 
BANKS. 

Madras. 

Dombay. 

Ueiigol. 

Bihar and Orissa. 
Burma. 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

3.40,081 

4,47,370 

1,73,81,806 

1,64,92,078 

3,1l!!523 

1,60,646 

8,60,34,171 

2,29,93,116 

78,88,140 

49,74,161 

1,80,08,473 

93,45,082 

3,84,86,884 

2,74,32,407 

■ 

Total (British India). 
Total prmoui year. 

B 

64,383 

44,334 


6,27,140 

6,08,081 

2,096 

68,433 

69,440 

.3,18,540 

1,41,660 

- 

Ml sore. 

'dotal pre^ye year. 

3,48,081 

4,47,370 

1,74,36,888 

1,65,41,417 

3,16,883 

1,60,646 

8,66,01,311 

2,35,01,197 

70,88,140 

49,04,622 

1,98,64,806 

94,04,522 

3,88,14,843 

2,75,74,267 

884 

29,864 

(IKAND Total. 
drani Total prevtout 
year. 

3,01,046 

07,473 

200 

24 

13,308 

2,23,248 

11,05,036 

04,141 

1,35,600 

66,44,104 

43,35,573 

34,71,010 

20,52,172 

.38,71,075 

37,70,854 

35,23,664 

62,71,088 

66,705 

6,21,041 

55,028 

300 

2,24,551 

4,25,641 

2,468 

127 

31,778 

1,64,602 

1,40,015 

1,63,704 

1,22,760 

1,88,84,006 

43.00. 420 
1,11,03,853 

66,58,078 

64.00. 027 
1,45,00,784 

43.00. 683 

1,16,47,741 

4,16,103 

17,10,080 

2,84,617 

10,500 

63,60,601 

16,05,850 

7,38,601 

26,31,100 

3,33,258 

16,68,743 

14,63,000 

3,31,676 

31,171 

26,038 

21,07,703 

0,54,283 

1,38,077 

2,21,015 

1,04,711 

12,80,035 

7,00,864 

4,61,005 

25,744 

20,455 

1,60,22.532 

51,33,032 

36,60,757 

25,33,020 

23,14,077 

1,00,84,780 

24,26,306 

68,04,355 

1,53,021 

15,21,040 

4,12,64*) 

0.600 

111 

1,74,301 

4,817 

1,00,686 

2,57,071 

34 

00,540 

4 

(6) CIONTRAL 
BANKS. 

Madras. 

Bomhiiy. 

Bongal. 

Bihar and Orissa. 
United Provinces. 
Punjab. 

Burma. 

Central Provim'es and 
Berar. 

Assam. 

AjnuT-Mcrwara. 

Delhi. 

Coorg. 

10,70,878 

10,97,971 

3,48,74,414 

2,76,00,361 

18,78,836 

9,99,592 

7,86,08,701 

6,67,73,494 

1.40,80,146 

1,43,38,602 

81,16,678 

37,56,435 

6,18,77,982 

3,82,01,633 

6.38,664 

7,42,525 

Total (British India). 
Total premm year. 

2,65,514 

1,500 

2,458 

1,11,060 

2,78,700 

5,28,528 

3,45,100 

6,36,220 

6,775 

6.71,186 

6,70,877 

34,10,300 

6,30,670 

42,086 

00.237 

55,403 

20,821 

20,047 

7,05,082 

6,03,405 

8,76,010 

5,22,363 

4,536 

Mysore. 

Baroda. 

Jlyderabad. 

Bhopal. 

S.80.478 

2,92,276 

18,81,886 

7,74,394 

0.43,004 

6,09,026 

83,01,138 

61,28,186 

48,086 

38,717 

1,86,808 

1,50,330 

87,07,760 

27 38 386 

4,638 

1,242 

Total (Indian States). 
Total premoat year. 

81,30,447 

13,90,247 

3.68,36,000 

2,83,74,766 

18,81,838 

16,08,616 



83,08,180 

39,06,766 

6.46,86,761 

4,09,39,919 

6,41,180 

7,43,767 

brand Total. 

Grand Total pretioat 
year. 
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OnssATiOKS or Fbovincul and Cbnt&al Banks (1921-22)— con(<l. 



Purchase 



Loans and deposits held at ihb end or 

THE YEAR IROH 


Province. 

of 

members' 

products. 

Cost of 
manage* 
ment. 

onare 
capital 
paid up. 


Provinrlal 
or Central 
Banks. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Individuals 
and other 
sourcei. 

and other 
funds. 


10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

(a) FBOVINCUL 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

BANKS. 







64,».M6 

2,63.181 

Madras 

— 

46.274 

5,22,060 

— 

13,04,870 

— 

BomtMiy 

— 

60,701 

7,00,000 

38,28,906 

— 

— 

22,21,361 

2.23.661 

Bengal 

— 

3.066 

3,14,026 

26,646 

7,18,830 

— 

14,44,814 

87,167 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 

5.767 

1,17,000 

— 

6,46,123 

— 


76,065 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 


76,167 

6,60,600 

7,98,812 

— 

r 

80,84,461 

4,30,860 

Berar 

— 

12,768 

6,01,250 

16,223 

26,48,040 


17,14,064 

00,406 

Total (British India) . . 


1,04,031 

20,08,728 

41,03,877 

62,17,881 

1 

1.00,40,846 

11,80,320 

Total previout yw 


2,66,370 

27,68,600 

29,10,808 

23,25,211 


1,89,02,725 

9,33,740 

Mysore 

1 

6.248 

1,42,364 

74,781 

807 


3,20,6.36 

23,260 

Total ytwiltiOlIPpoar \ . 


6 662 

1,43,946 

76,318 

8,894 


2 96,290 

17,462 

GRAVD Total . . 


1,00,800 

30,40,080 

42,38,488 

82,18,770 


2,01,70,181 

11,43,888 

Grand Total preriout 




1,91.99.016 

9 51.19** 

year 

— 


29.12,646 

29.87,126 

23M.m 

— 

(h) CENTRAL BANKS 








3,37,622 

Madras 

— 

71,142 

24,11,109 

10,60,834 

71.80,010 

— 

02,23,142 

38,14,264 

Bombay 


40,720 

10,76.480 

3,04,505 

8,64,702 

— - 

1,01,372 

Bengal 

1,30,303 

2,03,331 

16,62,2.37 

1,46,231 

20,46,963 

4,700 

84,87,016 

7 17.828 
2,71,277 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 

1,66,305 

(6,76,8.36 

1,13,664 

10,63,236 

— 

47,04,038 

United Provinces 

1,130 

1,84,260 

16,40,063 

1,30,311 

4,68,636 

638 

41,14,166 

8,20,187 

Punjab 

1,28,882 

63,758 

14,36,880 

18,95,067 

33,30,265 

1,74,650 

01,76,313 

6,01,400 

Burma 

— 

42,703 

6,00,635 

2,00,660 

12,61,123 

— 

20,63,101 

1,13,864 

Central Provinces and 




7,19,908 

Berar 

— 

1,22,356 

18,72,564 

13,55,028 

18,57,602 

16,200 

70,07,570 

Assam 

— 

7,832 

1,06,640 

85,462 

33,666 

26,000 

4,26.082 

44,100 

AJmer-Morwora 

77,650 

10,233 

2,42,780 

7,281 

14,917 

— 

16,26,804 

3,20,563 

1,31,733 

Delhi 

— 

1,012 

14,750 



— 

— 

Coorg 


65 

4,440 


— 


0,500 


Total (British India) . . 

3.37.N4 



02,47,403 I 

1,80,00,010 

2,20,170 

6.80,64.620 

30,80,080 

Total preototti year . . 

i,t0,W 



60,84,265 \ 

1,67,95,355 

2,78,106 

4,07,22,960 

31,39,074 

Mysore 

Wgd 

6,046 

3.41.403 

06,660 

64,366 


7,08,801 

6,46,167 

1,11,680 

Boroda 


0,531 


67,201 

— 

1,44,070 

24,608 

Hyderabad 


16,477 


46,621 


10,30,704 

17,50,614 

92,100 

Bhopal 

^9 

8,448 

80,080 

22,857 

3,363 


4,83,601 

10,640 

Total (Indian States).. 


38,401 

11,88,848 

2,20,020 

87,720 

11,74,873 

30,73,073 

2,30,121 

Total pf eviduf year . . 


24,696 

10,89,760^ 

1,88,581 

78,751 

13,86,299 

31,46,774 

1,83,756 

Grand total . . 

Grand total prcoiouf 
year 

3,37, N4 

0,30,117 

1,20,11,087 

84,88,332 

1,81,80,847 

13,08,081 

8,80,27,002 

40,07,071 

4,40M7 

7,64,A27 

1,13,26,404 

52,72,846 

1,68,74,106 

16,64,405 

4,38,69,724 

33,22,830 
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Most usual rats of 

INTEREST. 




Profit ( + ) 
aud loss ( — ) 
tor the year. 

Usual 





•Working 

Capital. 

dividend 
paid on 
share. 

On 

boRowlngs. 

On 

lendings. 

subscribed 

share 

capital. 

Province. 

27 

28 

29 

SO 

31 

32 


Bs. 

As. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

(a) PROVINCIAL BANKS. 

76,01,630 

04,73,998 

26,41,391 

17,03,418 

99,60,732 

+ 1,88,121 
+96,037 
+44,460 
+W,196 
+I,ftj582 

9 

'l 

6 

6kto6i 
4k to 7 
4to7 

8 

hi 

7 to 7k 
7k to 8 
f 7k 
8>12k 

77,060 

3,14,026 

6,26,600 

Madras. 

i^ombay. 

Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Burma. 

50,77,982 

+65,367 

6 

6to8 

8 to 10 

- 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

3,32,68,157 

2,78,41,084 

+6,01,752 

+2,95,631 



- 

9,17,475 

9,48,450 

Total (British India). 

Toted prmous year. 

6,61,937 

5,42,900 

+13,249 

+12,657 

H 

6to7 

4k 

8k 

7k 

3,43,800 

Mysore. , 

Total previout yedr. 

3,38,20,094 

+5,15,001 


— 


9,17,475 

GRAND Total. 


- 1 - lOM.m 



_ 


drand ToUU prevtoue year. 

2,11,12,307 

61,61,332 

1,30,56,376 

69,08,841 

70.64,700 

1,66,13,534 

44,28,453 

+3,89,017 

+91,700 

4 2,86,580 
+ 1,61,935 
+3,00,658 
+2,80,404 
+72,688 

0 

l\ 

6i and Of 
6 

8 and 9 

7 

3 to 7k 

5 to 7k 
4|to7i 

8 

7 and 7k 

6 to 7} 

9k 

7k to 8i 

8 

10k 

12k 

12 

9 

10 

31,58,804 

2,14,602 

14,84,066 

7,65,288 

16,83,748 

6,37,026 

(6) CENTRAL BANKS. 
Madras. 

Bomb.'vy. 

Bniignl. 

Ilihur and Orissa. 

United Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

1,.38, 17,862 
6,70,848 
20,23,605 
3,36,303 
13,940 

+4,22,923 

+15,347 

+48,006 

+3,088 

+39 

6to7 

12 

4k to 12 

6 to 10 

6 to 7 

6 and 7 

6k 

10 to 12 
10k 

9 

9 

8k 

M,778 

Central Provinces and Berar. 
Assam. 

AJmer-Merwara. 

Delhi 

Coorg. 

9,21,H,190 

7,62,56,372 

+20,73,184 

-r 15, 86, 425 


- 


80,29,398 

74,84,967 

Total (British India). 

Total previout year. 

14,07,009 

8,78,160 

86,19,243 

6,50,850 

+60,054 

+14,016 

+1,14,271 

+10,403 

61 

7 

10 

10 

7k 

6 

7 

0 

8 

7to9 

9 

6 and 9 

90,264 

4,61,050 

76,611 

Mysore. 

Baroda. 

Hyderabad. 

Bhopal. 

64,84,270 

60,73,943 

+2,04,744 

+1,78,898\ 

- 

- 


8,27,M2 

9,36,010 

Total (Indian Btotes). 

Total previout year. 

0,88,60,410 

+22,77,828 

— 

— 

— 

49,84,228 

Grand Total. 

8,23,30,315 

+ 17, 65,323 i 

— 

— 

— 

84,20,977 

Of aud Tefal previout year. 


*For the purposes of this statement the working capital Is taken to be the total of columns 21 to 2fl. 
^Revised figure. 
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Opsbations of AoBicni.TirBiL Societies ( 1021 - 22 ). 



(e) ITot stated whethor limited or unlimited. 


* Including 2,043 societies. 
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Ubcejpts f 

AND DEPOSI 
VUKIKO THl 

ROM LOANS 
TS REPAID 
TEAR BT 

Loans due bt 


Loans and deposits received 
DURINQ the tear FROM 


(ndividuals. 

Banks and 
Societies. 

Individuals. 

Of which 
overdue. 

Banks and 
Societies. 

Indivi- 

duals. 

Central 

Banks. 

Primary 

Societies. 

Province. 

11 

12 




16 

17 

18 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


82,77,901 

80,559 

1,05,56,531 

37,53,098 

1,47,949 

8,88,870 

88,09,375 

50,457 

Madras. 

85,76,651 

2,21,357 

1,46,42,205 

1 1 

19,70,382 

1,19,583 

21,63,313 

01,85,810 

07,210 

Bombay. 

81,09,382 

4,60,107 

1,06,80,074 

40,04,955 

1,22,235 

5,51,628 

33,34,996 

27,623 

Bengal. 

20,28,896 

6.673 

53,47,605 

14,54,745 

34,333 

2,38,636 

30,97,653 

2,309 

Bihar and Orissa. 

36,06,413 

1,26,733 

62,^112 

15,45,662 

41,044 

1,49,001 

37,04,140 

10,878 

United Provinces. 

48,22,860 

9,06,142 

2,08,27,380 

8,08,346 

17,06,267 

20,13,850 

43,82,403 

1,12,761 

Punjab. 

68,70,781 

5,70,450 

1,47,78,450 

- 

12,90,824 

10,13,367 

62,60,701 

1,05,400 

Burma. 

48,80,191 

87,034 

1,08,42,510 

- 

12,16,784 

1,07,385 

44,25,543 

- 

^Central ,J^ovlnceB 
and J5erar. 

1,25,372 

861 

6,73,073 

2,08,963 

20,948 

20,335 

1,09,046 

13,395 

Assam. 

64,588 

1,417 

1,76,974 

- 

6,618 

3,750 

8,950 

064 

Coorg. 

2,10,707 

5,469 

19,28,550 

67,096 

6,694 

39,246 

2,68,252 

11,822 

Ajiner-Merwara. 

22,037 

— 

1,37,713 



1,517 

1,15,305 

— 

Delhi. 

4.16,03,778 

24,66,802 


1,39,88,846 

47,20,289 

72,29,904 

3,97,01,432 

6,01,809 

Total (British India). 

3,59,87,629 

18,95,557 


1,12,14,440 

43,91,299 

70,82,854 

3,72,91,857 

8,34,449 

Total previout year. 

10,78,427 



26,06,216 

0,09,839 



2,80,000 

1,02,860 

16,163 

Mysore. 

6,92,691 

22,526 

13,72,714 

4,34,220 

7,198 

1,00,223 

4,40,053 

- 

Baroda. 

4,14,220 

1,432 

41,02,100 

26.305 

9,335 

52,511 

4,37,756 

2,411 

Hyderabad. 

5,08,583 

— 

7,09,355 

1,35,807 

— 

08,903 

5,35,800 

— 

Bhopal. 

27,83,621 

23,958 

87,80,393 

16,00,291 

16,633 

0,22,537 

16,17,389 

18,670 

Total (Indian States) 

m,36,963 

15,987 

84,92,507 

44,824 

16,971 

^7,76,802 

1 17,57, 251 

15,961 

Total prevUmt year. 

4,43.87,099 

24,79.700 

11,36,28.860 

1,64,95,137 

47,38,802 

78,62,441 

4,12,18,801 

6,20,386 

grand Total. 

U, 80,24, 592 

19,11,544 

10,03,69,252 

U, 26,59,264 

44,08,270 

\78 59,656 

^3,90,49,111 

8,50,410 

Grand Total previou* 
year. 


t Bovlieil flgurei. 
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Ofibations ot AoBionuruBAL Socukties (1921-22)— a>n(i{. 





t BevjBed figure. 
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fieserve 

fund. 

Working 

capital.* 

Profit (+1 
and loss 
for the 
year. 

Usual 
dlTldend 
paid on 
shares. 

Most itbua 
Inie] 

L BAIB OF 
fUilST 

Province. 

on 

bortowlngs. 

on 

lendings. 

28 

29 

30 

81 



Us. 

Us. 

Bs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


10,90,388 

2,27,17,466 

+7,20,230 

6i 

7* to 8* 

0*toll 

Madias. 

12,*36,072 

1^,13,676 

+2,71,713 

61 and ?1 

H 

91 

Bombay. 

20,06,166 

1,38,78,116 

+7,11,881 

121 

10* 

15* 

Bengal. 

8,44,360 

64,04,698 

+2,40,087 

01 

12* 

16* 

Bihar and Orissa. 

11,12,769 

64,70,669 

+1,82,639 

- 

12 

16 

United Provinces. 

67,47,407 

2,62,60,666 

+10,49,002 

- 

8and9 

12* 

Punjab. 

26,76,973 

1.76,46,996 

+ 4,23,666 

- 

10 

16 

Bnrma. 

12,94,721 

1,22,64,199 

+3,30,464 

7i 

10 to 12 

12 to 16 

Central Provinces and Betar. 

1,92,138 

7,07,211 

+37,602 

12* 

9 

12* 

Assam. 

72,685 

2,16,908 

+10,822 

10 

6to8 

12* 

Coorg. 

1,96,700 

20,26,141 

+84,273 

- 

0 

12 

Ajmcr-Merwara. 

760 

1,44,040 

+2,814 

— 

9 

12* 

Delhi. 

1,84.77,043 


+40,79,643 




Total (British India). 

1,41,43,506 


+29,15,565 

— 

— 

— 

Total prooUnu year. 

2,70,446 

26,12,033 

+1,10,321 


7 to 7* 

Oto 12 

Mysore. 

2,60,407 

16,40,892 

+33,851 


6 

9* 

Baroda. 

4,32,242 

45,60,107 

+3,99,270 


7 and 9 

12* 

Hyderabad. 

47,135 

8,34,030 

+ 46,346 


6 and 9 

12 

Bhopal. 

10,10,829 

14,60,082 

+3,88,796 

_ 



Total (Indian States). 

9,18,130 

90,94,517 

+3,10,379 

— 

• 

— 

Total preokut year. 

1,74t87,87a 

13,38,04,010 

+44,89,339 




_ 

Grand Totai. 

' 1,60,61,636 

11,72,29,703 

+32,25,944 

— 

— 

— 

Grand Total prtoioiu year. 


• For the purposes o( this Statement the working capital Is taken to be the total of columns 22 to 28. 
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Opebatioits op Non-Ageiculttjbal Societies (1921-22). 



Claes of Societies, 
(a) Limited. 
lb) IJnllinitod. 


uiAiA «. Avuuu j. avuui/- juiiLia i/i 

Credit, purcliose tion tlon aiid co-opera- 
and sale. tion. 

snip. 

2 8 4 5 6 


Hadras 
Bombay . . 
Beogal 

Blhai and Orissa . 
United Fiovlncoa 
Punjab 
Burma 

Central Frovlaces 
and Bum 

Assam 

Coorg 

A]mcr*Merwam 

Hyderabad Admin 
isterod Area 


Wo, No. 
(a) (aj 114 

(A) 102 (/») 11 


no. 


{(?) ^36 {(6) 43 112,164 1 94,70,802 12,02,171 


/(«) 1 -1(6) 14 

1(6)106 / 

/(a) 8 '1(6) 25 

1(6) 81 ; 


(I) 42 h (a) 24 (a) 1 

(6) 129 ; 


f(fl) 101 >(«) 80 — f(a) 1 Hs) 14 453 68,720 58,92,214 1,87,478 

l(6j 1 / 1(6)106 / ’ ' ’ ’ 

(а) 00 Iftf) 26 — /(a) 8 1(6) 25 201 15,094 10,19,83^ 82,872 

(б) 62 S 1(6) 81 / ^ 

(6) 129 ^ ^ 8,37,494 11,872 

(a) 22 {a) 02 1 — ~ (a) 46 4 OI 'l7,594 10,57,084 46,138 

(b) I7i (6J 70 / 

(;r) 138 ’»(a) 11 — (a) 16 (a) 2 109 26,122 47,02,193 2,86,777 

vO) 33 j 

(rt) 10 •»(«) 24 — (la) 1 \la) 1 06 6,289 2,08,753 83,860 

1(6) 67 / \(6) 2 / 

(а) 1 25 la) 32 — ~ — 67 7,369 2,48,609 16,800 

• («) 10 (a) 1 — — — 11 1^162 41,376 — 

• |ja) 25 (flj jJ J “ “• — « 4,088 1,64,059 2,832 

2 I (a) J J - (a) 1 (fl) 1 8 268 61,388 14,714 

(б) 1 Ha) 3 ) — (a) I — 42 9.14 8,313 379 

\ (6) .17 / 


{&’ llr ’ 


la) 1 (a) 1 

la) I — 


Total 

number 

of 

societies. 

Number 

of 

members. 

7 

8 

NO. 

1 666 

No. 

124,762 

661 

112,164 

453 

68,720 

261 

15,094 


a 

loot 

11,268 

401 

' 17,594 

109 j 

26,122 

06 

6,289 


7,369 

”1 

1,162 

43 

4,088 

8 

208 

42 

9.14 


LOAirs MADE SUBINO 
THE YEAK TO 


Banks 

Individuals, and 


208 61,388 14,714 

9.14 8,813 370 


Total (British Indlay n«)l,S7l ( 0 ) JW )(rt) 2 /(«) «4 (0)122 1 3,186 3,96,724 3,08,94,812 23,82,209 

1 (6) 844 (6) 134 / \ (6) 324 (ft) 30 / 

Total previom mr ( la) 1,1 94 la) 664 1 ( 0 ) 3 f la) 29 la) 74 \ 2,860 3,39,108 2,62,49,559 26,40,760 

X lb) 565 ( 6 ) m f \m 247 lb) 22 J ’ 


Mysore 

Baroda 

Hyderabad 

Total (Indian States '• 
Total prfviouB ytar \ 


(n) 134 (a) 77 ' 

(6) 24 lb) 28 

la) fl \(a) 3 

lb) 34 / 

(ff) nr. (fl) u 

Ui) r (',) r? 


(а) 284 In) 84 

(б) 60 (ft) 65 

(ft) 238 (a) 90 

lb) 66 (ft) 68 . 



270 

48,152 

37,40,780 


46 

3,443 

1,80,163 

2,460 

173 

7,357 

6,69,300 

32,367 

480 

33,962 

46,1,243 

34,807 

} 

61,405 

17,61,880 

2,58,228 


(la)\m 

\ 

1 (a) 889 

1 

/(fl) ea 

(fl) 122 

\lb) 704 

ih) 199 


\ lb) 336 

•'ft) 31 

fut)i m 

1 la) 641 


/(«) 33 

ifl) 75 

\lA) 621 

{/>) 240 

' (fl) J j 

lib) 231 

lb) 23 



t i igures for 4 Societira not received and 19 not commenced work. 
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RECEIPTS FROM LOANS 
AND DEPOSITS REPAID 
DDRINO THE YEAR BY 

loans due Dr 

Loans and deposits received 

DURINO THE VEAH PROM 



Banks and 
tiorictii's. 

ludividualfl. 

Of which 
overdue.* 

Banks and 
Socicti(». 

'ndlvl- 

iiuals. 

Central 

Banks. 

Primary 

bocieties. 

Province. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

u\ 

17 

IK 


Bs. 

66,32,128 

Jls. 

4,32,390 

Rs. 

72,70,210 

its. 

9,16.909 

Rs. 

.'’,89,180 

Rs. 

00,77,023 

Ra. 

1.1, 54, 239 

Rs. 

34,836 

iVIodres, 

81,99,288 

10 , 61 , 5;:o 

99,11,076 

6,80,280 

10,05,401 

m 

L3,02,173 

12,34,780 

Bombay. 

49,26,681 

1,47,431 

G2,4S,115 

6,79,768 

1,38,766 

23,73,290 

1,62,711 

1,20,687 

Bciigul. 

6,66,903 

08,994 

10,21,476 

1,84,204 

68,213 

4,75.547 

6,03,726 

20,082 

Lihar and Orissa. 

6,11,060 

13,146 

7,18,454 

82,584 

1,')28 

•',02,413 



United Provinces. 

7,48,649 

!s0,(.90 

8.28,595 

:>6.2(:o 

46,482 

4,82,510 

•:,98,11G 

38,026 

Punjab. 

38,21,608 

‘:,45,t.73 

36,33,370 

- 

2,57,075 

23,66,686 

9,64,023 

‘1,40,057 

Lurma. 

1,03,805 

3fl,C0rf 

2,22,677 

- 

37,167 

1,98,688 

33,408 

1 

Central Fr<rfkices 
and Berar. 

1,65,246 

2,770 

3,70,587 

90,472 

80.480 

“13,883 

14,750 

045 

ASB.Tm. 

20,023 

- 

32,804 

- 

300 

6,786 

309 

300 

Coorg. 

1,24,180 

3.526 

1,03,178 

6.360 

1,887 

34,050 

•>.80,776 

023 

Ajmcr>lUerwsra. 

20,663 

6,433 

37,201 


9,256 

68,560 

- 

14,564 

nyderabad Admin* 
istcred Area. 

1,143 





4.'!6 

1G9 

10,243 

223 

Bolhl. 

2,60.30,086 

51,46,901 

3,04,26,030 

26,84.932 

20,4S.5SG 

2,08,96,870 

62,88,373 

17,08,012 

ToUl (British India). 

2,12,02,299 

16,22, 2J3 

2.41,87,630 

■ 2,05,723 

15,83,163 

',77,87,708 

W,99 260 

13,38,005 

T(Ual VTfvwu you. 

36,40,848 

5,000 

:'0, 94,538 

.:,2(),333 

- 

•:3, 65,642 

46,624 

1,37,057 

.’iysore. 

1,63,361 

70,341 

2,27,625 

11,126 

1,960 

2,01,429 

12,500 

" i 

Baioda. 

6,02,477 

•13,210 

.'>,67,981 

- 

59,611 

1,92,797 

41,184 

10,682 

iTydorabad. 

43,16,860 

1,27,661 

38,30,047 

8,31,468 

61,461 

28,38,788 

1,00,208 

1,47,639 

Total (Indian States) 

42,70,761 

2,24,766 

37,45,174^ 

5,22,350 

96,905 

21,30,462 

2,22,472 

2,04,042 

TtAxi pteviom year. 

2,03.48,872 

22,73,462 

3,43.06,877 

34,90,380 1 

21,04»047 

2.38,35,638 

03,88,681 

18,54.251 

(in AND Total. 

2,54,82,060 

20,46,999 

2,79,12,804^ 

27,28,071 

26,80,068 

2,02, 18,m 

43,21,732 

15,42,137 

Grand Total preoioiu 
year. 


* The term “ loans overdue ” moans loans due for payment which have not been paid and for which oxteoBlon 
hais not been granted by ooiupoteiit autiioilty. 
t Revised figure. 
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Operation's op Non-Agrictjltural Societies (1921-22)~c(m/(Z. 







Loans and deposits held at the end of the 







YEAR VilOH 



Sales of 

Purchas.' 

Cost of 

.Share 







goods to 

of 

manage- 

Capital 






Province. 

niembeni. 

niembrrs' 

rnciit 

paid up. 


Non- 


Provincial 




produots 



Membi'rs. 

membetr. 

Societies. 

or Central 

Govern- 









Banks. 

ment. 


19 

20 

21 

OO 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 


Us. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Ra. 

Madras . . 


2,02,942 

2,43,430 

25,83,688 

22,25,368 

22,38,000 

21,258 

11,85,629 

22,106 

Bombay .. 

9,07,721 

4,03,427 

2,44,615 

36,88,423 

07,39,248 

22,13.744 

2, 7^-0 

3,36,668 

10,39,101 

Bengal . . 

0,41,021 

29,382 

1,37,112 

22,69,754 

26,27,078 

10,12,462 

68,070 

2,40,660 

__ 

Bihar and Orhs v 

6,06,077 

4,67,406 

46,031 

4,52,381 

2,89,208 

1,54,651 

, 23,821 

5,42,847 

4,430 

United Provinco-i 

77,563 

- 

12,881 

2,76,191 i 

3,60,496 

18,180 

39 

1,64,776 

-- 

Punjab . . 

6,38,822 

3,05,511 < 

31,3.55 

3,31,004 

3,20,343 

05,467 

44,133 

3,30,485 

1,200 

Burma . . 

13,36,418 

• 

7,81,252 

1,07,784 

24,11,624 

6,22,073 

6,66,820 

01,004 

2,53,202 

61,280 

Central Province's 










and Berar 

2,47,252 

— 

24,716 

2,12.161 

80,860 

61,848 

8,800 

64,682 1 

— 

Assam 

3,27,030 

- 

18,186 

1,74,223 

1,98,670 

2,11,276 

7,630 

22,492 

— 

Coorg .. 

4,044 1 

- 

1,422 

27,554 

4,743 

4,227 

300 

— 

500 

AJme^Kerwara . 

3,89,260 

3,01,38 ) 

23,647 

82,271 

24,160 

0,200 

734 

1,46,386 



Hyderabad Ad* 










ministered Arc • 

02,028 


4,266 

22,083 

32,310 

— 

9,126 

— 

— 

Delhi .. 

6,208 

802 

627 

6,006 

22 

4,081 


20,858 


Total (British 










India) .. 

76,62,346 

26,62,168 

8,97,061 

1,26,36,412 

1,34,34,671 

75,60,082 

6,41,261 

33,16,683 

11,28,716 

Tdtal vrmow 










year . . 

68,09,41.0 

16,60,36; 

6,74,070 

1,02,86,045 

85,96,837 

77,03,401 

6,29,222 

23,75,277 

5,40,279 

Myaor.i . . 

12,10,7.‘<;3 

4,21 ,0.U 

h 2,228 

18,47,710 

8,04,679 

4,51,851 

46,874 

1,17,997 

3,051 

Barud.'i . . 

38,867 


16,340 

45,465 

2,09,658 

30,082 

— 

24,721 

2,800 

Hyderabad 

2,03,383 

““ 

12,258 

4,71,.381 

1,89,442 

— 

22,023 

1,06,871 

32,040 

Total (Indian 










States).. 

16,13,033 

4,21.091 

1,10,836 

23.64,556 

12,03,779 

4,88,533 

68,837 

2.49,692 

37,897 

T^al Tpremmie 










year . . 

14,07,9o7 

i,37,li5 

87.237 

22,68,575 

♦ 

8,83,282 

5,72,856 

1,93,022 

1,55,498 

13,913 

(iR.iXD Total . 

61.76,379 

30,63,266 

10,07,896 

1,43,99,896 

1.49.38,36C 

80,48,616 

6,10,148 

35,66,276 

11,68.912 

Grand Total pre- 










vimu year 

82,17,372 

21,03,512 

7,61,307 

1,25,54,620 

94,80,119 

82,76,257 

8,22,244 

25,30,775 

5,64,192 


• stock bought. 
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Most usual katb of 
INTEBESI 


Reserve 

fund. 

WorkliiR 

capital.* 

Front (+) 
and loss (— ) 
for the 
lear. 

UsuaI 
dividend 
paid on 
shares. 

on 

borrowings. 

on 

lendings. 

Province. 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Be. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Fer cent. 

For cent. 

Per cent. 


6,03,645 

87,79,702 

+4,06,308 

Oto 7i 

6 

91 to 11 

Madras. 

6,00,025 

M8,9^5^*5 

+3,31.889 

3to7J 

61 

0} 

Bombay. 

8,85,260 

73,03,293 

+1,84,644 

121 

11 

121 & 16* 

Bengal. 

70,795 

15,47,223 

• +75,646 

9i 

12j 

121 

Bihar and Oibna. 

66,226 

8,02.016 

+ 25,232 

10 

12 

15 

United Provinces. 

1,01,118 

12,02,840 

+ 15,220 

- 

8 

121 

Punjab. 

2,08,066 

44,05,787 

+3.62,230 


9 

15 

Burma. 

m 

26,846 

4,55,206 

+3,200 

6 

12 

15 

Tentral Provinces and Berar. 

48.240 

6,62,640 

+26,660 

12* 

01 

121 

Assam. 

1,365 

38,689 

+ 1,883 

10 

61 

121 

Coorg. 

4,107 

2,66,037 

—14,738 


9 

12 

AJino^^ierwa^a. 

620 

64,164 

+ 10,626 

10 

0 

121 

Hyderabad Admiobtored 
Area. 

366 

30,302 

+ 425 

— 

0 

121 

Delhi. 

11,14,784 

4,06,30,604 

+ 14.10.30S 




Toti.l (Brlliah India}. 

17,24,910 

3,18,65,971 

+ 10.49,646 

-• 

- 

- 

Total previous year. 

4,44,139 

37,18,301 

+2,04,845 

6* 

5|to7 

Oto 12 

Mysore. 

19,777 

3,39, 10:i 

+6,406 

- 

6 1 

01 

Daroda. 

32,007 

8,64,673 

+ 40,946 

10 

0 

12* 

Hyderabad. 

4,86,883 

49,10,077 

+ 2,82,264 


— 

— 

Total (Indian States). 

i,05,m 

44,92,942 

+ 2,56,961 



- 

Fofaf previous year. 

86,11,607 




mM 

mi 

GRAND Total. 

21,20,706 




IB 

Bl 

Grand Total previous year. 


* For the purpose of this Statement the workiaff capital la taken to be the total of eolamns 22 to 28. 
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Ofebatioks of Unions (1921-22) 


Province, 

Number 

of 

Unions. 

iNumber of 
Societies 
affiliated 
to 

Unions in 
column 2 

Total 
number of 
individual 
members 
in 

Societies 

affiliated. 

Total 
working 
capital of 
affiliated 
Societies. 

Expendi- 
ture in 
year. 

Percentage 

of 

column 6 
on column 
6 (one 
place of 
decimals). 

Number Of 
super- 
vising 
Btal 

maintained 

by 

Unions. 

Rbhabkb. 

1 

z 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

0 


No. 

No 

No. 


Ks. 

Per cent. 

No. 


Madras 


6,494 

3,28,377 

2,41,43,071 

1,20,607 


176 


Bombay 

09 

445 

73,476 

63,25,680 

20,M 

0.4 



BenRal 

6 

200 

8,509 

2.98,732 

719 


1 


Bihar and Orissa 

93* 

4,310* 

1,20,912* 

1,25,04,568* 

5,173 

0.4 

193 


United Provinces 

9 


3,016 

1,48,287 

— 

— 

7 


Burma 

Central Provinces and 

632 

4,256 

93,666 

1,67,84,414 

1,33,862 

0.7 

74 


Berar ., 

3()0t 


1,04, 927t 

3,03, 10, soot 

2,20,266§ 


2011 


Assam 

1 


202 

12,440 

— 

- 



AJmcr-Morwara 

2 

135 

2,991 

6,21,834 

mBm 


3 


Total British India . 

1,230 

20.073 

7 , 35,076 

0 , 01 , 00.826 

5 . 02.456 

0.6 

840 


Total previous year 


18,791 


7,89,86,704 


^0.6 

719 


Bhopal 

rt 

185 

2,876 

2,27,040 

386 

• 0.2 

(b) 


Premous year 

7 

137 

2,313 

2,03,744 

270 

0.1 

6f 


flKAND TOT\Ii . . 

Grand Total previous 

1,238 

21,168 

7,38, 8i»l 

9,03,36,872 

5,02,842 

U.O 

849 


year 

1,148 

18,928 

6,33,183 

7.91,90,448 

4,41,970 

06 

725 



* jQclurles iiRtiri's for tho Jtiluir and (irii«su Cu-operative Federation, Umited. 
t Two members of the stalf are honorary, 

t Includes (Hnroa for tlie ‘^'o-operatlve Federation, Central ProvInc«*s and Berar. 
§ FiRures for the Co-operalive Federation, Central Provinces and Berar, only. 

(а) Excluding two iTopagandist unions, 

(б) The staff Is honorary. 


Operations of Cattle Insurance Societies (1921-22) 


Pnivlnce. 

Numukp. or 

Amount 
of risk 
liisured 

Premia 

col- 

lected. 

3.-2 

Uz 

§8^ 

Ji 

NUMBFR or 
ANIMALS 

Claims 

paid. 

1 

Funds 
in hauu 
at end 
of year. 

Vmount 
of nsk 
re-in- 
sured. 

m 

i 

9 

Soci- 

eties. 

Mem- 

bers 

In- 

sured. 

Tost. 


§."* e 

■^is 

A 

a 

1 

s 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Bombay . . 

Punjab . . 

Burma . . 

Coorg 

United Provinces 

No. 

9 

41 

383 

10 

1 

No. 

376 

629 

6,013 

220 

23 

Rs. 

12.060 

59,383 

1.34,964 

2,887 

1,308 

Rs. 

608 

3,033 

S.O.*)? 

6,111 

20 

Rs. 

166 

3,170 

No. 

188 

560 

3,056 

691 

24 

No. 

3 

6 

79 

426 


1 

Rs. 

958 

6,186 

36,712 

3,809 

20 

Rs. 

6,806 

64,703 

Rs. 

223 

1,028 


Total . . 

444 

7,160 

2 , 10,602 

13,729 

3,320 




476 

47,004 

70,608 

2,151 


Total prmmuyeai 

433 

6,967 

2,10,033 

13,650 

3,161 

4,775 





1,00,972 

2,665 
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* 


Ofbbations of Central Be-insubance Societies ( 1921 - 22 ) 



Government 
labscriptions, loans. 
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^he Crown Colonies 

Some indication of the development of co-operative organization in the 
smaller units of the Empire is given in the following brief reports from 
some of the Crown Colonies. 

Lksseb Antilles. 

Provision was made in 1915 by legislation for the registration of 
agricultural credit societies of the Raiffeisen type in St. Lucia, for the 
encouragement of this form of co-operation, and for financial assistance 
by the govcinment in the shape of loans to the societies up to a total of 
£3,000. This was the direct outcome of similar measures* which were 
introduced in 1913 in St. Vincent, where the limit was £500. Similar 
legislation was passed in Trinidad in 1915. At the date of the information 
available th(^re were 12 Societies working successfully in St. Vincent and 
(> societies in St. Lucia. 


Barbados. 

In '1907 the Barbados Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank was estab- 
lished, having for its object the administration of the Grant of £80,000 
made in aid of the sugar industry of the Island by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Loans are made to planters at 0 per cent. This scheme has been 
extended to the Cotton industry. 

Jamaica 

The system in Jamaica empowers the Government to advance money 
to agricultural loan societies which arc conducted on a basis of limited 
liability, essentially a relief system designed to help small landowners at 
the time of natural disasters. The interest charged by the Government 
to the Loan Bank is 4 per cent, and by the local banks to borrowers 6 per 
cent., the difference being necessary to meet the expenses of local banks 
and to provide a Reserve fund. 

Antigua 

A strong tendency toward agricultural co-operation is one of the most 
striking features of social and economic interest on the island. This is 
duo to adverse climatic conditions and the fact that the island was 
dependent on one industry, sugar production. The first combination was 
in respect of that industry, and the success led in 1913 to co-operation 
amongst onion growers, and later amongst cotton growers and lime growers. 

The onion growers have a central grading and packing house, and 
members’ crops are marketed pn a co-operative basis. All the onion 
growers on the island with two exceptions are members of the association. 
A Co-operative Kiln-drying plant for the local maize crop has been set 
up, and the erection of a meal-making machine was under contemplation. 
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British Guiana 

British Giiiana has a Co-operative Credit Banks Ordinance with the 
object of providing for the granting of State aid to Co-operative Credit 
Banks and the proper supervision of the same. 

Mauritius 

On the 30th June, 1920, there were on the island 23 co-operative credit 
societies with 2,781 members. Tins individual membership varies from 
51 to 245. The proportion of members to whom loans were granted 
during the year was 02-7 per cent, of the total membership. Loans are 
usually issued for a year or for a shorter period, made during the earlier 
part of the year and repayable after the sugar crop has been gathered. 
Loans for shorter terms arc made in respect of other crops. 

Ceylon 

There are 100 agricultural credit societies with a membership of 11,026 
and a paid-up share capital of 64,117Rs. and a reserve fund of 10,842Rs. 
Interest charged on loans varies from 6-12 per cent. Loans are made 
for the purchase or lease of land, the purchase of seeds, cattle, carts, 
manure, etc. The supply of agricultural requisites by the Societies is 
developing. Loans are made to the societies by the Loan and Develop- 
ment Commissioners. 

Malaya. 

As in the experience of India, little progress was possible in the forma- 
tion and control of Co-operative Societies in Malaya until special laws, 
applicable to them alone, were passed. It was not until July 1, 1922, 
that the Co-operative Societies Enactment, passed by the Federal Council 
of the Federated Malay States, came into force. A start was made with 
Thrift and Loan Societies amongst Government servants. Salary 
earners were suffering from the high rates of interest — usually varying 
from 17 to 36 per cent, per aimum — demanded by the money lenders ; 
they were very soon able by combined action to obtain their requirements 
at rates varying from 6 to 8 per cent. These Societies, riealing as they 
did with educated people, were easily formed. Within eighteen months 
of the passing of the Enactment, fifteen such Societies had been formed 
with a membership of about 2,000. 

A start was at the same time made with the agriculturists, and here 
progress was naturally more slow. The first Societies were formed 
amongst the Malay rice planters in Krian. Few of them could read or 
write their own language while none had any knowledge of keeping books. 
Within eighteen months, however, six societies were actually working. 
The formation of societies is at present greatly dependent on the existence 
of men with sufficient education to keep the books and records. Two 
small Co-operative Stores wore opened, but did not make much progress. 
Strict insistence on cash purchases proved too great a strain on members, 
long accustomed to buying on credit. 

Much work is being done in propaganda in many languages. The 
scope for the application of Co-operative principles seems as ^eat in 
Malaya as in India, which has furnished the models of the Societies now 
in existence, and there seems every reason to expect a great and rapid 
growth. Enquiries regarding organisation have come from Kedah, 
Kilantan, Irengganu, all parts of the Straits Settlements, Brunei and 
other parts of the Archipelago. 
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Overseas Marl^eting 

Consideration of the larger object of all co-operative organization, to 
promote a system of production and distribution in which every operation 
from producer to consumer shall bo co-operative, is not within the province 
of this survey, which would, however, be incomplete without a few notes 
on the remarkable developments which are taking place in this direction, 
particularly in the linking up of the agriculturod co-operators of the 
Dominions and the industrial co-operators of Greac Britain. It is well 
understood that this is not the primary purpose of the moveifi'ent which 
has created the various overseas co-operative marketing enterprises of 
the Dominions, which is simply the most orderly and profitable disposal 
of their produce in the British market. The extent to wfiich their goods 
can roach the consumer through exclusively co-operative channels is 
governed by the ability of the British distributive agencies to absorb it in 
competition with other buyers. But it may be noted, before passing 
on to ar biiof review of overseas maaketing, that in this way the ideal of 
co-operative production and distubution is being achieved to-day to the 
extent of many millions of pounds worth of meat, fruit, butter and other 
dairy pi’oduce. 

In pre-war days three Australian export companies, namely, the Coastal 
Farmei-s’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., the Western Districts Co-operative 
Society, and the Gippsland and Northern Co-operative Society, were 
represented in England by three importing firms. Each of the three 
Australian companies named had also a SiUaried man of their own in 
attendance in London to generally protect their interests. The three 
men conferred with one another and vith the respective agents. They 
were advised regarding shipments in prospect, and endeavour was made 
to regulate the placing of the shipments on the market. 

One of the large Dairy Companies in New Zealand later combined with 
the English Co-operative Wholesale Society in forming a Dairy Produce 
Export Company in New Zealand, in which the New ^aland Producers’ 
Company and the English Wholesale Society have equal representation. 
In the event of differences of opinion, it is understood that the produce’s 
are allowed to have the determining voice. The Now Zealand Co-oper- 
ative Dairy Co. of Hamilton, the largest Co-operative Dairy Co. in Now 
Zealand, established a branch of its own in London, under a London 
Manager, distribution being effected through four Tooley-street firms. 

The increased quantity of butter available for export from that 
Dominion, and the extent to which the production increased of recent 
years, occasioned considerable difficulty in marketing. The New Zealand 
dairymen, however, boldly faced the position, and, in order to enable 
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them to market their product in an efficient manner, there was placed on 
the Statute Book the New Zealand Dairy Produce Export Control Act. 
This measure vests in a Committee of Representative Dairymen control 
of the marketing of all New 2fealand dairy produce. 

The most recent and most successful development of overseas market* 
ing, however, is on a more ambitious scale than any of the above examples, 
and notably on a broader basis. It is built from primary units to regional, 
national, and finally an international unit comprising three of the great 
Dominions in its structure. 

For the sake of proportion it may bo well to describe one of the regional 
units in this organisation, the link between the primary and national 
umts, taking the Farmers’ Co-operative Distributing Co. of Queensland. 
It was organised in March, 1906, with a nominal capital of £250,000, in 
2^,000 shares, £1 each, of which £21,519 paid up shares are held by 
nineteen co-operative dairy companies and about 1,200 individual share- 
holders. F^ the year ended 30th June, 1923, the turnover was £702,623, 
and the pront for the year £6,062. Since the inception of the company 
in 1906 it has paid to its supplying shareholders £21,000 in bonus dis- 
tributions (of which £15,000 was in fully paid up shares issued to supply- 
ing shareholders, and the balance in cash) and £6,860 in dividends to its 
shareholders. This company carries on a general business of dairy 
produce, including local trade in butter, cheese and bacon, and also 
exports these commodities. It caters to a limited extent for |puit 
growers, having a stand on the municipal market, and handles also 
poultry, eggs, honey and vegetables. 

The nati(^nal organisation of Australia is the Australian Producers’ 
Wholesale Co-operative Federation, which was formed as a registered 
company in Melbourne in May, 1920, by the principal Co-operative 
companies of Australia, including as the Queensland member, the regional 
company described in the preceding paragraph. After registration the 
Australian Federation linked up with the national federations of New 
Zealand and South Africa under an arrangement for jomt working in 
London, with separate financial responsibility. 

The London organization is known as the Overseas Farmers’ Co- 
operative Federations, Ltd., 88-90, Chiswell Street, London. Its capital 
was subscribed by the Australian Producers’ Wholesale Co-operative 
Federation, the Farmers’ Wholesale Federation (New Zealand), Ltd., and 
the Federated Farmers’ Co-operative Association of South Africa, Ltd 

The London company acts as representative of these three national 
co-operative organizations, and, through them, of all the local units, the 
primary producers’ co-operative associations affiliated with them, and 
performs the service of : — 

(1) Marketing and distributing all kinds of produce sent to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent from the countries con- 
cerned. 

(2) Combined purchasing of all requirements for export from the 
United Kingdom cuid the Continent to Australia, New 
2jealand, and South Africa. 
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In the marketing of produce minimum commission for the purpose 
of covering office and other expenses is deducted from account sales. All 
goods are purchased for export on a commission basis. Concentration of 
purchasing power has resulted in very considerable savings to the feder- 
ated companies. Business was commenced in London on October 11, 
1920, and after writing of! all preliminary expenses, meeting current 
expenditure, and providing reserves out of commissions, which have been 
kept on a low basis, the organization was able, at the end of its third 
year, to carry forward a balance of profit amounting to many thousands 
of pounds. 

In transacting operations for South Africa, New Zealand and Australia, 
the business is controlled separately in very complete form. Book- 
keeping has been most elaborately devised to ensure continuity of this 
practice, and in no circumstances are the financial responsibilities of one 
country mixed with those of another. The trade departments are 
sectionalised by commodities, and at present consist of : (1) Dairy Produce, 
with membership of Home and Foreign Produce Exchange ; (2) Wheat 
and Grain, with membership of Baltic Exchange ; (3) Fresh Fruit ; (4) 
Dried and Canned Fruit ; (5) Wool, Meat and General Produce ; (6) 
General Merchandise and Soft Goods. 

During the season, 1922-23, the Overseas Company handled, amongst 
other commodities, 400,000 boxes of butter, 20,000 boxes of eggs, 300,000 
boxes of fresh fruit, 100,000 boxes of dried fruit, and 25,000 carcases. 

Example's of otlier forms of co-operative overseas marketing, in which 
the origin of tlu'. goods may or may not be co-operative, are pre-eminently 
the British Australian Wool Realisation Association, Limited, of which 
an ac-.oount has been given in the Australian chapter, and the New Zealand 
Meat Producers’ Board. Tho latter was established by a special Act of 
Parliament in 1922 as a Board of Control, with power to act as the 
age'll t for th(' producers in respect of tho prejiaration, storage and shipment 
of meat, and in respect of the disposal of such meat beyond New Zealand.” 
The etlect of this control has been to secure many economics in the 
handling of meat for export, including a reduction of freight charges, and 
an improvement in the grading of shipments. It has also made possible 
the placing of meat on tlie London market in a more orderly response to 
tho demands of the market, thus aiding in the stabilisation of prices. 
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Jlppendices 


Jlppendix A. 

Memorandum and Schedule 

(The original rnenvoranduni calling the first conference of Agricultura I 
Co-operators throughout the Empire is here given, with the Schedule of 
Information Desired,) 

Since 1889, when Sir Horace Plunkett initiated in Ireland the modem 
co-operati>?6 movement among agricultural producers in the British 
Isles, numerous imilar movements have been developing in various 
parts of the Empire. Circumstances, however, have hitherto prevented 
any adequate exchange of information between the various movements. 
This absence of inter-communication is much to be regretted, since all 
the movements have many interests in * ommon. In all cases the direct 
practical object is to secure a better return to tlie agriculturist by effecting 
the economies of large scale purchases and sales, and by substituting as 
far as possible agricultural control for that of independent middlemen 
during the passage of produce from the farmer to the consumer. As 
essential supplements to such organisation, the co-operative purchase of 
farm requirements has generally been developed, as in many cases the 
CO operative supply of facilities for credit and insurance. 

The broader justification of the co-operative movements has been to 
render more efficient, economically and socially, national agriculture, as 
a fundamental factor of national welfare. 

Since, in different parts of the Empire, different portions of co-operative 
organisation will have been specially studied and developed by agri- 
culturists, an interchange of views and information is likely to be helpful, 
especially at the present time, when falling prices and trade depression 
are raising serious problems for many of the co-operative organisations. 

A favourable opportunity for a first attempt at such an interchange of 
views, is provided by the British Empire Exhibition in 1924, when it is 
hoped that many agricultural co-operators from overseas will visit 
England. 

The Horace Plunkett Foundation having been created by Sir Horace 
Plunkett for the general furtherance of rural interests, the Trustees have 
taken upon themselves the initiation of a conference of agricultural 
co-operators at the British Empire Exhibition. They have for this 
purpose secu ed the personal support of i he Presidents and Chairmen of 
the Agricultural Organisation Societies of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, and the approval of the English, Irish and Scotch Ministries 
or Departments of Agriculture. 
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It is proposed to restrict the Conference to citizens of the British 
Commonwealth, and to devote to it four days, during which an agreed 
programme of subjects would be discussed, time being left to the delegates 
for an exchange of views between individuals. The exact dates, probably 
in July, 1924, will be arranged later to suit the convenience of delegates. 

In order that those attending the conference may have beforehand as 
much general and statistical information as possible, the Trustees are 
prepared to edit and publish a survey of the present position of 
Agricultural Co-operation in the Empire, if the Governments of the 
various Dominions and Possessions will kindly collect and forward to 
the Trustees, in the form of a report, all the material available to them. 

It is, of course, desired that each part of the British Commonwealth 
should feel free to draft such form of report as it may think fit. The 
Editor of the Survey, however, will be greatly assisted, if the subjects 
enumerated in the attached schedule may be included among those dealt 
with in each report. 

(Signed) K. WALtER, 

\2th November, 1923. Editor of Survey, 

13, Queen Anne’s Gate, , 

London, S.W.l. 


Schedule of Information Desired on the Position of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Movement in the Different Parts 
OF THE British Empire. 

Country ; 

A, — Propaganda and Organisation, 

1. The year in which the movement started. 

2. The central body responsible for general propaganda and organisa- 
tion, its title and address. 

3. Manner in which the central body is supported. 

4. The extent of State aid received by it. 

5. How the agricultural co-operative societies are affiliated to it and on 
what basis they contribute. 

6. Other societies, or federations of societies, not affiliated to it. 

7. Relations between the agricultural co-operative movement and the 
distributive (wholesale and retail) co-operative movement among con- 
sumers. 


B, — The Work of the Co-operative Societies, 

8. The provision of technical instruction and advice. 

9. The main business of the societies ; purchase of agricultural require- 
ments and sale of members’ produce with comparative figures available. 

10. Societies which combine several branches of work, such as purchase 
of requirements, sale of dairy products, auction marts, and sale of fruit. 

11. Societies formed for special branches of work. 
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12. Classification of societies, showing number of societies, member- 
ship, capital, and turnover, with grand total for the movement, under 
each heading. 

14. Co-operative Insurance and Credit Facilities. 

15. The system under which Societies are audited. 

C. — Federations. 

16. The Federation of Societies for business purposes, giving titles and 
addresses. 

17. Examples of regional and commodity federation, showing prevail- 
ing tendency. 

18. Federation activities : 

(1) Central bulked purchase of requirements. 

(2) Central sale of produce (a) at homo, (6) elsewhere within 

the Empire, (c) in other countries. 

(3) Standardisation of produce by brands or otherwise. 

19. Confe'actual obligations between 

(a) Members and their societies. 

(h) Societies and their federations. 

20. Observatibns on respective values of Loyalty and Law as basis 
of association. 


D. — General. 

21. The annual value of the country’s principal agricultural products 
and agricultural exports since the beginning of co-operation. 

22. The annual value of such products marketed by societies, feder- 
ations of other co-operative marketing organisations (a) at home, (6) 
elsewhere in the Empire, (c) in other countries. 

23. The relations between transport development and co-operative 
oi'ganisation. 

24. Salaries of staff as compared with salaries in joint stock companies 
and private enterprise. 

25. Facilities for training staff. 

26. The legal basis of co-operative organisation. 

27. General relations between the State and the agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement. 

28. General attitude of public as regards State grants in aid of co- 
operation. 

29. In what manner the agricultural co-operative movement is related 
to any political party or movement. 

30. The attitude of other farmer organisations toward the co-operative 
movement. 

31. The chief difficulties encountered in extending the co-operative 
movement. 

32. The extent to which agricultural co-operation is studied in agri- 
cultural colleges. 

33. The reaction of co-operative business upon farming methods. 

34. Value of co-operative societies as distributing centres of infor- 
mation. 

35. Co-operative initiative in the social life of the community. 
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Jlppendix B. 

Bbitish Tribunal Opinion on Co-operation 

{The folloimng review of agricultural co-operative organizatioriy including 
cr^it and inmrarvce, with recornrnendationa for the further application of 
the method to English agriculture^ is from the Final Report of the Agricultural 
Tribunal of Investigation , signed by Sir William J, Ashley y Professor 
W. 0, 8, AdamSy and Mr. C. 8. Orwiny which was submitted to His Majesty^ s 
Qovemment on May 7, 1924.) 

172. A further method which is found in all the principal agricultural 
countries abroad is that of co-operative organization. Co-opr-ration has 
taken many forms and has developed in different ways in different 
countries. Certain features are more marked in one country than in 
another, and national individuality is reflected in the nature of co- 
operative development. The striking fact, however, is the universality 
of the movement and its phenomenal growth within a comparatively 
short period of time. It is true that there were a few early types of agri- 
cultural co-operation, but it was not until the middle of the 19th century 
that the modern movement had its beginnings in North Western Europe, 
and it is in an even later period, since 1880, that its amazing progress, 
not only in Europe, but all over the world, has taken place. The twentieth 
century has seen not only extensive development but also the intensive 
organization which has followed, and the lilting up of the various parts 
of co-operative effort into a comprehensive system. 

173. A general characteristic of this movement which deserves attention 
is that there has been in its origin, and retained throughout its growth, 
an idealism which has given to it more than an economic impulse. In 
some of its most notable manifestations it has been closely associated 
with religious ideals, while in other instances it has been linked with aims 
of social reconstruction. Thus, in Denmark, the movement was associ- 
ated with a strong moral educational revival and with a patriotic feeling 
for the reclamation and development of the Danish land. In Germany, 
Raiffeisen, with the principles of unlimited liability and with the stress 
on the importance of character as the basis of credit, laid the foundation 
of his famous system of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Banks and Supply 
Associations. In Belgium, the Boerenbond, so widespread and strong 
in its system of Co-operative Societies, has a basis of religious and social 
culture. These instances would be x>aralleled from other countries and 
witness to the wide human outlook which has marked the vision of the 
pioneers of rural co-operation. It is well to note that in many cases 
it has risen out of circumstances of distress and the realisation of a deep 
need for the reorganization of agHcultural and rural life. It was so in 
Denmark ; it was the case, in a different way, in Germany, where the 
movement had its origin in the need for delivering the peasants from the 
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grip of the village moneylenders. Yet, in part at least, the impulse which 
awakened thought in many European countries came from earlier co- 
operative movements, especially the effort of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
The contrast to-day is, because of this, the more striking when we compare 
the backwardness of agricultural co-operation in England with its progress 
in other countries. 

174. Further, the movement has been essentially, in its origin, a 
voluntary or self-help movement. State aid has, in later years, played 
a part, but it has been an auxiliary and a subordinate part. In many 
cases the State has only come in to help after success was assured, as in 
Denmark, where, even to-day, the assistance given by the State is relatively 
very limited, and in Germany where, despite the great tradition of State 
functions, the remarkable fact has b^n the very carefully limited sphere 
of State action and the healthy self-reliant character of the movement. 
So it has been also in Belgium, in Holland and in Italy. On the other 
hand, in more recent years, in countries where co-operation had made 
little progreS's and where the agricultural industry was suffering from the 
lack of this aid, the State has frequently given active support to the 
movement and even helped to initiate it. One of the most important, 
perhaps the most interestmg, case in this respect is that of the United 
States where, in recent years, first, by commissions of enquiry, and later, 
by a very large financial provision for the assistance of agricultural credit 
and by special attention on the part of the Federal and State Departments 
of Agriculture to the co-operative marketing of farm produce, the State 
has actively assisted the development of co-operation. Even here, 
however, the early growth was the outcome of voluntary effort, and 
success has depended and wiU continue to depend on the vigour of the 
spirit of self-help. 

175. Nothing stands out more markedly in a comparison of British 
and foreign agriculture than the backwardness of co-operation in this 
country. Rapid strides have been made and are being made in the 
British Overseas Dominions, but in England, Scotland and Wales head- 
way has been relatively slow. It is true that in distant countries, relying 
on export to foreign .market, a special incentive is upon tho farmer to 
co-operate, but this will not account for the backwardness of England. 
Denmark had this incentive, Germany and Belgium did not, yet these 
have had a progress in agricultural co-operation as remarkable in their 
own way as that of Denmark. In Germany, agricultural produce, during 
the period of co-operative development, has also been protected against 
foreign imports by substantial tariffs. Everywhere co-operation, in one 
form or another, has been recognised as a better way of economic organiza- 
tion, and England has undoubtedly suffered by not having a system com- 
parable in its economy and efficiency with that of foreign countries. 

176. Sir Horace Plunkett is right, not only in his formula of “ better 
farming, better business, better living,” but in pointing out that “ better 
business ” is the centre of the problem. It is on the tetter business side 
that the farmer can alone secure himself against being exploited by other 
more highly organized interests. There is plenty of room for research 
and education in the improvement of production and the reduction of 
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costs in agriculture ; but if there is not a system which enables the farmer 
to purchase economically and to manufacture, grade and dispose of his 
produce to the consumer with as few intermediate charges as possible, 
the industry lacks an essential condition of security. Similarly, better 
living requires the basis of economic security. By better living is meant 
better community organization in education, in public health, in recre- 
ation, and in other ways which affect the attractiveness and content* 
ment of country life. The co-operative movement, by creating an 
association of farmers for common or mutual interests, accustoms them 
to join together for other purposes, and if this element of economic co- 
operation is lacking or backward, it is true to say that both “ better 
farming and “ better living ” suffer. 

177. It is widely known that the chief agricultural countries of Europe 
have for many years been developing a very efficient co-operative organi- 
zation for the purchase of roquirements and marketing of produce, and 
that this system has been greatly assisted by the growth of rural co- 
operative credit and co-operative insurance. It is not so wkiely realised 
that agricultural co-operation has spread with great rapidity into practi- 
cally every country, under very different conditions. The great advance 
of the movement in the Far East, in India and Japan, its rapid extension 
in Russia and in the countries of Eastern Europe, its development in the 
French Colonial possessions and in some of our own Crown Colonies, are 
evidence of its widespread character. But much more important to the 
British farmer is the progress which has been made within recent years in 
the overseas British Dominions, in the United States of America and, 
more recently, in the South American States, because it is with these 
countries that the home producer has to reckon more and more in the 
future. 

178. Again, the organisation of the farming community on co-operative 
principles makes it far more possible for the voice of the primary pioducers 
to be heard and their interests to be directly represented ; while, for the 
producers themselves, it provides a group formation tlirough which infor- 
mation of market roquirements and methods of improving crops and 
stock can be readily disseminated. State assistance to agriculture is 
more effective and economical where the agricultural community is co- 
operatively organised than where it remains in a condition of dominant 
individualism ; and. if for no other reason, the State would be justified 
in assisting the growth of agricultural co-operation, by which it will be 
enabled the more effectively to promote its educational and other services. 
We do not hesitate to state that the comparative failure as yet to achieve 
a widespread co-operative system is one of the contributing causes of 
the depression of British agriculture, and that so long as the agriculture 
of this country fails to develop such an organization as can serve it as 
other countries have been served, it will continue to suffer from a very 
serious handicap. Furthermore, it wdll be unable to secure from the 
community the assistance which it might otherwise be able to get, for 
it is a not uncommon or unreasonable opinion that the farmers must show 
that they are doing what agricuTtarists abroad have done to help them- 
i: elves before they are entitled to the assistance which economically and 
justifiably the State can give. 
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179. Nor should the fact be overlooked that during nearly a quarter 
of a century and to an increasing extent since 1910 the British Govern- 
ment has been endeavouring to aid the farmers in the development of a 
co-operative system. The results, as compared with other countries, 
have been disappointing. Failure has been due to various causes. Exist- 
ing societies have often lacked the competent and trained management 
which has so largely contributed to Danish and German co-operative 
success ; and those who have, with great public spirit, given time and 
money to help forward the movement, arc the first to recognise the 
mistakes which have been made. In the present agricultural depression, 
agricultural co-operation has not been strong enough to help the farmer 
materially, and there has been no co-operative credit organization to 
assist it. Yet there are also very hopeful signs. To-day, the mind of the 
farming community is much more alive to the importance of organization ; 
while the evidence of what has been done successfully both by purchase 
and by supply societies in England and in Scotland, and the efforts which 
are being mkde to establish new societies, are reasons for hoping that co- 
operation is getting a firmer hold and is on the eve of a much greater 
development than has been hitherto seen in this country. 

180. The beneficence of this principle applied to agriculture can indeed 
only be realised by the personal experience of the social and educational 
as well as the economic effects of the movement. A study of co-ojieration 
as it is extending to-day in other countries, reveals possibilities of .great 
significance. There is the beginning of developments which are inter- 
national in their importance, and relationships such as could only exist 
between groups of different countries organised on common principles and 
with kindred ideals. 

181. The co-operators from the British Dominions, where progress has 
been so marked in recent years, have felt the weakness of British agricul- 
ture when they have endeavoured to secure good mutual relations and 
to avoid as far as possible the conflict between primary agricultural 
producers throughout the Empire. But this applies also in the wider 
field of world agricultural production. British agriculture stands to gain 
internationally from a great extension of co-operative methods within 
itself. 

182. The significance therefore of the co-operative movement in 
agriculture is very great ; and its progress abroad is one of the most hope- 
ful features in modem agriculture. Development in the years since the 
war shows a vigour and power of growth which even exceeds anything in 
previous years. The international character of the movement is already 
recogmsed in the Annual International Co-operative Congresses, while 
the work of the Institute of Agriculture at Rome has done much to 
spread information as to the growth of agricultural co-operation and to 
direct attention to the mutual interests of agriculturalists throughout 
the world. 

183. We may briefly direct attention to the main types of agricultural 
oo-operative organization and to the more notable features which have 
marked the growth of the co-operative system in foreign countries and 
in the British Dominions. There are three main groups of co-operative 
societies : — 
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(1) Supply societies, purchasing farmers* requirements — a field of 
co-operative enterprise which might have been expected to develop 
vigorously in this country on lines analogous to the development of the 
urban Co-operative Distributive Societies. 

(2) Market and Sale « Societies, including societies for the preparation 
and manufacture of farmers’ produce for sale. This is a very large and 
varied group including : — 

(a) Creameries and cheese factories. 

(b) Bacon factories. 

(c) Poultry and egg grading and packing societies. 

(d) Fruit, vegetable and other like societies for grading, marketing 

and sale of crops. 

(e) Co-operative livestock sale societies. 

In this group the main functions are standardizing and 
grading of produce, securing the economy of bulk consign- 
ments, and informing producers as to the reqviirements of 
the markets. 

(3) Credit and Insurance Societies. 

(а) Credit Societies. These form a very large group and may 

be said to provide the central function of co-operation, for 
no problem is greater or more common throughout agricultural 
countries than that of the provision of credit under conditions 
which are specially suited to the needs of the agricultural 
industry. , 

(б) Insurance Societies. In most countries the most important 
of these societies arc the live Stock Insurance Societies ; but 
insurance against fire, hail and other risks are also provided 
for on co-operative methods. 

184. The credit for leadership in agricultural co-operation falls mainly 
to two countries, Denmark and Germany, which have been strikingly 
distinctive in their co-operative history. In Denmark the co-operative 
movement has been most successful in the organisation of societies for the 
preparation, grading and marketing of produce. The fact that Denmark 
is a great exporting country accounts largely for this development. 
Co-operative dairy societies, bacon factories and egg societies are thus the 
most notable group in Denmark. But supply societies have also been 
largely created, and the Danish farmer to-day, through the agency of a 
supply society, on the one hand, which secures him his requirements, and> 
on the other hand, through the agency of his selling societies, is able to 
concentrate his work upon the proper function of cultivating his land and 
caring for his live-stock. It should be noted that in Denmark organization 
has proceeded by creating single-purpose societies rather than by general 
co-operative societies to undertake different functions. The result is that 
a Danish farmer belongs, as a rule, to several co-operative societies. 

185. Credit in Denmark has* bad a less striking development co- 
operatively than in many other countries, but this has been due to the 
fact that the co-operative societies have been able to obtain credit from 
the ordinary banks and that the rural Savings Banks have also supplied 
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the capital which the agricultural industry needed ; while the State has, 
through provision for land mortgage credit, given to Danish agriculture 
a very effective system of long term credit. It is worth while noting the 
fact that it was not until 1882 that the first successful co-operative creamery 
was established in Denmark, and while there wore various co-operative 
developments, particularly in respect of supply societies, before that date, 
the great reconstruction movement in Danish agriculture dates from the 
period when European agriculture was entering on its most severe period 
of depression. In considering the rapid extension of co-operative methods 
in Danish rural life, account must always be taken of the influence of the 
Danish People’s High Schools, which have been centres inspired by and 
inspiring the co-operative spirit. 

186. In Germany, the outstanding feature in co-operative development 
has been the central position held by the organization of co-operative 
credit. This is strikingly indicated by the figures of rural co-operative 
societies in Germany. 

187. On?he 1st Juno, 1922, the total number of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Germany was 36,235, of which 34,364 were grouped in feder- 
ations, 23,235 b^elonging to the National Federation of the German 
Agricultural Societies, 7,778 belonging to the General Federation of the 
German Co-operative Societies of the Raiffeisen type, the remainder being, 
distributed between eleven other federations. During the year 1921-22^ 
3,147 societies were formed and 556 dissolved, the net increase being 
2,591 societies — an indication of the vigour with which co-operative growth 
is still proceeding. 

188. By far the largest number of those societies consists of rural banks, 
which, in Juno, 1922, reached 19,269, and it may be said that the country 
is now covered with a network of these banks. The figures indicate the 
remarkable position of agricultural credit, and it has been the example 
of Germany more than of any other country which has extended and 
shaped the ^owth of rural credit in other countries. But while the 
credit societies are the outstanding feature of German co-operative 
development, there has also been a steady growth of co-operative societies 
for production and sale, which in June, 1922, numbered 4,478. Among 
these, the largest group is that of the co-operative daily societies, which 
numbered 3,398. It should be borne in mind that, in Germany, the 
societies for purchase and sale and many of the credit societies are also — 
unlike Danish practice — supply societies. Recently steps have been taken 
to strengthen direct relations between the producers* and consumers* 
co-operative societies through the establishment in 1922 of a joint economic 
committee. 

189. Among other groups the most notable development is the growth 
in the number of co-operative societies for the supply of electric power, 
•which in June, 1922, numbered 4,873, an increase during the year of no 
less than 1,425 societies. 

190. The co-operative societies in Germany have maintained remark- 
able stability and strength through the very difficult economic conditions 
during and after the war, and there has, in fact, been a marked post-war 
development. 
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191. In Holland and Belgium co-operation has made great headway 
in the last quarter of a eentury, but in both the development was later 
than in cither Germany or Denmark, and was largely stimulated by their 
example. The movement has, however, in Holland and still more in 
Belgium, been associated with religious organizations, and the Catholic 
Church especially has given very active support. In Holland, co-oper- 
ation has made conKiderable progress in connection with the dairy industry, 
the first co-operative creamery being founded in 1886. Already by 1896 
over 200 co-operative dairies or creameries had been established, and by 
1920 the number had risen to over 700. Among the sale societies estab- 
lished in Holland, particularly interesting is the growth of co-operative 
Dutch Auction Societies for the sale of fruit and vegetable produce. 
Including supi)ly societies, there arc over 2,000 agricultural co-operative 
societies for purchase and sale, apart from those dealing with credit and 
insurance. Insurance, especially livestock insurance, has extended con- 
siderably in Holland, but reinsurance has not developed to the extent it 
has in France or Germany. For the purpose of agricultural credit approx- 
imately 1,200 societies have been established, mainly duringt he present 
century. These societies arc in large measure associated either with the 
Central Bank of Eindhoven (Boerenlcenbcnk), which* is on a definite 
Catholic basis and was created in 1898, or with the Central Raiffeisen 
Bank of Utrecht, which dates from the following year, and is of an 
undenominational character. Co-operative credit is financed through 
ConWal Banks largely from the deposits of the individual members of the 
affiliated societies. 

192. In Belgium the co-operative movement has owed its organisation 
and progress to the Peasants’ League or Boerenbond, which was founded 
in 1890 at Louvain, but it was not until 1895 that notable progress was 
made. In that year the Central Credit Bank of the Bond at Louvain was 
established and the same year saw also the rise of the Cattle Insurance 
Society. The insurance of livestock has been hitherto better organised 
in Belgium than in Holland. In West Flanders insurance of cattle against 
certain risks is compulsory, a system of State compensation being pro- 
vided in connection with the scheme of livestock insurance. Re-insurance 
is also stronger in Belgium than in Holland. 

193. No less noteworthy in the study of co-operative organization are 
the dcvc^lopmcnts which have taken place in France. The first important 
landmark in French agricultural co-operation was the passing of the Act 
of 1884 which provided the legal basis for the remarkable system of 
Syndicats Agricoles, which have been built up since that date throughout 
lYance. There are three features of French co-operative history which 
are specially worthy of attention, viz. : — 

(1) The Syndicats Agricoles. 

(2) The development of agricultural credit through the Caisses 
Locales and Caisses R^onales. 

(3) The insurance, and especially the live-stock insurance societies 
and the provision of re-insurance. 
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194. The Syndicats Agricoles, or agricultural guilds, represent a dis- 
tinctive type of agricultural organisation. They are local unions of 
agriculturists — and this in France means largely the small farmers — 
which combine the functions of a co-operative organization, of a friendly 
society, and of an educational social association. The growth of these 
syndicats has been remarkable. In 1912, when over 2,300 syndicats 
were affiliated to the Central Unions, it was calculated that more than a 
million families of cultivators of the soil were thus associated. By 1916 
the number of syndicats had risen to 4,000. These unions or guilds serve 
as co-operative societies for the purchase of requisites, such as seeds and 
manures, and to a less extent, for the sale of produce. They have also, 
to an increasing extent, helped members to purchase the more expensive 
machinery, such as threshing machinery. In the diffusion of agricultural 
education they have played an important part ; and, through groups of 
syndicats, have especially assisted the organisation of experiments and 
research vi|th the aid of the Departmental Ihrofessors of Agriculture. 
There are other functions, more of the nature of a friendly society, dis- 
charged by the S 3 mdicats, and undoubtedly their growth is one of the 
most important • social developments in the rural life of France. In 
addition to these educational and social services the syndicats have had 
much to do 'with the extension of agricultural credit and co-operative 
insurance. 

196. In Franco co-operative credit, as in Germany, was started sponta- 
neously by the agricultural community, though the State has had, at a 
later stage, an important part, and in some respects has even seemed 
to threaten the self-reliance of the movement. The result, however, of 
voluntary and State action has been the building up of an extensive and 
methodised system of rural credit. Apart from the credit banks estab- 
lished without State aid, the Gaisses Locales, created under the State 
scheme, can only be formed by members of syndicats, and the Gaisses 
Regionales were often set up by the Union of Syndicats in each county 
or department. Agricultural credit is to-day recognised as requiring its 
own special institutions, but it remains closely linked with the system 
of the Syndicats. 

196. An important series of Acts has facilitated the growth of the 
credit system. In 1894 the Legislature passed a law sanctioning the 
formation of credit societies for furthering agricultural production. This 
was followed in 1895 by a law which authorised the Savings Banks to 
devote a fifth of their capital and the whole of their income to financing 
the Gaisses Locales. In 1897 the Gharter of the Bank of France was 
renewed on the condition that it advanced a sum of 40,000,000 francs for 
the assistance of agricultural credit, while additional funds were made 
available by an annual share in the profits of the Bank of France. In 
1899 the Gaisses Regionales were established. The co-operative credit 
system thus not only provides short term credit for the individual members 
of the syndicats, but is also available for productive enterprises undertaken 
by co-operative associations such as creameries. In 1910 the Legislature 
further extended agricultural credit so that long term advances might be 
made to individuals for the improvement and acquisition of small agri- 
cultural holdings. Thus there is a very complete provision of agricultural 
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credit largely supported out of State funds. The system is a direct form 
of subsidy to agriculture, inasmuch as the State supplies the money to the 
Regional Banks at 2 per cent., and the member of the co-operative society 
gets his advance as a rule at 4 per cent. The criticism which is directed 
against the French credit system is that it has not sufficiently called out 
and based itself upon local deposits. 

197. The third feature of special interest in France is the development 
of agricultural co-operativ^e societies for insurance, especially livestock 
insurance, and of the system of re-insurance. The value of these societies 
is not simply in the security which they give to the farmer against loss, 
but is evident also in the provision which they make for the proper care 
of stock and in the information which they obtain as to the incidence 
of disease. The local societies can reinsure their losses with a pro- 
vincial co-operative society ; and provision is made for re-insurance, 
particularly against epidemics, by a central co-operative insurance 
society. 

198. Apart from European countries, a brief reference must be made to 
the remarkable extension which has taken place, especially in the period 
since the war, in the United States of America. There have been from 
time to time co-operative movements in the United States, but nothing 
so remarkable as that which has taken place in the past three years. 
Co-operative growth has been greatly helped by the services of the county 
agents, who correspond to our county agricultural organisers, and who 
have taken an active part in the formation of societies. 

199. Closely connected with the progress of the co-operative organiza- 
tions, particularly for production and marketing, has been the very 
great extension of credit facilities by the Federal Government. The 
Federal Farm l^)an Act of 1916 has led to the establishment of the Federal 
Land Banks, which advance funds to groups of farmers in Farm Loan 
associations, while at the same time the Farm Loan Board, under the 
Act of 1916, makes advances to the Joint Stock Land Banks, which deal, 
not simply with associations of farmers, but with the individual farmer. 
Very large sums have thus been advanced to the agricultural community 
and it is recognised that this action of making credit available has been a 
most effective aid to the farmers during the depression, and has helped 
forward the organization of the industry, particularly on co-operative 
lines. Modifications are being made in the framework of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and part of the existing organization is intended to act 
as emergency machinery, but the foundations have been laid of a great 
national system of agricultural credit differing widely in character from 
the agricultural credit of Europe in its use of the existing banking system, 
and in providing supplementary machinery to secure that the farming 
industry is adequately financed. 

200. In reviewing the position in this country in the light of foreign 
experience we venture to offer tj^e following considerations and recom- 
mendations. First, as regards the relation of the State to agricultural 
co-operation, we consider that the State should continue to give assistance 
to this form of organization. We have pointed out that this country 
is more backward than most other States in its co-operative system. The 
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State is concerned that the industry should be properly organized so that 
its own services should be effective ; and on this ground alone the State, 
in our opinion, would be justified in actively supporting the movement. 
We hope that the Minister of Agriculture will continue to use his efforts 
to bring together the representatives of the Farmers’ Union, the Chambers 
of Agriculture, and any other bodies which are specially interested in the 
better organization of agriculture, and will secure, by consultation with 
them, an agreement as to the channels through which the State can assist 
^n the formation of farmers’ associations for the purchase of requirements, 
the preparation, grading and marketing of produce, and the development 
of facilities for credit and insurance. We would direct special attention 
to the importance of propaganda and organization as regards the grading 
and marketing of produce. The work which is being done, especially in 
the United States and in other countries, by Government Departments 
and State officers is rapidly placing the produce of these countries on a 
higher average level of standardisation and making competition with our 
less carefully graded and organized home produce a very serious matter 
for the agricultural industry. This problem touches closely the problem 
of agricultural credit. 

201. Apart ffom the importance of organization generally to the 
agricultural community, there is a special need for assistance to small- 
holders. It is recognised that a small holdings movement requires for its 
stability a full use of co-operation. 

202. We are in favour of the State availing itself, as far as possible, of 
the services of voluntary organizations, so that the self-help spirit wldch 
is essential to the success of the co-operative movement should be encour- 
aged. The aim should be to make the movement self-supporting within 
a term of years, but we do not consider that it is yet sufficiently established 
or is likely to make by itself such headway as to justify the State in with- 
drawing its support at the present time. 
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appendix C. 

Queenfland Co-operative Act 

An Act to Promote the Agricultural and Rural Industries by 
THE Organisation of the Primary Producers of Queensland 
IN a completely Unified National Organisation, and for 
other incidental purposes. 

(Assented to August^ 1922.) 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the legislative Assembly of Queenslandr in Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

1. This Act may be cited as “ The Primary Producers^ Organisation 
Act of 1922.” 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise indicates, the following 
terms have the meanings set against them respectively, that is to say : — 

“ Association ” — ^Tho Queensland Producers’ Association estab- 
lished under this Act ; 

“ Council ” — ^The Council of Agriculture constituted under this 
Act ; 

“ Department ’’—The Dei)aitment of Agriculture and Stock ; 

“ District Council ” — A district council of agriculture constituted 
under this Act ; 

“ Fund ” — ^Tho Queensland Producers’ Association Fund estab- 
lished pursuant to this Act ; 

“ Local association ” — A local producers’ association constituted 
under this Act ; 

“ Minister ” — The {Secretary for Agriculture and Stock or other 
Minister of tlie Crown charged for the time being with the 
administration of this Act ; 

“ Primary producer ” — Every jierson, not being a person engaged 
ill primary production €is an employee on wages or piecework 
rates, engaged in the occupation of — 

(а) Dairy farmer ; or 

(б) Wheat maize or cereal grower ; or 

(c) Cane-grower ; or 

(d) Fruit-grower ; or 

(c) Grazier ; or 

(/) Farmer, whether engaged in general or mixed farming, 
cotton potato or vegetable groMung, or poultry or pig 
raising ; and * 

any class of persons, not being persons engaged in primary 
production as employees on wages or piecework rates, declared 
by the Governor in Council, on the recommenda ion of the 
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Council, by Order in Council, to be primary producers for the 
purposes of this Act ; and “ primary produce ” and “ primary 
production ” have correlative meanings ; 

“ Prescribed ” — ^Prescribed by this Act ; 

“ This Act ” — ^This Act and all Orders in Council Regulations and 
By-laws made thereunder. 

3. (1) There shall be established in manner hereinafter provided an 
organisation of primary producers called “ The Queensland Producers* 
Association,*’ having the functions, powers, authorities, duties, and 
responsibilities hereinafter set forth. 

(2) The Association shall consist of — 

(a) The Council of Agriculture ; and 

(b) The district councils of agriculture ; and 

(c) The local producers’ associations, 

constituted in the manner and having the functions, powers, authorities, 
duties, and responsibilities hereinafter set forth. 

4. (1) The constitution of the Council of Agriculture shall be as 
follows : — 

(а) The njumber of members of the Council shall be the number 

from time to time declared by the Governor in Council by 
Order in Council, but shall not exceed twenty-five at any 
one time. 

(б) Not less than five members nor more than one-fourth of the 

total number of members shall be appointed by the Governor 
in Council as the representatives of the Govcniment. 

The Minister shall by virtue of his office be a member of 
the Council and shall be deemed to have been appointed by the 
Governor in Council as one of the said representatives of the 
Government. 

(c) The remaining members, of whom there shall be not less than 

fifteen, shall bo elected by the district councils. 

Each district council shall elect one member in the pre- 
scribed manner to be the representative of such district council. 

(d) All such representatives (other than the Minister) shall hold 

office only for a term declared by the Governor in Council by 
Order in Council, but not exceeding three years, and shall be 
eligible for re-appointment or re-election, as the case may bo. 
(c) Any person who has his affairs under liquidation, or is an uncer- 
tificated or undischarged insolvent, or has been convicted of 
an indictable offence, or is undergoing a sentence of imprison- 
ment, or becomes an insane person, shall be disqualified from 
being appointed or elected or from continuing a member of the 
Council. 

(2) The Minister shall be the President of the Council. 

(3) There shall be a Vice-President of the Council appointed by the 
Council in the prescribed manner. 

(4) In the absence of the President, or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of President, the Vice-President shall preside at the Council and 
shall during such absence or vacancy have and exercise the duties and 
functions of the President. 
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(5) In the absence of the President and Vice-President from any 
meeting the Council shall elect a member of the Council to act as President 
for the meeting. 

(6) During any vacancy in the office of any member of the Council 
the continuing members of the Council shall act as if no such vacancy 
existed. 

Any vacancy in the 0(iuucil shall be filled as it occurs by the appoint- 
ment or (‘lection of another member as follows : — 

(a) In the case of a Government representative, by the appoint- 
iiumt of another member by the Governor in Council ; 

(b) Jn the case of a representative of a district council, by the 

(‘lection of another representative in the prescribed manner. 

The representative appointed or elected to fill a vacancy shall hold 
office for th(i balance of the period for which his predecessor would have 
held office had no vacancy arisen. 

(7) Subject to this Act a majority of members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting of the Council. 

(8) The office of member of the Council shall be vaca/bed — 

(a) If he is or has become disqualified under this Act ; or 
(f)) If without leave obtained from the Council in that behalf he 
has been absent from all meetings of the Council held during 
a consecutive period of three months ; or 

(c) Upon death or resignation. 

5. (1) The Governor in Council — 

(i.) Upon the recommendation of the Council may from time to 
time appoint an officer to be called the Director of the 
Queensland Pi'oducers’ Association, upon such terms and at 
such salary as the Governor in Council may on the like 
recommendation determine ; and 
(ii.) May at any time, upon the recommendation of the Council, 
suspend or dismiss the Director from his office for incapa- 
city, incompetence, or misbehaviour. 

(2) The Director shall have such powers and duties as are assigned to 
•him from time to time by the Council. He shall not accept or hold any 
paid employment outside the duties of his office as such Director, or be a 
director of a company. 

(3) The Council may, from time to time, appoint or employ a secretary 
of the Council and such organising instructors, experts, and other officers 
as may bo necessary for the effective administration of this Act and with 
such salaries, wages, and allowances as may be determined by the Council. 

(4) The salaries, wages, or allowances of the Director and any other 
officer appointed under or for the purposes of this Act shall be paid out 
of the iSind, but subject always to any directions in that beh^ given 
by the Governor in Council on the»rpcommendation of the Public Service 
Commissioner in cases where it is deemed proper that a proportionate part 
of any such salaries, wages, or allowances should be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue. 
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6. The functions and objects of the Council shall be to co-operate with 
the Department, district councils, local associations, and other bodies and 
persons in — 

(i.) Developing the rural industries ; 

(ii.) Effecting the stabilisation of prices of primary produce for 
the purpose of ensuring to the primary producer a fair 
remuneration for his labour ; 

(iii.) Investigating and dealing with problems relating to the rural 
industries including animal husbandry ; 

(iv.) Advising and instructing primary producers with regard to 
matters which require scientific knowledge and training, 
farm management and farm economics, including cost of 
production and farm accountancy ; 

(v.) Making research on subjects pertaining to the rural industries ; 

(vij Securing effective action for the controlling of diseases and 
pests generally ; 

(vii.) Securing additional markets for the disposal of produce and 
improved means of distribution ; 

(viii.) Studying markets ; accumulating data regarding marketing 
processes and costs ; disseminating accurate market infor- 
mation : and eliminating waste and unnecessary marketing 
expenses ; 

(ix.) Securing improved means of storage, handling, and transport ; 

(X.) Promoting a general policy of testing, standardising, and 
grading ; 

(xi.) Extending the usefulness of the professional staff of the 
Department by the utilisation of experts, the dissemination 
of literature and pamjjhlets dealing with matters of interest 
to primary producers, and by any other method which the 
Council thinks fit, including the establishment of a Bureau 
of Information for primary producers ; 

(xii.) Encouraging and assisting in the promotion of farmers’ 
co-operative associations and enterprises ; 

(xiii.) Bettering the conditions of rural life and the extending rural 
education by co-operation with the educational authorities 
of the State and generally ; 

(xiv.) Dealing with matters in relation to agriculture and production 
of primary produce which may be referred to the Council by 
the Minister ; 

(xv.) Generally advising, assisting, and co-operating with the 
Department and the Association in all matters pertaining 
to the rural industries ; where deemed necessary, con- 
vening conferences ; 

(xvi.) Making research on the subject of the utilisation of rural 
products in manufactories ; co-ordinating and assisting in 
the promotion of such industries by the extension of the 
Bureau of Information, and, where necessary, convening 
conferences for this purpose. 
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7. (1) For the purposes of this Act, the Governor in Council may on 
the recommendation of the Council, from time to time, by Order in Council, 
constitute not less than fifteen areas within the State with defined 
boundaries to be known as Districts ; and may in like manner and on the 
like recommendation alter the boundaries of a District so constituted. 

(2) For each such District there shall be constituted a district council, 
the members whereof shall from time to time be elected for a period not 
exceeding three years and in the prescribed manner by the members of the 
local producers’ associations registered and assigned to such Districts 
as hereinafter provided. 

(3) The duties and functions of a district council shall be — 

(i.) To secure co-operation as far as possible amongst the primary 
producers who are members of local associations assigned to 
the District ; 

(ii.) To advise and assist the Council in developing schemes in 
regard to the production, marketing, grading, and' standard- 
isation of primary produce, or for making more effective use 
of the experts and facilities of the Department ; 

(iii.) To advise and assist the Council in such 'matters as co- 
operation in the purchasing of machinery, fertilisers, and 
other articles employed in the production of primary 
produce, promotion of herd testing, fodder conservation, 
and the circulation among primary producers of information 
and advice on primary production generally ; and 
(iv.) Such other duties and functions as the Council may determine. 

(4) The Council may from time to time make monetary grants from 
the Fund to each district council to assist in carrying out its objects, and 
may issue directions as to the manner in which such funds may be 
expended. 

(5) The Council may, if satisfied that good cause exists for so doing, 
intervene in and give directions as to the conduct of all or any of the 
business of a district council, and all such directions shall be observed by 
the district council concerned. 

8. (1) The Council shall, on application made in the prescribed form, 
register as a local producers’ association any association of primary 
producers ; and assign such association to a District constituted under 
this Act. 

(2) Such application shall be signed by not less than fifteen primary 
producers residing in such District. 

(3) The Council may cancel the registration of any local association if 
the Council is satisfied that good cause exists for so doing, and thereupon 
the association shall cease to be a local association under this Act. 

(4) Every primary producer shall be entitled to be enrolled in the 
prescribed manner as a member of a local association, but shall not be 
entitled to bo enrolled as a member ^f two or more such associations. 

(5) The duties and functions of local associations shall include — 

(i.) Taking the initiative in rural matters pertaining to the parti- 
cular locality in which the association is primarily interested; 
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(ii.) Ascertaining the requirements of such locality and formulating 
schemes for having these requirements met ; 

(iii.) Bringing before the ^strict council, through the association’s 
representative, requirements and problems which are not 
of purely local concern but are of common interest and 
concern ; 

(iv.) Advising, supporting, and assisting the district council in its 
efforts to promote the general prosperity of the primary 
producers ; 

(v.) Generally co-operating with, advising, and assisting the 
district council in enabling it to discharge its duties and 
functions efficiently ; 

(vi.) Endeavouring to co-ordinate and correlate the work of the 
local associations, progress associations, and other film 
societies in the District, and to strengthen the work they 
are doing in so far as it relates to the rural industries. 

9. The rules contained in the Schedule to this Act shall, as to all matters 
to which they extend, govern the proceedings and business of the Council, 
district councils, and local associations ; and they shall be observed. 

Any of the provisions of the said Schedule may from time to time be 
altered or added to by the Governor in Council by Order in Council upon 
there commendation of the Council either generally or as regards the 
Council or all or any of the district councils or local associations, and the 
Schedule as so altered or added to shall thereupon become the Schedule 
to this Act. 

10. The Council of Agriculture and every district council shall be a 
body corporate 

The Council of Agriculture by that name, and each district council 
shall by the name of “ The District Council of Agriculture for the District 
of [name of di8triiA'\ ” have perpetual succession and an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

The Council and each district council shall be capable in law of suing 
and being sued and shall have power to purchase, sell, exchange, lease, 
and hold land, goods, chattels, securities, and any other property 
whatsoever. 

11. The Governor in Council, upon the recommendation of the Counciil, 
may appoint advisory boards, to advise the Council in respect to the 
general business of the Council, or in respect to any particular matters of 
investigation or research. 

All expenses in connection with such boards shall be paid out of the 
Fund. 

12., (1) There shall be established a Fund to be called The Queens- 
land I^oducers* Association Fund,” which shall be charged with the pay- 
ment of all expenses incurred by the Council in the execution of this Act 
and any such expenses of a district council approved by the Council. 

(2) The Fund shall be administered by the Council and shall bo audited 
from time to time by officers of the Department of the Auditor-General. 
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(3) All levies made by the Council as prescribed and all fines for non- 
payment thereof shall be paid into the Fund. 

(4) The Gk)vemor in Council shall, during a period of five years from 
the date of the passing of this Act, make grants in aid of the Fund out of 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for tliat purpose, and every such 
grant shall be at a rate of nob less than one pound for every one pound 
paid into the Fund during the twelve months preceding such grant in 
respect of all levies and fines imposed under this Act. 

13. The provisional Council of Agriculture and the provisional 
district councils appointed by the Governor in Council in existence at the 
passing of this Act shall be deemed to have been constituted respectively 
as the Council of Agriculture and district councils under this Act, and the 
members thereof shall hold office until the appointment or election of a 
Council of Agriculture and the respective district councils in the manner 
prescribed, but in no case shall any member of the Council or any district 
council continue in office after the twenty-fourth day of JV^arch, one 
thousand nine hundred and twcnty-tliree. 

In the event of any vacancy occurring in such provisional Council of 
Agricultural or in any such provisional district council the Governor in 
Council may appoint a member to fill the vacancy ; such member shall 
hold office for the balance of the period for which bis predecessor would 
have held office had no vacancy arisen. 

14. (1) The Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Council, may make such regulations providing for all or any purposes, 
whether general or to meet particular cases, as may be convenient for the 
administration of this Act, or as may be necessary or expedient to carry 
out the objects and purposes of this Act, and, where there may be in 
this Act no provision or no sufficient provision in respect of any matter 
or thing necessary or expedient to give effect to this Act, providing for 
and supplying such omission or insufficiency. 

Without limiting the generality of the foregoing provisions, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the following matters : — 

(i.) The fees, allowances, and travelling expenses which may be 
paid to members of the Council ; 

(ii.) Elections of members to the Council and the district councils, 
tenure of office of members of district councils, and filling 
of i asual vacancies therein, enrolment of members of local 
associations, grouping if deemed necessary of local associa- 
tions for the purpose of electing a member or members to 
any district council, conduct by post or otherwise of such 
elections, compilation and revision of rolls of primary pro- 
ducers entitled to vote at such elections, method of deter- 
mining the qualification of voters, settlement of disputed 
elections or questions arising out of or in connection with 
any election ; 

(iii.) Appointment of standing committees of the Council or district 
councils, and prescribing their functions, powers, and 
authorities, the appointment of associate members on such 
standing committees without the right to vote ; 
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(iv.) The exercise and discharge by the Council of all or any of 
the functions and duties of a district council in cases where 
the Council is satisfied that such district council is not duly 
exercising and discharging the same ; 

(v,) The control and management of the Fund ; empowering the 
Council or any district council to make levies on primary 
producers generally or in particular industries or sections 
of industries or in particular Districts or localities, and fixing 
the amounts of such levies, whether on the same or on 
different bases in respect of the different industries, oper- 
ations, Districts, or localities ; providing, if deemed neces- 
sary, for the expenditure of the sums raised by any particular 
levies only in the interests of the particular industry or 
section of industry or District or locality upon the primary 
producers in which such levies were made ; providing 
^ methods of recovery or collection of any such levies, includ- 
ing the recovery or collection of such levies from persons 
holding moneys to the credit of the primary producers liable 
to pay such levies ; imposing fines not exceeding twenty 
pounds for non-payment of such levies or moneys by 
primary producers or persons holding moneys to the credit 
of primary producers : Provided that before any levy is 
made on the primary producers in any industry, at the 
request in writing of at least one hundred primary pro- 
ducers in that industry, a poll of such primary producers 
shall be held as prescribed, and if upon such poll the 
majority of votes is against the making of such levy,'^no 
such levy shall be made upon the primary producers in that 
industry. 

(vi.) Prescribing forms of returns and of statistics to be made and 
furnished to the Council, or any district council, and the 
contents thereof and the persons (whether primitry pro- 
ducers or not) by whom the same shall be made and the 
time and mode of making and furnishing the same. 

(2) The regulations may fix a penalty, not exceeding in any case fifty 
pounds, for any breach thereof. 

(3) All such regulations shall be published in the Gazette, and thereupon, 
subject to subsection four hereof, shall be of the same effect as if they were 
enacted in this Act. 

(4) Such regulations shall be laid before the Legislative Assembly 
within fourteen sitting days after such publication, 3 Parliament is in 
session, and if not then within fourteen sitting days after the commence- 
ment of the next Session. 

If the Legislative Assembly passes a resolution disallowing any such 
regulation, of which resolution notice has been given at any time within 
fourteen sitting days of the Assembly after such regulation has been laid 
before it, such regulation shall thereupon cease to have effect, but without 
prejudice to the validity of anything done in the meantime. 
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For the purpose of this section, the term “ sitting days ” shall mean 
days on which the House actually sits for the despatch of business : 

Provided always that if such regulations are not duly laid before 
Parliament as hereinbefore prescribed they shall thereupon cease to have 
any force, effect, or operation whatsoever. 

15. Every Order in Council made under this Act shall be published in 
the Gazette, and upon such publication shall have the same effect as if it 
were enacted in this Act, and shall be judicially noticed. 

Any such Order in Council may be rescinded or amended by a subse- 
quent Order in Council made under this Act. 

16. The Director shall once in every year make a report to the Council, 
containing a summary of the work done and investigations made with 
statistical and other information during the preceding year ; such report 
shall be forwarded by the Council to the Mii^ter and laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


{In a later Act, dated 2Srd November, 1923, maldnjg provision for the 
formation, registration, and rnanageinent of Primary Prcducers' Co-operative 
Associations, is the following definition of the Objects of such Associations ) : — 

Objects. 

6. (1) A primary producers’ co-operative association may be formed 
for all or any of the following objects, that is to say : — 

(i.) To sell and dispose of the primary produce of its members 
in the most profitable manner, or to arrange for the carriage 
or transportation to markets or otherwise of such produce, 
(ii.) To make from time to time, with its members, contracts 
requiring members to sell, for any specified period of time, 
all or any specified part of their primary produce exclusivelv 
to or through the association. 

(iii.) To manufacture or treat the primary produce of its members, 
and to dispose of the produce so manufactured or treated, 
or partly manufactured or treated, in the most profitable 
manner. 

(iv.) To manufacture, purchase, or hire, or otherwise acquire on 
behalf of its members and to supply to its members or to 
work, use, or control on their behalf, agricultural and dairy- 
ing implements and machinery, live stock, breeding stock, 
feeding stuffs, seeds, fruit trees, fertilisers, and other 
farming requisites. 

(v ) To provide by purchase, hire, construction, or otherwise 
storage and cold storage for the primary produce, and 
articles prepared or manufactured therefrom of its members, 
(vi.) To commence, acquire, and carry on supply stores under a 
co-operative system for disposing of and supplying primary 
produce and articles prepared or manufactured therefrom, 
(vii.) To commence and carry on orchard spraying or cleansing, 
fruit packing, ploughing, harvesting, and other farming 
operations for its members under a co-operative system. 
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(Tiii.) To engage persona to cany out any of its objects, and to give 
instruction and advice to its members on farming operations. 

(ix.) To acquire and distribute information as to the best manner 
of carrying on farming operations profitably. 

(x.) To acquire and distribute information on the markets of the 
world and on co-operation generally. 

(xi.) To acquire by lease, purchase, or donation, and to hold and 
use, any property for the better carrying out of any of its 
objects. 

(xii.) To raise money on loan from the Governor in Council, the 
Treasurer, the Corporation of the Agricultural Bank, or any 
bank or financial institution or person, for any of its lawful 
objects, and for that purpose to mortgage or assign property 
of the association (including contracts with its members 
, for the supply, marketing, or disposal of their primary 
produce and articles prepared or manufactured therefrom, 
or any other purpose). 

(xiii.) To become a member of any Primary Producers’ Co-operative 
Federation formed under this Act. 

(xiv.) To carry out any other objects approved by the (Sovemor in 
Council on the recommendation of the Council. 

(xv.) To do all such other things as are incidental or conducive to 
the successful attainment of any of its objects. 

(2) All the foregoing objects and each of them shall be and be deemed 
to be a lawful object, notwithstanding that the giving effect thereto might 
otherwise be held to be in restraint of trade or detrimental to the interests 
of the association or its members or any of them, or of other persons, or 
unreasonable or unnecessary for the protection of any association or the 
members or any members thereof or any other persons. 
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State T^olicy. 

Morning Session, Monday, July 28tii, 1924. 

C/ufirman : The Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P. Minister of 
Agiiculture. 

Subject : “ State Policy in respect of the Organisation of Agri- 
• cultural Co-Operation.” 

Tub Chairman: In opening the first session of this Conference T 
fc‘(‘l sure that 1 should be voieing the wishes of all delegates and others 
present in paying a brief tributes to Sir Horace Plunkett, to whose energy 
and devotion to the cause of Agricultural Co-operation this Conference 
is due. Sir Horaces is the pioneer of the Agricultural Co-operative 
niovement in English speaking countiies. It is 35 years ago since he 
returned to Jndand from his ranch in Anieric^a and determined to try 
and benefit his unhaj)py country by some economic method rather than 
by the mon* popular political devi()es. Since then he has devoted the 
whok^ of his encu’gies to the improvtnnent of the condition of Agriculture 
in Iivland and th(' improvemi'iit of the social lif(‘ of the rural community, 
which is no l(*ss important. He realised that it ^^as through the medium 
of co-op{'rative enterprise that the prosperity of the small Irish farmers 
could be l)est increast'd and the moral and social standard of the people 
raised. 

At the outset i would emphasize, what Sir Horace Plunkett has 
proved in Ireland, that co-o])eration is of value not only bi*eause it im- 
])roves the economic position of farmers, but also for its moral and 
social influence. (!o-operation substitutes unity of intercfit for o})position 
of interest, and this circumstance has its intliumce on the general tone of 
life. So(ual and ecjonomic intercourses is swceteuied by mutual confidence, 
whereas it is embittered by inutual suspicion. Wolff, in “ The Puture 
of Agriculture,” p. 4S1, describees the general social benefits of co-opera- 
tion on the Raiffeisen plan. He describes liow it creates a desire and 
readiness to receive anel assimilate instruction, technical and geneu’al, 
how it he‘lps to raises the character of the people united by it, making 
for sobriety, strict honesty, good family life and good living g('nerally.” 

In many respects agriculture is backward from the [)oint of vi(‘w of 
organisation when compared with other industries, with tlu^ result that thosc^ 
imgaged in it often live*, necullessly laborious days and drab liv(\s. This 
reacts on th(^ industry itself, and if agriculture is to prosper 1 beli('ve it 
is necessary to improve rural life generally. Sonu'thing must be doin' 
to make agricultural pursuits sufficiently attractive to induce the most 
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desirable young men of our villages to remain on the land. To my 
mind co-operation is the best moans of achieving this end, and I would 
ask you all to think of co-operation not only for its economic, but also 
for its educational and social aspects. Remember Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
formula “ Better farming, better business, better living.” This should 
be the motto of all co-operators. 

Before talking of tht‘ policy of the Government in this country in r(»gard to 
co-operation, I would call your attention to the policy adopted by the State 
towards co-operation in other lands. In most countries the origin of 
State aid has not been a keen desire to assist co-operation for itself, but 
began with the idea of developing agriculture as the basic industry. 
Th(» Governments of the various countries 1 have in mind were consumed 
with a strong wish to increase agricultural production, and they realised 
that co-operative enterprise provided a useful means of promoting that 
increase. 

In Germany, Belgium, Denmark and Holland, to take some. European 
examples wIutc co-operation has been markedly successful, the policy 
of the respective Governments has been to evoke and supplement, but 
not to provide a substitute for, organised self-help. In general. State 
aid has played an auxiliary or subordinate part in the develoi)ment of 
co-operation. Sometimes the State has only come in after the success 
of the movement has been assured, as in Denmark. On the other hand, 
in a few countries co-opc*ration has largely grown through State assistance. 
In the United States, where the movement is of comparatively recent 
growth. State lielp has played a very important part, through Commissions 
of Enquiry, the provision on a considerable scale of financial assistance 
for agricultural credit societies, and through the encouragement of 
co-operative marketing of farm produce. As an illustration, up to Novem- 
ber, 1922, the War Finance Co-operation had advanced some 400,000,000 
dollars for agricultural i)uri)oses, of wliich nearly a half wont to co- 
operative marketing associations. Special laws have been passed dealing 
with the organisation and regulation of co-operative societies, such as 
the CJapper-Volstead Marketing Law of 1922. 

Franc(^ is another country wlu^n^ State aid has been important. A 
series of laws has been passed to promote rural credit on co-operative 
principles through Ic^cal regional banks, which are charged only 5 per cent. 
interc^st on their State loans. These credit societies provide short term 
loans for members of the Agricultural Syndicates, and for co-operative 
enterprises such as creameries. More n^cently long term loans have 
been granted for the acquisition and improvement of holdings. 

In some of the Dominions sjoccific State aid has been given to co-opera- 
tion, notably in Canada, where the Provincial Governments in most 
cases have schenu's for making loans to co-operative enterprises repayable 
over a period of years at moderate rates of inler(\st. In Canada c<i- 
operation has esp(‘cially develoi)ed on the marketing side, through 
societies for the sale of produce, rather than associations for the pro- 
vision of credit or the purchase of farmers’ requisites. There aie 
numerous societies for thes sale of grain and the erection of granaries 
and elevators, and in some provinces the State advances up to 80 per cent, 
or 85 'per cent, of the cost of elevators, bacon factories, creameries or cold 
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storage plants. As a further means of encouragement some provinces 
remit taxation on co-operative societies either entirely or for a period 
of years after their establishment. 

In Ireland the Co-operative movement has achieved a large amount 
of success and has done so largely without any substantial assistance 
from the State. During the earlier years of the movement, when Sir 
Horace Plunkett was at the head of the newly-formed Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, there was some collaboration 
between the educational side of that Department and the Irish A.O.S. 
When Sir Horace left the Department of Agriculture in 1907, the attitude 
of the Government towards the Irish Co-operative movement was much 
less friendly, and except for small grants from the Irish A.O.S., and the 
Irish Development Commission in recent years, the movement has had 
to fight its battles unaided. 

Now turn to our own country. At first the Government took no 
(jognisanco of co-operation in agriculture. It commenced as a purely 
voluntary movement which the Agricultural Organisation Society 
started to organise in 1901, with, however, only partial success. Later 
ill 1909 the State began to take an active interest in the movement, and 
until last year grants were made to the Agricultural Organisation Society 
to enable it to carry on its work of propaganda and organisation. Dt*spite 
all the zeal and disinterested energy displayed by these pioneers, wJio well 
deserve the thanks of the community, their efforts have not had any 
lasting success. I am glad to see they arc represented here to-day by 
Mr. Acland. It is true they have brought co-operation before the public 
eye, but theTO is still a vast field to cover. Probably tlie mistake has 
been in trying to impose- co-operation from above, and the policy of the 
present Government is rather to stimulate and encourage the grow th of 
the movement from below. The future success of the system seems, in 
in the light of experience, to depend on the action taken by farmers for 
farmers. We look therefore to the farmers themselves to take the initial 
steps '^through their organisations, and it is fortunate that there is now 
in the National Farmers’ Union a powerful organisation, independent of 
State support, which can speak for the general body of agriculturi sts and 
and is in a position to supply the inspiration, knowledge, advice and 
experience, without which the economic combination of farmers can make 
little headway. Existing examples of co-operation in this country amply 
justify further efforts to promote this form of organisation. 

The Leicester Farmers, Ltd., on the formation of the Society obtained 
for members an increase of 15 per cent., that is Id. per gallon, for their 
milk, although consumers pay the same. The Gloucester Farmers and 
County of York Societies achieved greater benefits in the milk trade for 
their members. One penny per gallon on the country’s total consumption 
of milk of 600 million gallons would mean a gain of £3,500,000 for con- 
sumers or producers. 

While withdrawing its active financial support from the propagandist 
side of the movement, leaving the initiative to farmers themselves, 
wdth whom as business men, it should properly lie, the State has elected 
to direct its efforts to the furtherance of agricultural co-operation by 
knitting principles to practice, and assisting groups of farmers who, con- 
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vincecl of the advantage of co-operation and sclf-regulatcd action as 
applied to their ]>articular branches of the industry, have voluntarily 
canied through the* actual formation of co-oi)erative societies. 

Under the Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, for example, the State 
will advance to co-operative (jredit societies £1 for each £1 share taken 
up by members of the society, and of which os. in the £ has been i)aid up, 
M'hich mc‘ans that the Slate is jm^pared to advance, at current bank rate, 
now 4 p('r cent., to credit societies, four times the amount of paid-up 
C8ix)ital which they themselves have found. Then again, with regard to 
societies for th(' jjurehase of farmers' requisites, it is possible under the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Credits Act to form a credit society which 
might be housed in the same building and emx)loy the same officers as the 
trading society and, in ('fleet, become a (jrc'dit de])artment of tlu^ latter, 
thus enabling members to buy their requisites through the trading 
society on (;r(*dit up to as long as five years. These are important aids. 
This schcMue is particularly intended for small farmers. 

It is, ho^^'l‘ver, in tlu' x^reparation, marketing and distribution of 
agricultural i)rodue(' that tlie greatt'st ]K)ssibilities await the co-ox)erative 
movc'meht. Th(' series of reports jm Wished by the Linlithgow C'ommittee 
last y(‘ar afforded abundant evidence that all is not well with the distri- 
butiv(* system. Farmers could ask for no b('tter junq)ing-off ground 
than that which these Rei)orts furnish. It is manifest that imi)roved 
organisaton on the selling side of the industry must, in the long run, 
lead to improved returns, whether as a result of the standardisation and 
grading of those commodities which lend themselves to these processes, 
or as a |•('sult of definitely invading the realm of the middleman and 
undi'T'taking s(jm(', at k'ast, of his distributive' functions. The State 
is directly (uineeriu'd to see that agricultural jiroduce taki's the shortest 
jjossible route* from the farm to tin* home, and that the jiroducer's share 
of the proceeds r(*x)resents a reasonable projiortion of tin* x^rice which 
the consunu'r has to ])ay, and an ad(*quate remuneration for the cax)ital 
risks and labour involved. 

'^riu* (h)V(*rmneiit has, therefore, signified its intention of making loans 
to assist tlu* develo]mient of agricultural co-operative ent(*rx)rises engaged 
in tlu* pri'paration and markc'ting of agricultural x>i’f^duc(*. The terms 
off(*r(‘d arc* very liberal and iiujlude loans ux) to a maximum of £10,000 
X)er socu'ty fr(*e of inti'rest for the first two years, with rexiayment over 
a long jieriod. A sum of £2(K),000 has bef*n x>n)vided by Parliament to 
make a beginning, and a Standing Advisory C’ommittee of business men 
and pc'i'sons int(*rest(*d in e-o-oxieration has been a]3])ointe(l to examine 
applications for loans and to make r(*eommen(lations. The ni'cds of large 
undertakings in this resxK*ct are nu*t by guarantees und(*r the Trade 
Faeiliti(*s A(*ts. 

Fi*riiaps the most im])ortant side of the Government’s x^olicy is the 
investigation into marketing in all its j’hascs which it is about to set on 
foot. For many years and to an ever-increasing extent the State has 
aid(*d and encouraged rt'search aud education on the x)rodue-tive side of 
agiiculiure. This is of limited value and farmers will not take full 
advantage of such facilities unless they can market economically the 
increased productiveness which results. Now'^ the Government proposes 
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to help the distributive side in the same way— by research and demon- 
stration of approved systems. The field of investigation is vast. It has 
hardly been touched in this country at present. Although we have a good 
deal of knowledge of co-operation in other countries we have com- 
paratively little information as to the needs of this country. We there- 
fore require research and investigation of methods of co-operation 
adapted not only to British conditions, but also adapted to the outlook 
and psychology of the British farmer. With this end in view it is pro- 
posed to undertake a careful and intensive survey of the whole recoil 
of marketmg and its kindred problems in the hope that the enquiries 
will show why the economic development of British agriculture has 
lagged behind that in other countries, although in industry, commerce 
and finance organisation in Groat Britain is so highly developed. 

The distributive co-operative movement has done much for the 
British working man. Our policy is to ascertain why a similar co-opera- 
tive organisation of producers cannot be successfully established. No 
more fruitful work could be undertaken by the Government than this 
examination of marketing conditions, in the hope that it will lead to the 
discovery of methods which may enable British farmers to compete 
more equally with producers from overseas. 

I hope the discussions of this Conference will be the means of throwing 
some light on the problems. 

As a final word 1 would emphasize that it is the general policy of the 
Government to afford to the farmer all the help that Parliament will 
allow. Such help is limited by the extent to which farmers can and will 
h(dp themselves through co-operative action. 1 would close with the 
words of the Agiicultural Tribunal : 

Farmers must show that they arc doing whal agricidturists 
abroad havt^ done to help themselves before they are entitled to the 
assistance Avhich economically and justifiably the State can give.” 

Sir Daniel Hall, K.(’.B., F.R.S. (Ministry of Agriculture, and Chair- 
man of the Horace Plunkett Foundation) : I am going to confine my nniiarks 
to an introduction to the question of the techniques of co-operation, how 
the co-operative movement is to go to work and carry out its purposes ; 
because I think this discussion of tt‘nhnique is really the most important 
in this Conference. We are all agreed about the principle. 

A great many people in this country are rather apt to turn round and 
scold the farmer because he has not taken up co-(,peration quite in 
accordance with their desires ; they say the British farmer is behind the 
farmers in other countries in this respt^ct. Now for that there are very 
good and sufficient reasons. We must bear in mind these three facts : 
first of all that the typical British farmer is a caiutalist upon a com- 
paratively large scale. He is not the single-man or family-unit farmer 
which is found in the majority of countries, and for whom in a sense 
co-operation can do more, and can do that much more quickly, than it can 
for the comparatively large scale farmer we are dealing with, who himself 
is a fairly efficient economic unit. 

Another reason is that we are not doing an export trade, and that itself 
is one considerable reason which makes co-operation much more difficult ; 
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the British farmer has got an alternative market. The third reason, 
and it is a very potent reason that we must face up to, is that the British 
farmer finds round about him an old, organised and efficient trade service 
both for sale and purchase. He is not working in a virgin field where 
the machinery of distribution and sale has got to be created. 

Those are the reasons why in some respects our farmers have lagged 
behind in the development of co-operation. We cannot afford to go on 
doing so. The situation is getting too serious for the British farmer, 
in that he is faced hy powerful commercial combinations which natur- 
ally in the onler of their business like to handle large quantities of 
materials and to work on a wholesale scale. T will give you an example. 
Only the other day I lieard that one of the great catering firms were 
making enquiries as to whether they could not have the whole of their 
vegetables and fruit supplied in a tinned state. They said it was such 
a nuisance to send people into the market every day to buy vegetables, 
and they would like to carry on the whole of their vast trade in vegetable 
products in this compact, easy packet form. Well, there are other people 
again who claim that the milk trade ought to be done in packets of dried 
milk over the grocers’ counters. There is a steady pressure from the great 
organLsation.s of our towns to reduce the trade in food into what you 
might call the packet form so that it can be handled on a large scale. 
What chance have our farmers to share in that kind of trade or to meet 
that kind of competition unless they have some corresponding 
<‘ombination ou 1 lieir side for soiling in a large wi« y 1 o large people ? This 
is the danger that is before the British farmer, that he may be gradually 
X)U8hed off the market, not because his material is inferior, but merely 
because of the market organisation of his overseas competitors. 

Now our particular subject to-day is to consider the relative i)osition 
of the Government and of voluntary entcrjirises in regard to the pro- 
motion of co-operation. In this particular respect we unfortunately 
lack the guidance of Irish (example which we had so markedly at our 
service with regard to the actual work of forming co-operative societies. 
It was unfortunate that soon after Sir Horace Plunkett had set on foot 
the co-operative movement in Ireland, unhappy political divisions 
prevented that combined action between the Department of Agriculture 
and the voluntary co-operative movement which might have become 
an example to us in this country. That combination did not take place, 
and so we have not had much exploration of the relative positions of the 
Government Department and the voluntary organisations. However, 
I will try to indicate the kind of points that we want discussed here. 
Pirst of all, the matter of education. Now. here we have got to define, 
do we mean education in forming a co-operative society, or do wc want 
I'ducation in the general principles of co-operation ? As regards our 
educational organisations, the agricultural colleges and farm institutes, 
I cannot conceive that it will be other than a normal part of the course of 
instruction in agricultural economics to explain how a co-operative society is 
worked and the necessary conditions under which success can be achieved. 
That seems to be part of the normal instruction in the higher schools of 
agriculture. But when it is claimed, as it sometimes is, that in places like 
elementary schools there should be a regular propaganda set up telling 
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people they must co-operate, and that the only solution of the agricultural 
problem is co-operation, then I think the education people have a right 
to resist, and to say that this is a kind of controversial matter which it is 
not the function of the public school to carry out, using the term ‘‘ public 
school ” in its widest sense. The instruction in an educational establish- 
ment must be free from a propaganda bias either on one side or the other ; 
it must be scientific and impartial. Therefore, while in our educational 
movement we want to sec the subject of co-operation developed as part 
of the economics of the subject, 1 do not want to see, in either the schools 
or the colleges, propaganda carried on which will say : “ There is a 
moral force about co-operation which makes it part of your duty.” 

We pass almost insensibly from education to propaganda. Here again 
it does seem difficult for the State, for the Ministry of Agriculture in this 
country, to throw its officers into a campaign of propaganda, by which I 
mean the persuasion of people to co-o|3erate. The best reason of all is 
that the Stale organisation would be one of the worst agencies for such 
a purpose ; if you want to carry out propaganda with success you must 
have that fervour of conviction and proselytising power which is rarely 
the characteristic of a Civil Servant. I would, as my own personal 
opinion goes, dismiss propaganda as one of the functions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to co-operation. 

Th'‘ Minister has already explained to you that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the Government do consider credit to be an essential duty 
of the Government, whereby, it can do perhaps more for the co-operative 
movement than in any other way. While it is very generally conceded 
that the Government must come to the assistance of the farmer, especially 
of the small farmer, in all countries, by the provisions of better credit 
facilities, the ]Joint that our Government makes very strongly is that th(^ 
credit facilities shall be given not to individuals but to co-operative 
associations. That is where the Governmental agfmeies are helping 
the co-operative movement, by insisting on co-operative organisation as 
the first step before the individual fanner can obtain credit from the 
State. 

Now there are many other matters arising out of the provisions of 
credit for co-operative societies. There are some', whole-hearted believers 
in co-operation who sec almost the whole field of agricultural development 
growing through the co-operative society. They rcganl even education 
as likt'ly to be best carried out by the co-operative societies and they would 
attach technical advisers to the societies rather than to the colleges. 
1 would not go so far as that ; I think the co-operative societies must not 
claim to run the educational movement, but must content themselves 
with using it. On the other hand theie are certain technical matters 
where the State is intimately concerned with giving advice. Por 
instance, the giving of credit inevitably involves an audit ; the Govt^m- 
ment which lends the money must see that the money is being i)ro])('rly 
applied, and that the assets are being preserved. The introduction of 
Government audit in itself involves giving the society technical advice. 
I think the line of delimitation is to be found there ; that the Government 
must provide, through the co-operative movement, such technical 
advice, as governs one of its own actions. But when Co-operative Cream- 
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cries claim that they ought to be subsidised by the State to provide 
technical instruction in the handling of milk and in the making of butter 
and cheese, then T think they put up too high a claim. They had better 
associate themselves with the technical instruction service that the State 
has developed in another way, rather than claim that the instruction in 
butter making, handling of milk and so forth, should become a part of 
the co-operative movement. That is the line of delimitation which I 
think can be followed. 

T havi^ so far dealt only with the business side of farming, farming 
as better business, but there is a much larg('r aspec^t of co-oi^eration, 
which has aln^ady been alluded to by the Minister this morning, and that 
is its effect u])on the life and the social betterment of the community. 
With r(*gard to that side of the work I rather doubt whether the State 
can ])lay a very active i)ai’t. I conceive that that work depends very 
much upon tlie enthusiasm of individuals and the spirit they create. 
While I agre(' entirely that co-operation will move as the conviction 
growls among farmers that to act together is the right thing, and wnll move 
more from that conviction than from a rt'alisation of th(? material 
advantage that can immediately accrue from tiie formation of a society, 
1 do not believe that the machinery of a great Government Department 
is ])r('cisely the best machinery for developing that s])irit. I think in 
that re^spc'ct we must trust to voluntary action outside the State, and it 
is this dirt'ction the Horace Plunkett Foundation hopes to make for 
])i’ogr(\ss. Sir Horace lias created this small Foundation, he has cndtiw- 
< d it with extraordinary liberality, and the function of the Foundation 
is to stimulate and fostcT whatever movemi'iits are aiming at the 
improveunent of th<‘ rural community, not men^y from the business 
side, but es])<'cial]y from the vital social side f)f ihe Ix'ttermcnt of the 
human bi‘ing. Sir Horaci* has entrusted this Foundation with the duty 
of aiiplying its funds, limited as they are, to the promotion of the 
s])irit of fellow ship w hei'cver it can be found at work in rural life. Here 
I believe we have an <\\am])l(^ of the voluntary action w^hich can put a soul 
into the co-operative movement. 

Thk Hon. C’. A. Dunning (Prime Minister of Saskatchewan) : It is 
not my intention to bore you at any length this morning, because 1 shall 
have to speak at some length to-moirow. There are a fi^w things one 
might say at the beginning of a Conference* like this, however, and first 
1 desire to associaU^ mys(*lf fully with the remarks of the Chairman with 
reference to Sir Horace* Plunkett. 1 presume the other Dominions 
represented here have* the same n*ason as we in Canada to a])X)rcciate 
the work that ht* has done, and the inspiration he has jirovided for those 
of us who are w'orking along co-operative lines in the outposts of the 
Enixnre. I remember indeed very gratefully the assistance Sir Horace gave 
to me when some (*leven years ago it became my duty to make certain 
investigations regarding agricultural credit in Euroiie, grain marketing 
and such like subjects. Through his influence and introductions so 
kindly given, sources of information became available to me which 
assisted very materially in jiroducing good results back home. 

I came to this Conference very glad indeed to respond to the invitation. 
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partly l)ccause of the appropriateness of the occasion for a meethig of 
those from all parts of the Empire interested in promoting agricultural 
co-operation. I am one of those who hope that out of the comparison of 
what we are doing in Canada, what others here are doing in Australia, 
what others are doing in New Zealand, in India, in Ireland, and in the 
old land to some extent, may come advantages for the cause of co-opera- 
tion in all parts of the Empire, 

There is another reason why I think that such a Conference is very 
appropriate at this time ; we arc passing through a reconst motion 
period following a great war. Conditions are practically the same with 
respect to agriculture following every great war. As an industry we are 
ilie last to feel the benefits of inflation, and the first to feel the defects of 
deflation. 1 do not know if my words apply to all parts of the Empire 
represented here, but T may say with reference to Canadian agricultui'o 
that while the prices of everything we produce have descended practically 
to pre-war levels, the prices of everything we have to i)urchaso arc still 
considerably above pre-war levels. That is the first of the economic 
problems in relation to agriculture which must be faced, because it is 
no use talking of contented rural homos, of a happy rural life, and keeping 
people on the land, if the men on the land cannot make* sufficient material 
]3rogress to give their families the opportunities which they might get 
in another vocation in life. The material side and the spiritual side 
are indissolubly linked. We cannot sepi rate them. 1 cannot say to 
Saskatchewan farmers, “ Boys, stay on the land, the rural lif(» is the 
real life, it is th<* free life, it is a good life and tbc' best life,” if they see 
their fathers and themselves and their sistt»rs toiling from daylight until 
dark and getting less in the way of the comforts of life than those engaged 
in other vocations. Is not tliat the problem the world over in agriculture ? 
It is at least in our couiitry. I can assure you. 

Looking around for industrial solutions, then' arc^ of course many 
Utopian reunedies proposed ; but agri<julture is diff(*rent. It is really 
fundamentally different from other industries, and tiu' remedu's of com- 
bination which apply in other industries do n')t s(*cm to have the same 
effect in solving our problems, jiartly because we are unabk^ to pass along 
increased costs that are handed to us. We are at the bottom of the scale, 
somehow' ; vve arc the only people who w^hen we go to buy aiiything ask 
“ What is the price ? and wium w(' go to s(‘ll anything ask the same 
question. We an' the only peo])le in th(' wholi' ecjonomic structure who 
have to at one time and the same time accept the other fellow's price 
for what tlu'y have to sell, and j)ay the other fellow's price for what they 
have to buy. That may be crudely tjxpressed, but that at least is the 
experit'.nce of a number of years spent in agri('Ailturc and in some little 
effort to get over the difficulties thus created. It is useless to talk of 
a great combination of farmers to put a pistol to the head of c'verybody 
else. I suppose we are human like everyone else, and w'e w'ould (lo it if 
we could, but we are constitutionally incax)able of getting logctlier in 
that manner ; and even if we were t think probably some result might 
accrue as did in California in connection with the raisin combination. I 
do not know if everyone here has heard of it, but the raisin growers in 
California did get together and controlled the wdiole product in a mass 
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combination, and they did put up the price of raisins ; there is no doubt 
about that ; but then, as a man expressed it to me a year or two later, 
** Every dumcd fool in California went to raisin’ raisins.” I said, 
“ What happened then ? ” He replied, “ Oh, next year we had a surplus 
of thirty million pounds of raisins.” I said, “ Then what did you do ? ” 
“ Well, you know,” he said, “ we tried advertising, national advertising, 
to get the people to eat more raisins — ‘ have you had your iron to-day ? ’ 
and so forth.” “ Well, did that succeed ? ” “ Well, yes, it did succeed 

somewhat.” “ But how did you finally get out of it ? ” “ We had to 

reduce the price.” 

There is a great economic lesson contained in that experience. Wo 
cannot combine as farmers to do what other classes do to us, so we must 
look, and have looked in all countries, in the direction of voluntary 
co-operation. A farmer must to an extent be an individualist. He is 
wrestling day by day wdth the forces of nature. He is partly a capitalist 
and partly a labourer ; but he must in the nature of things be an individu- 
alist to a very great extent. He can therefore only combine with his 
neighbours through the spirit of co-operation, mutual help, not only along 
business lines, but along social linens as well ; and perhaps it is natural 
that a pioneer country like yaskatchewan should have developed some 
rather unique experiments in co-operative effort along those lines. A 
new settler going out there depends to a very great extent upon his owm 
cnergi('S, upon his own brain and his own brawn, but for those 
jobs which arc too much for an individual ht^ diq)ends upon that splendid 
type of pioncc'.r co-operation which is found in all the Dominions of 
the Empire. When a pioneer needs a house too much for one individual 
to build, a Bee is called. What is a Bee ? The finest example of volun- 
tary co-operation that I know of is a Bee. Everybody gathers for a day 
to put uj) the walls of John Jones’ house, and when Bill Smith wants a 
house everybody gathers there for a day and helps to put up the walls of 
Bill Smith’s house ; and out of that splendid pioneer co-operative spirit 
grew the marketing developments of later years. 

The farmer still remains an individualist ; that is to say, he may come 
in or he may stay out as he will. But unfortunately though these move- 
ments have grown, they have not by any means solved all our problems. 
There is no universal panacea. These movements have not done all 
we exj)ected of them even ; but they are our best bid up to now. 

My object in speaking this morning, without invading the subject 
which 1 have to deal with to-morrow, was to present to the Conference 
a Resolution of general policy for consideration. I pri'sume that most 
of us here have a certain amount of knowledge and cxpcirience of co- 
operative undertakings in some part of the Empire. We have a certain 
knowledge of the good that can come from sane co-operation wisely and 
enthusiastically applied ; so at the commencement of a Conference such 
as this, when we all hope to learn something from each other, and 
something from each other s experience, it was thought well to attempt 
to lay down by resolution some general principles which all could readily 
agree upon, and which would provide a starting place for the Conference. 
I have therefore to move the following resolution : — 
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That a prosperous and progressive agriculture is essential to 
Empire well-being; 

That agricultural prosperity depends fundamentally upon the 
fulfilment of three conditions ; 

1. The application of scientific knowledge under the guidance of 

the State to the farming industry ; 

2. The voluntary organisation of farmers for business purposes 

on co-operative lines ; 

3. A reconstruction of social life in the country with a view to 

removing the disparity between the respective attractions 

of town and country. 

That is regarded as being a fair statement of the objects of this Con- 
ference, and I have very much pleasure in moving its adoption. 

The Rt. Hon. F. D. Act^nd, M.P. (Chairman, A.O.S., England) : 
I think the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Buxton, and Sir Daniel Hall and 
Mr. Dunning, have given us a most admirable lead in this bubject. It 
will be difficult for me to keep up to the high standard they have set, par- 
ticularly because this question before us this morning is not one on which 
I feel that I can speak with any certainty. For one who has been engaged 
more or less for twenty years in agricultural co-operation to feel that he 
is quite uncertain about a subject of this importance, perhaps shows the 
difficulty of the matter. In England we are just at the very point of a 
transition period from one idea of the position of the Government in this 
matter of agricultural co-operation, to another ; we are coming to the end 
of the xjeriod during which for more than 20 years a private voluntary 
organisation, supported largely by subscriptions of those who were 
friends of better farming and better living, has been assisted part of the 
time at any rate, and during part of that time quite considerably, by 
Government grant. I cannot say that in England and Wales at any rate'., 
and x^erhaps Scotland, the movement has done sufficiently well under 
the voluntary organisation directed largely by i)ersons who were not 
themselves actively engaged in farming, combined with the Government 
help by means of money, to be able to say that that is the best way : 
neither have we yet got any sufficient experience of the j)rospccts of the 
n(‘V/ organisation to which we are passing to be able to say that that is 
the best way. 

There has been, as I review the last twenty years or so, a very great 
deal to be proud of in the formation of societies, even in England, where 
the co-operative movement seems on the surface to have done so littli*, 
and particularly if we take account of those points which Sir Daniel Hall 
so wisely pointed out to us at the beginning, namely the very 
different position of the English farmer to almost any other farmer 
in the matter of his marketing conditions. I think Sir Daniel might 
even have emphasized one point that he made when he said 
that we were a non-exporting country. He might have said not 
only were we a non-exporting country, and therefore had no 
impetus, or hardly any, towards standardisation on a big scale, which 
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every exporting country automatically must have, but we had also very 
highly organised markets almost at our doors. One of the most 
efficient men in the counsels of the National Farmers’ Union, one of the 
wisest men in that movement and one of the best friends under limitations 
of agricultural co-op(Tation, ])ointed out to me what was very true in 
considering co-operation in this country and comparing it with others. 
He took a map of Canada and he showed me, what of course we all know 
that for the great bulk of Canada the only hope of really elhcient marketing 
is through eo-operation. He said round some of their great cities, 
Ottawa, Montn^al, Oii<*h(*c and so on, the farmer had his market almost 
at his doors, and he told me what was no doubt true, that in those areas 
whi'Hi th(5 fanner had his market almost at his doors, co-operation was 
weak, whereas in the vast outside belt it was strong, and he said England 
is everyw^hcTe just like those particular areas of Canada, because it always 
has its mark('ts quite close. But subject to those limitiitions and the 
difficult U‘s that wc» have had here, I thiiik a good deal has been donci in the 
last twc'iity yc'ars. The two weaknesses I think have been thest^ ; that 
although the ]noneers of the movenuuit, and those w ho have mainly carried 
it on hitlu'rto, ])ut before there minds, largely owing to the inspiration of 
Sir Horact* Plunkett, the ideal of bcjtter living as part of their w’’ork, and 
although 1 think they have done as much as they could in their different 
ways to pronude that and to promote the trading side too, yet 
sonu'how or oth(T they have been such busy men, so immersed 
in other things, so taken up, as unfoi-tunately I am and many of my 
friends, with politkjs and other things, that we have not in this* country 
tlirown u]) a band of men who would w’ork first of all from the stand£M)int 
of higher ideals, secondly to be able to give absolutely undivided 
atttJiition to this movement, which after all deserves the undivided 
atti*ntion of any man who goes into it. 

Tlum there is this — and it is quite another thing. The time wdien the 
State was willing to ludp most with its money, was the time whcui unfor- 
tunately th(» help given by that money could not be fully taken advantage 
of, and tlu' ])ossibiliti(*s of g(‘tting results from that monc'y w(»re at their 
worst. time when the Stat(‘ Avas willing to give most was the time 

w’h(‘n the farni(»rs als(j had most, duTmig and after the war, when money 
was ('asy to come by. Tlu^ farnu'rs had pliuity of money in their jioekets 
— they arc using that up now- -and they said “ we are so prosperous that 
we do not need to change our system and go in for co-operation.'* State 
gi’ants directly for purpoj.t s of propagamla or agricultural co-o])erativo 
efforts, havt' Im'cu w ithdrawn in these harder times, and w e are seeking a 
fresh means of inarkt'ting and a fresh policy. So the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society is forced into the j)osition of putting up its shutters iJit'eause 
the amount of sup])ort Avhich it gets from the co-operative socicti(‘s is 
not sufficient to (uiable anything that could be projxTly called a truly 
national organisation to be maintained. 

I apee verj’ h(*artily with Avhat Sir Daniel Hall and others have said, 
that if the organisation of co-operation in agriculture* is to be a success, 
thti impetus must regally come {r6m the farmers themselves, and there- 
fore perhaps it is natural that the time when any other organisation 
should take the lead should pass away. At any rate we are full of hope 
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that the farmers’ own organisation gradually may take this matter in 
hand in an active way. You cannot have everything all at once, but 
you have got this, if I read the mind of the National Farmers’ Union 
aright : they are coming to the conclusion that there is more to l)e don*' 
by the economic organisation of farming than by political action. 1 
think that is a very wholesome conclusion to have come to. They have 
made this clear, and T think it is quite proper and T do not grumble at it, 
that while thi^y are willing gradually to come into the field, they do not 
WLsh to do so as long as any other body occupies any part of that field, 
and therefore my friends at th(' head of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society do not feel it would be right for us to continue to occui)y 
field if there is any reasonable and considerablt^ prospect of its being 
occupied by a body formed by the farmers themselves and very strong 
and very active and verj^ powerful in the matters which they really take 
in hand. 

Then wc have the State making a new start and trying to help in ways 
it has not hitherto done ; and there also there is I think a good deal of 
hope. The Government is about to appoint marketing of i)roduc(' 
officers who will not, I gather from Sir Daniel Hall, take i)art in the actual 
})ropaganda of forming societies, but will be trained men to give guidances 
to the movement as to the din»ctions in which x^i’opaganda is most likely 
to succeed, and would also be of great use to the societies in giving them 
technical help and advice witJi regard to their own position. In my 
experience, the position to-day of the whole agricultural co-operative 
movement in this country would have been totally different if there had 
been a rule that every society must every two years submit itself to an 
expert inspection ami report on its j)osition and prospects, finances and 
so on. Societies too often send up a sorf of S.O.S. signal only to find 
that things have gone so far that help is not of any avail. If the mov(‘- 
meiit will learn from past failure to call in persons to advise th(Mn in 
time as to how they arc getting on, 1 believe thest^ GovcTiiinimt officers 
can be of very great use. 

To draw our discussion a little bit to a head I would ex])ress my 
fears about the future under three xioints. The first is that, through their 
own organisation, farmers would not be able to think quitch big enough 
as to the forms which co-operative effort ought to tak(\ You really 
need the very best brains, the best businessbrainsintl)cuj()untry, working 
behind the co-oi)erative organisation, particularly with regard to the sale 
of produce and the purchase of commodities. It has got to be worked out 
on the very biggest and broadest national lines with a great deal of 
co-operation with all sorts of other movements, with the distributors’ 
movement, with the advertising movement, it may be with the railways, 
with the great centres of marketing, and so on. It may be that it will 
take some years for the farmers themselves to think on big (uioiigh liiu's 
to g(‘t the movement on to the best ground. 

Then I think there is also this fear : that the Stab' having come into 
the matter now, by being willing to appoint officers and so on, that farmers 
who are interested in co-operation may come rather soon to lean too 
heavily on the State. There is nothing the English farmer dislikes 
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more in theory than State help ; there is nothing on which he is willing 
to lean more heavily, when once he gets it, than State help. 

The third danger is this : if the movement is pursued, as one feels that 
it will be, strictly on utilitarian lines, striving to get for the farmer not 
necessarily a higher price from the consumer, but a bigger share for himself 
of what the consumer has to pay, the movement may tend to lose sight 
of the bett(*r living ideal which Sir Horace Plunkett and others have put 
before it so much. I have a sort of fear that that great ideal of better 
living may a little bit fade. 

Those arc the three points : the nect ssity of people thinking big ; the 
difficulty of avoiding leaning on the State too hard once they have come 
in ; and how to get the whole movement aiming at better living. I think 
we might well during the Conference think and speak about these three 
points a little more. 

t beg to second the Resolution which has been so splendidly moved 
by Mr. Dunning. 

Mr. IT. y. XonMAN (Irish Agricultural Organisation Society) : 
Perhaps you will allow me very briefly to intervene to tell you how what 
we have heard, both from the Chair and from Sir Daniel Hall and the other 
speakers, reacts upon those of us who have been working in this movement 
in Ireland for a quartcT of a century like myself, or like my friend, 
Mr. Anderson, who has been working in it from the very beginning. 
1 feci sure Mr. Anderson will agree with me that we cannot feel that an 
Agricultural Organisation Society is about to pass out of being without 
extreme regret. Our experience in Ireland is that you cannot do without 
an Agricultural Organisation Society, however strong your Farmers’ 
Union may be. 

Now, as w e understand co-oi)eration in Ireland — and I hox)e this view will 
emerge from the Conference — we maintain that co-operation can neither 
be done by leaving the farmer w^holly to himself, without any encourage- 
ment from the State other than through a rare chance body which some- 
times will have sufficient funds for its propaganda and at other times will 
not ; nor on the other hand do we hold that you can have a co-operativ<‘ 
movement which is State-fed, Stale-led and State-dominated. You must 
have some nexus betw^cen the State and the farmer. The farmer in 
Ireland, no more I imagine than the farmer in this country, does not take 
very readily to State direction in regard to matters about which he 
imagines that he knows more than the gentlemen up in Dublin know. 
On the other hand, if you leave him severely alone, he will continue steadily 
alone. It may be true that we have more of the si)irit of association in 
Ireland than you in Great Britain ; ui)on that side I have no first-hand 
knowledge. But I know that our spirit of association in Ireland is not 
sufficiently strong to enable our farmers to know^ precisely what they 
ought to do in combination, what they can best do in combination, and 
what they can best do akme. For that purpose they need counsel. 
Also, whatever unit of co-opcratj.on you work through must be, I should 
think here, as with us, such a unit as can be given and wdll take definte 
direction in important business matters ^vith regard to questions such as 
the auditing of accounts and so on. We have had great difficulties in 
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Ireland, even in getting bodies who under their local registration 
were sui) posed to be obliged to keep their accounts right and have their 
yearly audit — we have had givat difficulty in getting that done ; but if 
you leave it to a number of sporadic, loosely organised, not well inter- 
related groups only, you will find you will not get an>wvhere. Therefore, 
1 have intfTvened in this discussion for the sole purpose of throwing out 
th.e one suggestion that if you cannot maintain an Organisation Society, 
you should at least see that your Farmers’ Union is definitely related, 
through a special branch or dej)artment, to existing !<\irniers’ Co-operative 
soeif5ties, and gets into clos(' (ioiitact with what has been done, and makes 
so careful a survey of what has been done that it will not sjicnd years 
vainly trying to find links w1i(m*(‘ the links exist to-day, and pcTliaps at 
th^ (uul f»f years of searching the links will not tlii'ti be found. 

Mr. MacAiithur (New' South Wales) : T feel rather diffident at taking 
tlu^ platform so (‘arly in the Conference, (^ominp* I do from 13, 000 miles 
down b('low', but I feel very strongly that 1 Resolution moved by 
Mr. Dunning is on the right linos. We have practically three organisations 
ill New' South Wales, the Farmers’ and Settlers' Association of New 
South Wal(‘s, which comprises the bulk of the wheat growers and small 
wool grow('rs ; we have the Growers’ Association, comprising tJie bulk 
of the wool grow'ers, and we hav(‘ the Creamery Producers, who arc on the 
coastal an^as and take in all tJie dairymen, and those who go in for butter, 
ch(»es(‘ making and bacon, 'riu'se organisations, until some few years 
ago were non -political, but w(‘ found if W'c wt're to g(‘t a fair “ go ’’"from 
tli(^ Stat(% and wv were beginning to be dominat(*d by th(' cities, wc would 
have to go into the political Ikdd. Having done so, when the question of 
co-opc.ratioii (laiiie up we fell that, being in the political fit^ld, w'e could not 
go in lor co-o])eration. bid we could easily establish co-operative companies 
under tlu^ wing of our Association, and in New' South Wales we have 
formed a very strong Comjiany called the Farmi^rs and Growers Co-opera- 
tiv(^ Co., Ltd. We started this Conijiany some six years ago with a 
quarter of a million capital ; wt‘ have since increased it to a half a million, 
and W'(‘ are going ahead so very strongly that we feel ^h il in a few years 
this capital w'ill be doubled, jierhaps more. 

Now, there can be no doubt 1 !iat the Stale can do a lot of good ; we 
have pr()V(‘d that it can di> a lot of good. The Farnu^rs’ and Settlers’ 
Association, calk'd th(' Farmers’ Union hen^ in England, can also do good 
by voicing tlu* various requirements. l’’he co-oj)erativo company can 
then come in and do their bit. V/e realised down below we could not get 
a fair go, as far as our produce is concerned. It is very difficult to get our 
products given a fair trial here. I have b(»en round various towns in 
Scotland and was surprised, Avhen making enquiries about our preserved 
fruits, to find thi'y did not stock them, and we were givcm to understand 
it was no use ; they say people have got used to some particular brand 
coming from Canacia or the United States, and though ours is as good — 
or shall 1 say Iw^tter ? — the prejudice still remains. Now we realise that 
we can only get to these people through co-operation, and when I go 
back to Australia 1 am going to point out to them the only way to do 
what we want is to co-operate direct through the Associations. 
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We have this strong organisation in Now South Wales, composed almost 
exclusively -of j)rimary j^roduetTS ; if we can get these products 
])ut direct on to the markets or in the shops in Great Britain, then we will 
have direct oo-(>peraticin hetv/eem producer and consumer, and our 
produce will be judged on its merits, which th(»y are not at the i)resent 
time. 

Mr. Drysualk (Scottish Agricultural Organisation) * With great 
pleasure I intervene^ with tmo s ' ntence to (‘xpress my very hearty <*on- 
currcnc(‘ with the views put forwardc^d by Mr. Norman, and to offer 
a word of warning t(j Mr. Aclaiid, if T may, that if the conclusions he has 
beem suggesting are carried into effect, you will find the Farmers’ Union 
rent in twain. You have not unaiiiniity in the Farmers’ Union in favour 
of agricultural co-operation. Many of the leaders are men who arc 
actively and personall^^ (mgaged in trading, or are connected with trading 
concerns, and it is not to their personal interest to do anything to further 
agricultural co-operation. Now in Scotland in connection with our 
A.O.S. w’c are inviting the hearty co-operation and goodwill and help of 
the National Farmers’ Union, and w(‘ actually invite them to nominate 
reprc\s(*ntativ(‘s to sit on our Governing })ody ; in that v/ay wc work 
quite harmoniously. 

Mr. StricUland, (Indian (!ivil Service) : 1 feed that a word should be 
said on behalf of that country which more tlian any other has placed 
co-op(»ration under the' guidance of the State. 1 was rather surjirisod 
to hear it takeui as a matter of course that the State servant cannot be a 
fervent co-o})(Tator. Why not ? It is e'asy to take into your co-operative 
work those of your State' se'rvanis who are? ke'cn ee)-e)perators. Place 
theuii ill such conelitions as co-operative weirk in India does plaeje them, 
and they will neit slay unless tlie'y are? e'lithusiasts ; you will find only 
those men will slay who are really he'ait and soul in the weu’k ; tlie‘ other 
people' will go back to their more? pleasant duties. I see lU) ivasoii what- 
ever why a State se'rvant, if he is a keen co-opi'rator, should not be just 
as siHjei'ssful a preipaganclist or supe'rviseir as any voluntary eu’gaiiLser. 

That, perhaps with a little pardeinable warmth, I have said in relation 
to that one country which really deies employ State se'rvants as the main 
leaders of co-ojieratiem, whether English or Tneiian. It may be that such 
an organisation is not suited to England, Ireland or to othe'r countries 
in which the smaller farmer is mon? educated, w^hen? you can reach him 
by means of literature, etc., and therefore it is mon? satisfactory to work 
through a voluntary organisation. 

It has again been suggested that co-operation must be originated by the 
farmers and carried on by the farmers. I do not think so. The farmers 
must be an essential, responsive force. You must call upon the farmer, 
point out to him what he? wants, ask him whether he wants it ; if he rejects 
it, very well, but you must go on trying to evoke a response from him. 
Farmers are very scattcix?d and*ycry busy, they cannot throw up from 
themselves their own leaders unless those leaders are able to devote 
themselves to this work only. I agree with what Mr. Aclaiid said that 
you require to maintain whole time w orkers. If those w hole time w orkers 
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are to come from voluntary associations, those voluntary associations 
must somehow or other be provided with funds. The A.O.S. in various 
countries is carried on by private subscriptions and a certain amount of 
Government lielp. Is it fair to ask any voluntary body supported by the 
existing societies to provide funds for protecting persons who are not at 
present in any co-operative society ? I think not. Therefore, for 
propaganda at least, if you are not going to employ a State service, it is 
reasonable that every State should finance to some extent the chief 
co-operative body. 

I will not suggest that propaganda is the only thing. As lias been 
pointed out, many societies, after several years of ineflicieni auditing, send 
out an S.O.S. for help, when it is too lati' for help to be given them. 
What is reqnm'd is a regular audit, and in adit ion to an audit, an audit 
by a man who knows what co-operation means, an expc^rt with regard 
to the difficulties of co-operative societies, and trusted by and pc'rsonally 
known to the people whose organisations he is visiting. If you do not 
have a co-operative audit, you are going to have a very cokl-hearted 
audit, indeed. Somehow or* other you want a co-operative auditor, and 
I do not think you are going to got that except out of a voluntary body, 
and I do not think it is fair to call upon g. co-operative body to finance 
itself if it is carrying on propaganda as well as maintenance. 

Mr. H. James (Welsh Agricultural Organisations Society) : In order to 
get a survey fairly complete of the position as it is in England and Wales, I 
may say that in April 1922 the Welsh Societies went out and formed a 
Welsh Socjiety for themselves. With regard to the suggestion that the 
National Farmers’ Union should work the co-operative societi(\s in Wales, 
we should lie mor(' satisfied with that arrangement if tlu‘. heachpiarters 
of th(‘- National Farmers’ Union was in Wales and not in London, or in 
England. Then^ is a strong feeling in Wales that we ought to manager our 
own affairs, and that our own affairs are not understood by Englishmen. 
We have had a few centuries exp(*rience of that, and the experience is not 
different from what it is was five or six centuries ago. We are sorry that 
the A.O.S. in London is likely to go under, but our people in W'alesare 
inclined to carry on until such time as they can safely hand over to the 
Farmers’ Union th(' work of organising co-operative activities in Wales. 

With regard to the audit, we in Wales have found it very difficult to get 
what the last siM^aker called a co-opi‘rative audit, that is an audit which 
gives something more than just the drawing up of a balance sheet and 
figures. We would lilcc them to give some guidance as to the way the 
business is going, and to help societies to get out of difficulties. The 
Government Auditors we have, or rather the auditors approvc'd by the 
Registrar, are not satisfactory, and in many cases are v(‘ry costly. 

As far as marketing is concerned, if 1 might just say a word on this, 
allusion has been made to highly organised markets. I do not think 
we can say in Wales, where our industrial population has inen^ased very 
largely during the last fifty years, that our markets ar(5 highly organised. 
They are highly disorganised markets, espc'cially in the things produced 
by the farmer. Wo ought to try by co-o^x^rative work to get these 
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markets better arranged, so that the farmer may get a better price for 
his stuff on the market, as compared with the middleman, who takes a 
good deal more than the farmer who has raisf'd the produce. 

Mr. Black (Victoria, Australia) : I only want to say two words about 
co-operation in Victoria, Australia. The Co-operation T have had to deal 
with is a co-operation of dairymen for the jmrpose of marketing their 
produce. With regard to the point wliich we are specially dealing with 
at present, the connection of Government finance with the co-operative 
societies, th(* (question did arise on one occasion in Victoria, the year the 
War start (‘d, 1914, when large areas had an unprecedented amount of 
drought, and the dairymen \v<»r(' really practically insolvent at that time. 
It was r(»aliscd that help might be given through the Co-operative 
Factories. The ])roduee. wss sold through tlu' Co-operative Societies, 
who n'cicvcd an order to pay so much to the Government ; the Govern- 
ment was thus enabled to advance money to the dairymen, and not a 
penny of that money was lost. 

Speaking generally of the question of co-operation in Victoria, the dairy 
farincTs are intensely k(‘(‘n on it whore it has been instituted for some 
y(‘ars. 1 have been connected with these co-operative comj)anies for 
ov(^r 25 y(‘ars now, and what we have been aiming at principally is to enable 
th(^ larg(\st amount of the actual sale price of the product to go into the 
farmers’ pockets. In that we have been very successful. I did not 
int(»nd to speak when I came to-day and I did not come armed with figures, 
but a very low percentage of the actual amount of the produce is absorbed 
in marketing there. We export a very large quantity of our produce to 
Great Britain, and it is marketed over here. The Co-o])erative vSocioties 
an' not merely co-operative societies, they are Co-operative Limited 
Companies for the purpose of selling. Generally speaking the producer on 
the fai’in has a small co-operative society which handles his stuff ; then 
there is a big selling com])any of which these co-oi)(Tative companies are 
the shaix'liolders, and in that w^ay the produce is distributed over a wide 
area. Tin* Socii'ty 1 Ix'long to started some thirty years ago with a very 
very small capital, it seems ridiculous now, our capital was £1,250, and 
our turnover that yc*ar wus £258,000. The last two years the turnover 
has b('('n about a million and three-quarters. So you may see that out 
then* eo-operation has got a pretty firm hold in certain quarters. 

We lealise that eo-opc'ration cannot be one absolute whole. There 
is a eo-operation of the producei-s and a co-operation of the consumers, 
each working for difT(*r('nt ('nds, the co-operation of the producer to reduce 
the cost of marketing, and the co-operation of the consumer to reduce the 
cost of distribution. These tw o are w^orking for identically the same point, 
the point of contact when* both are in operation. 

Mr. T)unxin(j : Tlu're is very little to rejdy to with regard to the 
particular subject on the programme this morning, the relationship of the 
State, but our expc'rk'iice in Saskatchewan may be of some use to others 
here. In the Department of Agriculture then} is a branch known as the 
Co-operation and Market Branch ; it is manned by men who possess very 
strongly the spirit of co-operation, and they are experts in the business of 
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co-operation. The Branch does not force itself upon the farmers of the 
provinces, but any of the organisations may if they wish ask for a 
speaker to come from the Co-operation and Markets Branch to give them 
information respecting the marketing of poultry, the co-operative 
marketing of eggs, the co-operative marketing or purchasing of anything 
they desire to deal with. The branch is a service branch ; not a lorcing 
propaganda branch. You cannot force the spirit of co-operation, 
it must be present ; but if it is present in a chaotic, unorganised way, 
the State can by well considered, careful methods help it and bring it to 
a successful issue. 1 feel sure that something of that kind could be done 
even under the very different conditions which prevail in other countries. 
So, in Saskatchewan, we are about midway betwi^en India and Australia, 
injour manner of dealing with it, and as is the case on most questions, por- 
hax>s the happy medium is the best situation to be in. 

(Besolution put and carried unanimously.) 
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Co-operative Credit. 

Afteenoon Session, Monday, July 28th, 1924. 

Chairman : Kjsnatok Harold Barbour, Trustee of the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation. 

Subject : “ The Co-operative Organisation of Rural Credit ” 

The Chairman : Coming as T do from Northern Ireland, I would like 
to take this opportunity of reminding the man to whose generosity we 
owe the meeting here to-day, that in Northern Ireland we have some 128 
Societies which are due solely to his teaching, and I would like to tell Sir 
Horace Plunkett that every member of all those organisations has the 
highest respect, the deepest affection, and the greatest pride in the splendid 
work that he has done for his native country. It is no fault of ours that 
there is any division in our co-operative work, our aims and objects are 
th(‘ same, and it is the wish of the people I represent that we should keep 
in as close touch as possible with the parent organisation to whose 
existence we owe our being. 

Mr. C. R. Crosthwaite, C.I.E., C.B.E., (Indian Civil Service) : I 
would like to read first of all the Resolution which I am going to move : 

That the attention of Agricultural (^-operative organisations 
and of Stat(‘ Departments of Agriculture be directed to the importance 

(a) of adequate facilities for co-operative credit and to the 
functions resix^ctively of short term, intermediate term 
and long term credits ; 

(h) of a uniform system of accounting and auditing among 
agricultural co-operative societies without which there 
cannot be adequat(^ statistics. 

I shall try to confine myself to the terms of this resolution. 

When we started co-oi^erative credit work in India it was necessary 
for the Government to take the initiative, simply because there was no- 
body else to introduce what was a novelty in an Eastern country. A 
Co-operative (Credit Act was passed which facilitated the registration of 
Credit Societies. The feature of that Act was the provision of a free audit 
by the State, and I always think it is due to that wise provision that the 
co-operative credit movement in I^dia has been able to make such remark- 
able strides. Of course it was very easy in India to start credit societies. 
India is a country not of towns but of villages. In the particular province 
from which I come, a province which is as big as England, Scotland and 
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Wales together and which has 13 million inhabitants, there are about 
42,000 villages. In the whole of that province there are only two towns 
which have over 100,000 inhabitants. You have therefore before you a 
picture of an entirely rural province ; the villages are small, the average 
number of people in each being from 400 to 500. It is easy in a community 
of four or five hundred people to get together ten or more — that is tlie 
number prescribed b}^ the Act — who are willing to tru.st each other and 
to pledge each other’s unlimited liability for each other’s borrowings. 
Unlimited lia>)ility is the essence of the Indian co-operative credit move- 
ment, and unless you und(^rstand that I do not think that you will be 
likely to learn much from our Indian experience. 

When we started in 1904 our co-operative credit movement, the great 
difficulty was to find the money to finance it with. A small village or 
society is an isolated unit, so isolated that it is difficult to bring it into touch 
in any way with the commercial banks, and I have always maintained 
that the cycle of banking should be complete, it should not stop short at 
the bottom of the commercial system but the co-operativti central bank 
which finances the group of village societies should be linked if possible 
to the commercial bank. That was our effort in India. We wanted 
to get the commercial bank into touch with rural credit. There was a great 
advantage in doing so from the commercial bank’s point of view, and 
especially from the point of view of the Imperial State Bank of India. 
If you could get promissory notes of the Societies lodged \\ ith the central 
bank dealing with all the societies in the district, it was possible for the 
central bank to endorse those' promissory notes on to the Imperial Bank 
of India. The Government gave permission that if this scheme could 
Ik 5 worked, the Imperial IState Bank could issue notes to the value of the 
promissory notes. 

You will see the advantage of that. When, for instance, cotton comes 
on the market there is always a scarcity of money ; but if you could 
issue notes against the securities <>f the Societies, which again represent 
agricultural produce, money would be cheaper and credit facilities all 
round would be greater. Therefore, I think it is w ell worth w^hile for the 
Government, in assisting trade and commerce generally, to considiT how 
far they can make use of agricultural produce as a basis for increasing 
the note issue. In India wc work up from the credit society to the co- 
operative central bank. Once we had the credit societies grouped under 
central banks the difficulty as to credit disappeared. We found that the 
public were quite willing to deposit money with the co-operative central 
banks, and in a very short, time the co-opcjrative central banks had a gr(‘.at 
deal more money than they knew what to do with. If the co-operativo 
credit banks linked up with commercial banks, the surplus money from 
the agricultural banks would go to assist trade generally. But instead 
of that w 0 had the commercial banks on the one side and the co-op('rative 
banks on the other side working in water-tight compartments. Although 
in my province the problem was not solved, in the province of Madras, 
a much bigger one, it w as solved by the means our Committee suggested. 
In Madras you will find to-day the Imperial State Bank is accepting the 
promissory notes of credit societies endorsed by a central bank, and is 
using the co-operative notes as 'a basis for increasing' the note issue. 
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This resolution deals respectively with short term, intermediate term 
and long term credit. There again we found difficulties when we come 
to negotiate with the commercial banks. It has been said, I think, and 
very truly said, that the essence of banking is discrimination between 
productive and long term credit, between i)roductive and mortgage 
credit, if you like to j)ut it that way. Short ti^rm credit is, as I understand 
it, a loan for, my, s(‘ed ; a man borrows h)r S(»rd, he sows the seed and he 
reaps his crop, anrl then Ik' repays the loan. Calamity may prevent him 
reaping the crop and Repaying the loan, and he may have to renew ; that 
1 umierstand is w^hat is meant by intermediate term ; I have not framed 
this resolul ion, but 1 gather that long term credit means mortgage' credit. 
Mortgage's arc' not always productive, they are sometimes the result of 
ancestial debt, and especialJy is that the case in India where debt is 
a rc'ligious obligation and ancestral debt is inherited from father to son. 
Tt w'as therefore very necessary for us to tackle the question of long term 
credit. We found a grc'ut difficulty in doing so, because you can 2)ersuade 
people to deposit money for six months, or perhaps a year, or evem for 
five years, but you will find it very difficult to persuade them to 
deposit money for longer terms. In Germany as you all know , 1 suppose, 
the difficulty has bec'n solved by tlu' creation of State mortgage banks. 
A group of landholders pools the whole of its land and estates, and })onds 
are issuc'd against those assets. Those bonds stand in very high fa\ our in 
Germany, and carry a very low rate of interest and command a it?iidy 
market. I do not know whether it would bo possible in other countries to 
apply this system of mortgage credit, the (k'rman system, but 1 think 
anybody who has been to Germany and studied the' cjo-operative credit 
system there must have been struck by the very ready manner in w hich the 
public absorb the bonds issued by the Mortgage Credit Banks. 

The second part of this Resolution tleals with a uniform system of 
accounting and auditing. I think it must be obvious to you that no 
commercial l)ank wdll look at a co operative which w^ants finance from 
it unless it can readily understand its accounts. Tt is most necessary to 
have a uniform system, because unless you do, when you are dealing with 
thousands of credit societies as we arc in India, you cannot manage it. 
We secured by provinces — 1 won't say all over India, that is a very 
different matter — but we secured by^ ijrovinccs a*,, uniform system of 
accounting because w'c had at the beginning a State audit, and we had 
at the head of this audit, registrars, officials appointed by the Indian 
Govenimert to organise the credit movement in their respective provinces. 
There are other registrars, men who have been registrars in India, present 
here to-day, w ho aix' far more qualifi('d to tell you all about the credit system 
in India than 1 am, but 1 should merc'ly like to say that on the Committee 
on which I sat before leaving India, which was asked to devise a means 
of bringing the co-operative credit system into touch with the commercial 
banks, we had a commercial })anker, and we had a banker from the 
Imperial State Bank, and he was insisttmt, and the heads of the Imperial 
State Bank were insistent, that the State should have a uniform system 
of accounting and auditing, if any help whatever w as to be given by the 
Imperial State Bank. 

I do not know quite how far the State in others countries can organise 
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a system of accounting and audit. In Grermany the State has not organised 
it, but it is uniform through their big groups of societies. In one unit 
for instance, comprising thousands of societies, the system is absolutely 
uniform, and that is done by making the societujs pay a contribution to 
an audit union of which they are members. This Audit Union maintains a 
very high standard of audit, and maintains an audit staff for the service 
of the socic^tica. The State recognises the Union, but docs not assist it 
in any particular way. That is one way out of this difficulty. In India 
wc have reached a stage — at least, we had in our province, when I left— at 
which we cannot extend the number of official auditors, because that 
number has got so large that difficulties as regards pay and ]jension and 
the burden on the taxpayer, have arisen. We have tried to solve it in 
that province in India by the organisation of an audit union. That Audit 
Union has worked well, but I do not think it would have worked well but 
for the whole-hearted co-operation of the Government staff. 

1’'he Hon. J. A. Greniek, (Hc^puty Minister of Agriculture, Quebec) : 
Each province of the Dominion of Canada has its own system of agricul- 
tural co-op(u*ative- credit, because the*, conditions existing in the different 
provinces are not the sani(‘. The report of the Committee of Agricultural 
Credit, appointed by the Ontario Government in 1920, considered agri- 
ultural credit a provincial rather than a national problem, and gave 
the following opinion : 

This problem in (])anada cannot be solved nationally. With 
such a continental stretch and with such diversity in race, creed, 
character and social and (*-conomic environment, it must be dealt 
with in more limited areas. The facts of this report teach us that 
the province of Manitoba, with 66 rural credit societies developed 
in the short space of three years, if it continues to make progress in 
the future in the same extent ancl in the same direction as at present, 
would place the peoxde of that province uj)on the threshold of their 
own solution. Turn again to the good work and the wonderful 
results attained by the people of the province of Quebec. 

In the province of Quebec we have a system of agricultural credit that 
we call co-operative, because it much resembles the different popular 
credit systems now in vogue in Europe and also because it coTTe8X)onds 
with sufficient exactness to the greater part of the co-operative principles 
generally admitted by the International Co-operative Alliance, particu- 
larly in respect to (a) the union of persons with the same needs, (6) transac- 
tions with members only, (c) decisions madi* by the majority of votes, 
(d) one member one vote, regardless of ca])ital invested, (e) fixed interest 
payable on capital (generally 6 p(»r cent.), and (/) x)rofits divided in pro- 
portion to the transactions of the members with the organisation. 

As to this last point, however, a reservation has to bo made. In 
reality, in our co-operative xwople's banks, the profits, when there have 
been any, were not actually divided in proportion to the transactions ; 
they have served up to the present time to increase tht‘ rates paid to 
depositors, wliich are 4 to 4^ per cent., while the banks pay only 3 per 
cent., or to lower the interest on the accej)t(*d loans, in certain cases to 
per cent., the banks lending at 7 per cent to 8 per cent. 
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Our Co-operative People's Banks (Caisses Populaires) in Quebec have 
been chiefly founded in the course of the last fifteen years. They now 
number about 1 25. They are based on the Quebec Syndicates Act, but 
this statute was only given to them after the success of the first Co-opera* 
tive People’s Bank founded in tliis Province, the Caisse Populaire of 
Levis. This was founded in 1901 by M. Alphonse Desjardins, the 
organiser and manager. Later M. Desjardins became the organiser of 
the greater number of those which have been established under the 
Quebec Syndicates Act. 

The field of activity of the banks is limited by law within the borders 
of a parish or municipality. Our agricultural parishes include as a rule 
150 to 300 families. 

The working of the co-operative rests on the combination of the 
savings and the loan. Only members may deposit or borrow. Responsi- 
bility is limited to the amount of capital subscribed by each member. 
The share is S5 00, payable within the year of subscription either in full 
or in small instalments ; a member cannot hold more than ¥2,000 of 
capital. The capital is variable and may bo withdrawn or augmented 
at will, subj(*ct to certain conditions. Tlic value of the shares remains 
always the same*. 

ThV administration of the Co-o])erative People’s Banks is carried on 
by three* committees : the Council of Administration, which is charged 
with the g(*iieial direction : a Credit Board, which examines the requests 
for loans, and the Board of Supervisors, which has for its purpose the 
auditing of the business of the Society. The officers of the banks fulfil 
th(*ir duties gratuitously ; they cannot act as surety for another member, 
or borrow for themselves. I’he manager is the cmly person of the organisa- 
tion receiving a salary. 

When th(' interest due to shareholders a;nd to depositors is paid, as 
well as the losses if there have been any, the profits of the business of the 
bank an* then applied to the creation of a collective social ci’edit, under 
the* names of reserve funds, provident funds, and if necessary, surplus 
funds, by paying for the* two first a percentage determined on the net 
profits, h'or the reserv(^ fund, this percentage* must not be less than 
10 per c(*nt. When liquidation takes place the cvc'iitual credit balance 
must bi* distributed in the community, according to the advice of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in council, for a work of public utility. 

There are it im sent about 35,000 members in the different Co-operative 
People’s Banks of the Province. The great majority of members are 
farmers. The amount of approved loans reached four and a half million 
dollars in 1921 and at present they are about three and a half million. 

The loan obtained by a member of a Co-operative Peojfie’s Bank is not 
necessarily based upon the material value of the security, as with the 
chartered banks ; mucli more account is taken of the moral value of the 
borrower, who must, however, find one or two sureties. From the fact that 
the members in every case know one another thoroughly, and from the fact 
also that special precautions are taken by the credit board, the societies 
practically never lose a cent upon the loans effected. 

The Co-operative People’s Banks do not count upon aid from the 
Government for their existence. Except small grants for the expenses 
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of organisation, they carry on in an independent and autonomous manner, 
procuring their resources from the sole source of the savings of the members. 
This money is afterwards loaned at 6, 7 or 8 per cent., with the right 
of repayment in small sums. The loan is accorded in its entirety ; that 
is to say, the interest is not payable before it is due, as with the chartered 
banks, but only w^hen fully due, unless it is a case of a loan effected for a 
period of more than a year. Further, the interest on the loans diminishes 
in proportion as the repayments are made. It follows from this provision 
that the Co-operative People’s Banks are enabled generally to lend 
cheaper than the chartered banks, though apparently the rates are at 
about the same figure. 

In Older to dispose of surplus of money in the Co-operative Peopk^’s 
Banks in certain parishes, and at the same time to meet the needs of 
others short of funds, two regional unions have been founded recently, 
one at Quebec and the other at Three Rivers. These regional unions 
comprise as members only the Co-operative People’s Banks. They 
have just begun operations, but give the x)romoters of the system the 
the best hopes for their success. Other districts are organising regional 
unions. In order to assure a good administration of these institutions, 
an inspection service is maintained by the regional unions. A like 
service of inspection is organised also for the region of Mouti*eal, though 
no regional union has been founded as yet in that district. The Quebec 
Syndicate Act obliges, since 1915, the managers of these institutions to 
make an annual report of their oi)erations to the Seendary of the Province. 

By the foregoing brief outline we may see that a co-operative movement 
of agricultural credit of considerable importance has been able to develop 
in our Provinces without the aid of Government, w^hich demonstrates that 
the social standard of our farmers is high and that they are not lacking 
in initiative. 

Mr. L. Smitii-Gordon (Manager. National Land Bank. Dublin) : I 
have not tlu* usual speaker’s <‘xcuse that I did not know that I was going 
to speak this afternoon, because I have known it for some time, but I 
have the sc'condary excuse that I did not see this Resolution in this form 
until a few minutes ago, and I am not quite certain that I a])prove of it 
absolutely ; I w’ould like to make one or two alterations in it. But 
I have really a much better excuse than that for the fact that my speech 
will be i*athc‘T disjointed, and that is l)ecause I am in rather a peculiar 
position. When I came into this room I thought I could talk to you about 
something with a little more insight than most people, and I w as corres- 
pondingly hoiTificd when Mr. Crosthwaitc, who I thought w’ould discuss 
the formation of co-operative societies in India proceeded to speak, with 
extreme unction on the very aspect of this thing which I had looked 
forward to dealing with myself. The worst of it is that 1 cannot retaliate 
on him by talking about co-oi)erativc societies in India because I do not 
know anything about them. I am in the peculiar position that up to a 
few years ago I was entirely engaged in the co-operative movement under 
the training of Sir Horace Plunkett and his associates, wdiich I suppose 
was the best training which could be got in this subject, even if I did not 
take advantage of it. But as Mr. Acland said this morning sometimes 
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political things and other things distract one's attention, and by some 
circumstance of that kind, 1 fell outside the immediate scojie of the 
co-operative movement and became a banker, which was the last thing 
that I had ever expected to find myself. Since I have been in that 
position I have had it very forcibly impressed upon me that the relation- 
ship between the co-operative c-redit movement and the commercial banks 
is really a most important thing which all co-operators who are interested 
in the credit side of the movement have to consider, and it w^as upon that 
1 wanted to talk esy)(‘oially this afternoon, but as I say Mr. CVosthwaite 
has alr(»ady more or h\ss emphasized that asy)ect of the thing. 

Howewer, 1 was going to say something more about it, that is the 
reason why 1 began by saying perhaps there was something in this 
resolution ! might like to see changed. The resolution suggests drawing 
the attention of agricultural co-operative organisations and State 
Dtjpartmeiits of agriculture to the iinj)ortance of tin* co-oy)(*rative crt*dit 
movement. Well 1 do not deny that this a most excellent thing to do, 
but I am ratlKT inclined to suggest that it has already been don(‘ (id 
nauseam. Everybody who has spoken hen' to-day one Way or another 
has referred, 1 think, to the report of their ])articular nation, provinces 
or district on either agricultural co-opi'ration or agricultural credit. 
We also, although as a nation or at least as a Government hav(‘ only been 
in existence an infinitesimal p'riod as (Irovernments go, w(' also have within 
tlu^ first six months of our existence had a rej)ort by a CV)mmission set up 
by the Government on Agricultural Credit. 1 do not want to say any- 
thing disrespectful to Governments, but I venture to say that there 
is a pigeon hole in every State and Prf)vincial Government almost in the 
civilised word labelled “ Agricultural Credit and containing at least one 
Governmental repoi't of extreme length and t'xtraordiiiary intelligence 
but as we were told this morning, and I do not think I have 
ever appreciated more fully the truth of any statement, there is one above 
in the shape of the Treasury or Minister of Finance, who sees to it that 
those pigeon holes should keep in their proper place, and nobody knows 
better than the pi'rmam'nt head of the Tri'asury what the proper place is 
for a pigeon hole containing a reywrt on Agricultural Credit. 1 do not 
think that th('re is the slightest use in (iontinuing to call the attention of 
governments to the need of agricultural credit, because 1 do not Ixdieve 
you will ever get anything out of them which will be of practical working 
importance. As far as calling the attention of agricultural co-operative 
organisations to it is concerned, wdl they are naturally alive to th ‘ im- 
portance of it, they too have their Treasury, at least if tliey are properly 
run they do, and while that Treasury if I may say so respectfully has not tiie 
same malignancy as a (Government Treasury Department, it has a prosier 
sense of caution, and is unable to spend large sums of monc'y for which no 
return is made. The cxperu'nce of most countries must be the same as 
the experience of Ireland, that you can organise co-operative credit 
societies v(‘ry effectively, })ut you cannot in the nature of things, seeing 
that tlu'Y an* not bodies trading Ir a large amount of commodities at 
considerable profit, you cannot get from those societies when they are 
organised a return w'hich will enable you to keep up the staff of organisers 
and auditors and inspectors which are really needed if a credit society is to 
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flourish. 1 suppose the experience of the last three years has i)ro])ably 
warped niy mind just as much as if I was a Treasury oflicial. T liad to 
learn enough about banking to prettuid 1 was a banker in about thi*ee 
months and had to carry it on ever since, and when I started I had a 
very what yo\i might call critical outlook tow ards the mysteries of banking, 
and believed they w’ere w^hat flippant people would call ** eye-wash.” 
1 think I was probably quite right when I believed that, but 1 lia\e been 
at the game long enough to begin to feel a great respect for tlie technicali- 
tie.s of banldng. If you have to earn your living by carrying out t('chnicali- 
tiea of any kind you generally get a good deal of rc'spect for them in 
public, and 1 have j>ersuaded myself with 1 think a good deal of reason 
that banking is a thing which requires a certain amount of character in 
the carrying of it out. T used, for instance, to think when 1 w^as purely in 
the co-op('rative movemcnit that it w^as vei*y ridiculous not to comi)ine 
credit and trading activities in th(‘ sanu society, and 1 have it to my credit, 
or discredit, that I directly advocated in articles and s})eccln»s and else- 
where an extension of laws in Indand and other countries so as enable 
co-operative societies, credit societies, to carry on trading transactions. 
T have fully satisfied myself since 1 had to face the facts oc handling money 
e‘very day that that is a most dangerous and unclesirabk* thing to do. 
I have satisfied m.ysolf also that it is practically impossibk' for the same 
organisation, whether a society or a hank, to carry on the various forms 
of credit winch are referred to and distinguished in this resolution at the 
same time. T suppose no mightmare would b(‘ more terrifying to a hanker 
who may have had somcthhig for dinner which he should not have had, 
and would wake him up in the night with such a foolish feding tlial the 
end of the world w^as approaching, than if he should sndcknly consider 
whether in a dream or otherwise, that he had got just over forty pd* cent, 
of his assets loaned for a period of let us say ten yc'urs and that the' n(*xt day 
just osi»r sixty per cent, of his depositors w'(‘rc going to come in and ask 
What about tlie«r money ’ A banker is always in th(' })Ositi()n of Mr. 
Micaw'bcr— the difference between 19s. lid. on one side and 20s. Id. on 
the other sidt' — well you know what the difference is. Now that which 
applk's to a bank on a larger scale, and it is the chief prooccu]3ati()ii of 
even the biggest men in th(' biggest bank, is (‘(pially true of ih(‘ smallest 
credit society, and if those societies are going to flourish they must be* 
in charge of somebody, or there must be somebody having supervision 
over th(mi wlio has learned, or has been ptirsuaded of th(^ import aiict' and 
the significance of just one or two of the little tc'chnical things about t!u‘ 
handling of money. 

I think it is not nearly such a difficult thing, not nearly such an 
interesting thing x)crhaps as the selling of groceri('s or huttc'r, or llu‘ 
manufacture of butter, or anything of that kind, but it just has this difT(»r- 
ence, if you make a little mistake in the selling of groceries, you can evdi 
carry on for four or five days selling something at a littk^ below w hat it 
cost you and retrieve that mistake without having more than a bad mark 
against you from the people to whom you are going to ])ay dividends. 
You cannot make a little mistake of that kind in the handling of other 
people’s money and get away with it, because it w^on’t come })ack to you 
again if you once make a loss. All this is not intended as a lecture on 
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banking, but merely as a suggestion that the credit side of the movement 
has to he dealt with very differently and very independently of the rest. 
I feel for that reason, as Mr. Crosthwaite has said, the great problem 
of the co-operative credit movement of the future is the linking up of 
that movement with commercial if you like, or with some kind at any rate 
of higher banking facilities, not only in ord(‘r to givt^ you a chance of 
equalising the distribution of money between one district and another 
but also to Tiiake certain that you have got some kind of control audit 
and inspection of those societies, not from a Government source, but from 
a source where the ])eople are trained in the actual job which those societies 
are doing, and will see to it for their own protection that the accounts 
are prup(‘rly k('])t and the money properly handled. You may suggest 
that in a good many ways the co-oi)erative credit movement has gone on 
very wcdl without any linking up with banking. That, of course, is 
perfectly true, but I think it is a good thing that we should consider as well 
as th('. successes, some of the less—T do not like to say failures — but 
some of the less successful ty])es in the hisLory of agricultural credit. 
J think none of myfn#»nds and colleagm** from Ireland will deny that the 
agricultural crcMlit movement in Ireland in its time did a most admirable 
and highly m edod work, but it has almost (jeased to exist at the presimt 
time largely for the reasons which I gave at the beginning, the lack of 
getting in a position where somebody could look after it, but also for 
another reason ^vhich links up what I have just been saying now, that is 
the yiosition of th(*«Ioint Stock Banks. I do not know anvtiiing about 
Ganada: the one grievance I have against Canada, which I believe to be 
an excellent co-operative country, is that it was put down such a long way 
away from the place where Provkhmee put me dowm that 1 have not had 
an o])])()rtunity of getting to look at it first-hand, and after all what you 
read in books and even what is heard from other people is not the same 
tiling. T will probably he saf(‘ in saying with regard to banking in Canada 
that ordinary joint stock banking is not the same thing as it is in England 
and in Ireland. Someone s iid to me the other day, “ Oh, you are in the 
banking business, that is a new kind of tobacconist’s shop busini'ss,” 
and’ I said ' What exactly do you mean by that; J do not see any resemb- 
lance at all betAA'i^en a bank and a tobacconist’s.” I was rather on my 
dignity. Tlie reply was, “ 1 do not suppose there is any resemblance 
excejit that lb ere is oik* of each of them at every street corner.” That 
is a matter of fact as you all know in Tjondon. You can hardly walk 
down any street in London that has not a bank at each end and very often 
one in the mid file. In Ireland, which is a rural country without the same 
facilities, the numlxjr of branches of joint stock banks has increased 
incri'dibly within tlii^ last few years ; tlu' use of cheques has become 
almost universal both in England and Ireland, so that a man hardly 
requires any inoiu'y with him provided he has his chc<iue book. These 
things do make all the difforomx* so far as w'c are cimcerned wdth the 
development of the agricultural credit society. The ordinary farmer 
who is at all well known in Indand at the present moment, a man of good 
standing, can go into a bra»ich of a joint stock bank without travelling 
vc'ry far and take two friiuids with him, or one friend, or if he is of particu- 
larly good standing, he can do it himsii? wi.ieii be much prefers, and get 
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his Bill discounted there without the least trouble in the world. So 
long as that goes on the need for short term credit is comparatively small. 
There is only one v/jiv to compete with that, and that is a way wliich w'e 
rather overlooked, and which I observe has not been overlooked in India, 
that is the method of concentrating on the deposit side of the business*. 
Raiffeisen started his co-operative societies in Germany, and called them 
“ Savings and Loan Societies,” he did not call them Credit or L(mn 
Societies, or even Loan and Savings^ Societies; ho put the savings first 
and the first thing he did was to go out and encourage people to entrust 
their savings to these societies before any money was lent out. In modern 
times we do not do business like this, because it has become comparatively 
easy either by Government loan or by getting hold of a bank or well-to-do 
individual to start and put some money in bc'fore yon get any deposits 
put in. I do not know if the same thing would hold good in India, 
or whether human nature is different in some places, but I do know that 
in Ireland if you lend out money before you get the amounts deposited in, 
you ^vill never get any deposits at all. The only way ^ve can really 
create a strong co-operative credit movement is by insisting that the 
money shall be put in by the people who intend to use it in loans. From 
our point of view in Ireland that is the crux of the whole situation. 

Now we come to the second part of this resolution, the distinction 
between short term credit and intermediate credit and long term credit. 
I would rather be inclined to make a slightly different distinction from 
what Mr. Crosthwaite made, although we neither of us knew exactly 
what was in the mind of the person who used those' tt'rms. Looking 
at it from a banking point of view I would call a short term loan probably 
the discounting of a three months’ Bill, certainly not less than a three' 
months’ Bill, and I would not ask a man any epiestiems as to what he* 
wante^d that memey for. 

Intermediate term is a thing you ge't a good eleal of, the need e)f a le)an 
for two years or thre'e years, aiiel when you come to lemg teim creelit you 
get anything from 25 to GO years. I feel, anel I think thej Gommissie)n 
which sat in Ireland and dealt with this matter felt, that short te'ini 
credit in a country where banks are very well ele^velopod can as a rule be* 
taken care e)f by those^. banks and by such co-o})e*rative^ creelit societies 
Mr. Grenier has alreaely described, as it ought to be within the ce)m})e4e‘nce‘ 
of the agricultural organisations in the cf)untry to e)rganise^ and take care^ 
of prewided it can persuade the members to put the'ir deposits inte) the 
Society. 

When you come to the longer j)erie)ds of creelit, there I se'c nothing 
for it but for some form of Government assistance v^hich in my opinion 
should only take the form of a guarantee or pledge e)f the* se'eurity e)f 
certain mstitutions. I suggested to the Agricultural CV)minitte‘e in 
Ireland if we could adopt the suggestion more or less in tlieir re*]) 0 !’t, 
that it ought to be possible for the Government of any agricultural 
country te) go to the banks, call the bankers together and ])oint out to 
them what we all know to be perfectly true, the enormous amount of 
trouble which they are put to and the enormous amount of bad will, 
if I may use the expression, which they incur from th(' v('ry fact which 
T have just refirred to, which is tliat tliey are not in a j’osiiioii io make 
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the loans to the farmers which the farmers require, and that the farmer 
does not understand Avhy, considering that hc' always patronises such 
and such a bank, he cannot get what he Avants ; it is a source of annoyance 
to evc*ry local manager of a hank trying to explain to his customers, and 
a source of bad relations bctwet'ii the banks and the community at large. 
It is within the recollection of everybody here who lives in England 
that tha: question w'as so strongly raised in England that the C-hairmenof 
pracli ally all the big five banks a year or so ago found it necessary in 
addressing gt*neral im‘(‘lings to mak(' a speech in defence of tJioir policy 
addressed to farnuTs, and to get analysed" returns from branch managers 
showing what they did lend to farmers. The Banks realising that position 
must want to k(H‘p away from it. They have very considerable sums of 
money alw ays necessarily tied up in investments of one kind and another. 
It is possible for the Government to go to these banks and say, if you will 
pool a certain percentage of your assets, and form an agricultural bank, 
let this agricultural bank make these long term loans through tlu^ branch 
managers of the banks to which th(‘ a]>plicant a])plies, we as a Government 
will guarantee you that if at any time you can prove to us that as a result 
of the amount of money that you have locked up in the agricultural bank, 
you are in some difTiculty/tlu n we gt'ar.vntee b‘in porariiy to replace that 
money for you, so that you can use it as cash. There is no element of risk 
to the Government, there is no difficulty about competition, be(!auso the 
farmer will still go to tlu' branch of the bank w'hich he ordinarily decals with, 
and there is no very great risk for the Government or for the Bank. 

I must confess that I doubt whether this busiiK'ss of long term 
credit can be handled in a manner which really is, technically speak- 
ing, co-operative. You have the example of the German Landschaften 
working very w^ell and doing what is required, but what is there niter all 
about a landschaft ? You go in, you borrow^ money, you })ledge your 
land, there is this element in it, that there is a sort of joint pledge of all 
the lands on it, one land rests on all the lands, if you call that co-op(Tativc, 
but a]jart from that there is no n^al mutual spirit about it at all. It is 
a question of an institution for the convenience of a large number of 
people backed and guaranteed by the Government. As far as I know 
the landschaft is the only e.xamjile which X)e()X)le ever produce to you of 
long term co-operative credit. Therefore, I think wc may as well make 
up our minds that we must not be doetrinaries about this particular matter; 
we are looking for a system by which we can got for the agricultural 
community with the assistance of the Govenmient and the co-operative 
leaders of the community the facilities which they require. 

I have already exhausted my tim(\ I only want to end up by endorsing 
what Mr. Crostliwaite has already made very clear, wdiich is that this 
matter of a uniform system of accounting and auditing is at the same 
time vital. It is quite impossible, as he said, and I think at some time 
or other he must have* spent a long time inside a Bank himself, because he 
hinted at exactly what docs happen. You sit in your office in a Bank and 
you see 15 or 16 people one after the other. You know before anybody 
comes in exactly what they want, they w^ant some mone}^ out of you and 
bolster up a bad ca^e by trying to see just what your weak point is and 
which particular kind of prevarication you are most likely to believe. 
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That is not a special reflection on the particular kind of individuals that 
come into my bank, because we all do it. I do it myself. If you have 
to deal with that sort of thing day by day and hour by hour — I some- 
times deal with 45 people in day on that basis — ^if you have to do 
that you say to a man when he comes in, “ What is the proposition ? Put 
it down in black and white and let me see a balance sheet.” Our difficulty 
with Co-operative Societies is that a man comes in and starts telling you 
all about it, and you know probably everything ho is telling you is true, 
but you simply have not got time to listen to it. He points to an item 
in the Balance Sheet imder Suspense Account, and says “ I want to tell 
you about that. It was six; months ago and the traction engine ran 
away and turned down the street and it just crashed into Will Jones’ 
house and took away a little piece of the end gable and we have had a law 
suit with him ever since, the auditor told us to put that into Suspense 
Account until we sec what can be done.” It is all very interesting and it 
is probably perfectly true. He may have an absolutely good excuse for 
balance sheet looking like that, but you simply cannot do anything 
because you do not know whether it is right or not, and have not time 
to find out. The only way in which anybody will be able to call attention 
to the needs of societies of that kind is to have a firm control by a know n 
auditor who will prepare the accounts in such a way that you can look 
at them when they arc put in front of you and see exactly what is wanted, 
whether it is a good or bad society, but it has to be done by somebody who 
has been trained for that very purpose. That I believe is the way 
to arrivt^ at the thing, and I think that is more or less what is done, to 
some extent at least, both in India and in Germany. At any rate let 
us build up any co-operative credit system in the future first of all, on a 
system of doing our own financing, that is getting our own money con- 
centrated in our own societies before we begin to make loans, and then 
run an audit on a uniform system. 

Mr. English : I do not feel it easy to discuss this matter, because 
we are here from all parts of the Empire and I only know the conditions 
in one province of India and in a very small part of an English county. 
As rcgaids England, you are aware that an Agricultural Credits Act 
was passed, I think, last year. Our Society, of which 1 hai)pen to be 
Chainnan, was, with others, asked to further the idea of agricultural 
credit ; but wo found ourselves unable to take any action under that 
Act for a good many reasons. One was that in our small town, when* 
the five big banks are all represented, the banks really suffice. Another 
reason why wo did not approve the principles of the Act was that there 
was no })rovision in it for that very essential thing that wo have just heard 
of, the collection of savings and the securing of your own money as a 
result of your own good management. We were averse as a Society 
to the idt^a of tying ourselves up with the Government on terms that were 
very littl(‘ better than we could get from the local banks. 

1 personally have no belief in so-called co-operative credit which is 
really simply State loans, and I do not think that sort of credit is leally 
the thing for which co-operative organisers should labour. It is far 
more important, as Sir Horace Plunkett has said in his message, that we 
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should tackle questions like the disposal of the produce and the purchase 
of necessities and the building up of things which are going to do us much 
more good. 

I have only one other rc'inark I should like to make, and that is that, 
supposing co-operative credit is wanted, it is absolutely vital in my view, 
and I have a longish oxjmtu'Hcc of it in India, that it should begin at the 
bottom. That is equally true of all co-operative organisation. You 
will not get real enthusiasm or understanding or loyalty — and it is that 
matter ()f loyalty which is the most vital difficulty in England— without 
you begin from the bottom and make every member understand what 
co-operation means. Such success as was arrived at in my own province 
of Burma I feel sure was due to the fact that we made as far as possible 
every member who joined the Socu'ty learn the ten main points of co- 
operation. Good societies arc by far the best propaganda. No amount 
of talk and no amount of organisation can do as much as one society 
the numibers of which know what they are after. 

Mr. Norman (Irish Agricultural Organisation Society) : I have already 
intervened to-day in debate, and I promise you that this second inter- 
vention of mine will be very short. I have heard with great interest 
and witli a very groat cU*al of agreement the views of my one time colleague 
and friend, Mr. Smith-Gordoii, in regard to agricultural credit in Ireland. 
Now with ncaily everything that Mr. Smith-Gordon has said I am in 
agreement, but 1 just want to put in one little caveat in regard to the 
credit side of the movement in Ireland. If I had heard Mr. Smith-Gordon’s 
spt'ech two months ago, perhaps even less than two months ago, 1 do 
not think I should have asked to make any modification in what he said 
respecting the Irish moyeraent, but within the last two months there has 
been a m»w stirring of life in places wheiv societies which were considered 
failures and which had ceased to work, have again come to us and have 
asked to be re-organised on a credit basis. 

Now the moral of that is obvious. It is siinj^ly that, as w'as said a 
moment ago, you must not build from the top. "l think that perhaps 
in the* early phases of thi' credit movement in Ireland we built a little 
from the t<3p. Now if the credit movement is not to end— and 1 assure 
you it will not end — it will have to be carried on by selecting a few districts 
and planning very strong, sound credit societies, only where and as they 
arc definitely asked for. If they should grow, there is no doubt in my 
mind that sonu' means will have to be found for fulfilling all the conditions 
which Mr. Smith-Gordon referred to in his excellent address, whether 
through a central bank or whether through money advanced by the joint 
stock banks with some kind of guarantee. 

I feel that if a new ciedit movement can b(^ initiated in Ireland, and 
1 am still optimistic (uiough to hope for it, though it will be slow, it will 
be essential that a proportion of the money to be found must be found by 
the people themselves. 1 beli(?ve that, with supervision over the money, 
and a central fund which has* Ijehind it some local support in every 
district which is to be helped, you may still make cr(»dit one of the bases 
of co-operation in Ireland. 
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Mr. Manod Owen (Wales) : There are five delegates here from my 
little country and they have persuaded me to come up and say this : that 
there is no monj pressing necessity with the Welsh farmers than agricul- 
tural credit. The industry is under-capitalised and the farmer has to 
resort to borrowing, and not from the best sources. He should borrow 
unquestionably from a respectable bank ; but for some reason or other 
he does not go to the bank ; he is either afraid of the big, mahogany 
counters or the manager’s room or something or other ; he does not trou})le 
the bank very much. The majority of the farms are small, consequently 
there is a (jortain lack of education. 

I do not want you to run away with the idea that the small farmer is 
not intelligent ; hi^ is highly intelligent ; but we are, as one of our peoples, 
the lat(j Mr. Tom Ellis, explained, like a loaf that is very highly baked on 
top and very neai-ly dough on the other side. We are very highly organised 
in religion, and show a considerable amount of intelligence in that organ- 
isation ; but as regards agriciiltim^ we are not. Tlu^ greatest ilrawback 
to agricultural credit that I can s(h^ in North Wali^s is the farmer himself. 
He hates to borrow in a legitimate open form ; he will not tell his neigh- 
bour, and that is why this Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 wliich is on 
our Statute Book cajinot be worked in Wales ; from wdiat I hear it is 
jiot very popular in other xihxces. The Welsh farmer borrows through 
credit sales and through dealers in stu'd and otluT farm requisites ; lu' goes 
to the credit sale and gets six months’ credit, ])urchas(‘s his stock there 
in September or October for payment in the first w('ek in May. That 
borrowing accommodation costs him forty jx^r cent, interest. Therefore 
I want to emphasize this pressing necessity for some form of agricultural 
cn^dit. I have no definite', scheme to suggest to the Conference as to 
h(»w to get over this difficulty, but T tlid hope we should have something 
to go back with, some ray of hope for somc^ improvement on the Agri- 
cultural Cn'dits Act. 

Rae Bahadetu J. IVr. Mitka : Unfortunately I was not i)res(^nt whc'.n 
Mr. Crosthwaiti^ delivered his opening address, but I gather that he 
s])oke on the importanc<' of linking rural cn'dit to commercial credit. 
This matter has engaged somc^ attention in Bengal. When we began 
to, organise co-operative credit then^ we found the commc'rcial banks 
were unwilling to support us. We had to form our own local central 
banks to finance the villager credit societies. Later on, when we found 
that these local central banks were strong and we nf‘eded also outside 
assistance in times of stress, these local banks were oiganised into pro- 
vincial banks to come into touch with the wider money mark('t and 
esi)ecially with th(^ commercial banks. 

We found that in B('ngal there are times when all agriculture lias 
a surplus, and the provincial banks found it difficult to invest these 
surplus funds ; then tht' provincial banks got into touch with the commer- 
cial banks and b('gan to lend their surplus moiK'y. The commercial 
banks have also surplus money of their own i'l i)ai'ticular seasons, and th(^y 
ar(^ now beginning to assist co-operative credit through the provincial 
banks. 

This state of things in agriculture always coincides in Bengal with tlie 
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stress in commercial banks, and the reason is not very far to seek. When 
agriculture borrows, it is for the financing of the movement of crops 
and for financing trade in commodities for the use of agriculturists ; 
it is when agriculture rcajjs its crops and sends them to the market, that 
the commercial banks want money to finance the movement of the crops. 
Similarly when agiiculture wants money, the commercial banks are 
usually in surplus, because' they have not got to send out money for the 
movement of crops. Tht'refore the importance and the urgi'nt necessity 
of linking rural credit with commercial credit is a matter which 1 think 
shoul(i be carefully lookedinto. Both the commercial banks and rural credits 
would receive great assistance from each otlu'r if they knew how to get 
into contact with each other without being jealous of each other. 

Some of the previous speakers have laid great stress on the necessity 
of raising funds from the members before undertaldng loan operations. 
This is a matter which 1 think has rather been neglected in England. 
I think 1 am right in saying that in most of the provinces in India credit 
societies arc no hotter than loan societies, but this has also been engaging 
the attention of all the persons who have charge of the co-operative 
movemumt in different provinces. Within quiti' recent years the im- 
portance of the members subscribing funds to their society has been 
grc'ally impressed ux^oii all the co-operative societies with excellent 
resulis. I think as time* goes on India will not lag behind other countries 
in the matter of provision of fimds by members themselves. 

Mr. R. A. Anderson (Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Dublin) : 
From what 1 know of farmers, the problem of the Irish farmer differs 
very little from the problem of the farmer anywhere else. The nature 
of his business is such that he must liave credit, but he must be able 
to get credit at a j)ric(‘ which will enable him to make a profit out of his 
farming. The endit .societies in Ireland cannot be said to be a failure. 
I remc'inber when they were started many years ago, and T remember 
that 1 heard in those days what I still hear from some ol them wliieh are 
still going, that the money the jM'ople borrow from those societies was 
described by them as “ the lucky money.” Now did anybody in this room 
ever hc'ar that description applied to an ordinary loan to a farmer from 
a bank ? Thv. loans that Irish banks make through their network of 
branches arc not suitable for the requirements of farming. A three 
mouths Bill will not enable the man to sow his seed and reap his harvest, 
neither will it enable him to buy cattle and gain a profit on those cattle, 
except (ill very rar(‘ occasions. 

The downfall of all th(^ co-operative societies whicli have failed not 
only in Ireland, but also in England, as 1 have seen from the report of 
the English Agricultural Organisation Society, has been the giving of 
reckless credit by those societies. Now I maiixtaiu that if each of those 
societies which has bet'ii brought into difficulties or which has failed 
through giving too much cuedit, had had beside it a properly organised 
credit society to make; loans on proper ('conomic tc^.rms through the 
members of the trading society,*thus enabling those beyond to buy their 
requirements through the trading society, you would have a larger 
amount to-day in existence with very few failures to report. 
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The credit that we have in Ireland is certainly lavished upon us at 
times when we do not very much want it ; banks are always anxious 
to lend out money when they see that it is perfectly safe to do so, but 
they do not always cater for the wants of poor nu'ii. Th(^ larger farmer 
can go into his bankers, as Mr. Smith-Gordon told you, and can get on 
his own note of hand pretty well all the money he requires for the purposes 
of his business ; but wbat about the small man, the little farmers 1 
We, like our friends in Wales, are a country of small farnu^rs ; these 
men cannot possibly pay the rate of interest which is charged on their 
loans. It is not the rate of interest which th(‘y pay on tlie original loan 
from the bank, or on the renewals which tlu\y are bound to make, but 
it is the (».xpeTis(' attendant on bringing their assets to the town where the 
bank is situated and paying that man directly or indirectly in labour, 
cash, or i i kind for his services in going security for him. 

As the co-operative credit societies wtu’e organised . tht5 borrower from 
thost'. societies had the advantage of taking counsel with the most level- 
headed and best members of the community in wliich h(^ lived ; he had 
to satisfy them in the first instance, before he was admitted to member- 
ship, that he v/as not a drunkard or a spendthrift, and wlienever he came 
applying for a loan he had to satisfy his own friends on the Committee 
of the value of the puTpos(‘ for wdiicli he required that loan. This kind 
of question is not asked by the (uxlinary banker. He may sometimes 
find out vagiu'ly v luit tlie money is \vante<l for ; but he has no machinery 
like the local cenumunity has for seeing that the money is applied for 
the purpose for which it is granted. 

Now the one fault 1 sc'O in the credit socie ties is this, that unk^ss you 
liave^ as Secretary of the Society a man who is an entliusiast, who believes 
thoroughly in the principles of co-o]jerativc cnxlit, just as he believes in 
his religion, the Sockdy is very likely to break down. There is another 
difficulty ; the societies had to be organised under unlimited liability. 
In very few cases did the v eil-to-do men come into them and take their 
share of the responsibility, because they well knew they would not be 
taking their share, but far more than their share. They knew the princi- 
ple of unlimitt'd liability would apply at once against them, and whoever 
lent thc^ money to the Society would not look to Tom, Dick and Harry 
for a portion of his contribution, but would look to the wTll-to-ilo member 
of the Society for his. 

I have only one suggestion to offer ; I do not think we ought to feel 
too optimisticj about the future of agricultural credit. 1 think it is even 
more wanted than it in da3^s gou«' by, but I do think that some 
modification in the form of organisation should be adoj)ted. I agree 
with Mr. Smilh-Gordon that banking should not be mixed up with 
trading ; credit societii*.s should be kept separate and distinct. And I 
think they might be organised on a basis of limited liability which 
would })lace responsibility on each person for his full share of the 
liabilities of the concern. Tliat might work — I do not say it would — 
and I doubt very much that such a society would ever be as good an 
example of co-operation as the Society with unlimited liability. 
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On the subject of long term loans, 1 am not in a position to express an 
opinion further than this : that 1 do not see at present how any scheme 
that it is possible to devise for organLS(‘d co-oj) niliou can apply to loans 
of that kind. T think they must ])e left to the State. But the short term 
loans required from day to day by every farmer large and small, rich and 
poor, ought to be provided for, and 1 think they ought to be provided 
for within the co-operative movements of the various countries. 


The Uon W. C. jMcKinnell (Member Legislative As.sembly, Manitoba): 
In Manitoba we have had a rural cn'dit association in force for some six 
or seven years under the Rural Credit Act of Manitoba. The societies 
weix' formed for this reason : w'(‘ found the wx^althy farmer could go 
to the Bank to obtain all the credit that he wanted, but we had a lot of 
medium farmers, and even poor farmers, who were unable to obtain 
satisfactory credit. We w^anted credit that would give us at least a year 
or two years ; so the Govenunemt put into effect the Act. Every member 
of a society puts up 100 dollars. I'lie municij)ality in w^hich the Society 
is formed- -similar to your counties over here — puts up another 100 
dollars, and the Government puts up 200 dollars. That is the caiutal 
on which the Society is formed. No society can have mom than 50 
members ; if there are more than 50 mend)ers, thc‘\ fonn another 
soci<‘ty. The meinb(M’s eleet three din^etors, the municipality or county 
elc‘cts three, and the Govt^nimeut appoints three, eight of these nine 
directors being farmers. 

Now, the Government formed these societies for the purj^osc of breaking 
land and for the buying of live stock, which w as sup])()sixl to ni»ed credit 
cov(Tinga])()Ut a period of two years. But the money w as ver^^ often put 
into im])l('ments or into buildings, instead of into the purjjose for which 
it was originally inttmded. When th(' societies were' fornu'd we had 
inflated values in impUmieiits, stock and everything else, and the eoiisc- 
queiic(‘ was tliat the farmer in a numb(»r of (;ascs got a bigger advance 
than he really should have done. The Governmimt to secure themselves 
for the money advanced, had taken a blank mortgage over all he possessed 
and had that r(*gistered. They often found, when they came to realise 
on the assets of a farmer that there wore other claims on them. 

The more conservative society advanced a reasoiiabh' amount, and 
to farintu’s w'ho put tluur money into breaking up wiiere it w’as really 
necessary, and to those men the Government were able to give a little 
more time to rei)ay principal and int(*rcst. They have voiwo through, 
1 do not know' of a ea,si‘ in the district wdiere I belong where a fanner, 
putting his money into live stock or into the breaking of land, did not 
return and ])ay 100 cents on tlu* dollar ; but where he took his money 
and put it into im])l('ments or buildings, in very few cases has that money 
been returm^d. 

The province at the ])rosent time has three million dollars lent out, 
600,000 dollars under the rural credit scheme, and the only fault I can 
see in that scheme is that it started when everything was inflated. We 
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have found it very good, we are continuing it, the Government is amend- 
ing it, making it a little more stringent, giving stricter supervision. The 
whole fault of the rural credit to the farmers in the province is simply 
the bad business methods of the farmers themselves. Everyone is satisfied 
with the principle ; and the practice will be extended I expect by a 
considerable amount. 1 can assure you I will go back with notes I have 
made here which will be of benefit to the province I have the honour to 
represent. 

(Resolution put and carried unanimously.) 
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Co-operative Marl^eting. 

Morning Session, Tuesday, July 29th, 1924. 

Chairtmn : Col. Sir Archibald Weigall, K.C.M.G., President, 
Agricultural Organisation Society. 

Subject : “ The Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce.” 

The Chairman : Sir Danii'l Hail yesterday gave three main ^^asons 
why co-operatioii in this country—and 1 am only referring this morning 
to co-oi)cration so far as it eflecls th(' marketmg of agricultural produce — 
had been fairly slow in its jirogress. J want to add a fourth, and to my 
mind a more fundamental reason. I have all my life been connected 
with farming in t! is country, both in and out of the House of Commons, 
and thcTC is a reason eonnecled with tiu' House of Commons that appecars 
to me to be fundamental, and it is this : that both tiie public and Par- 
liament are overwhelmingly urban-minded. On every occasion that any 
agricultural question arose during the ten years 1 was in tlie House, so that 
economics and ]>olitics came into conflict, politics always w(m ; they 
always will win so long as you have got your Press and your Public with 
their minds saturated wdth the urban element of the^ country. Until 
you can make the people of this country understand that primary pro- 
duction has a real importance, not only in the^ national life but in their 
individual lives, your difficulties will externally always be very great. 

There are also to my mind internal difficulties amongst the farmers 
themselves. Farmers in this country are individualists to the last 
degi*ee. In establishing the National Farmers’ l^nion, they did show that 
it Avas possible for them to combine ; they have become a great force in 
the agricultural w^orld ; but it has been a political force, not an econo- 
mic fold). Now 1 hope they are going to swing to the economic field 
and show that they can inspire and stimulate and strengthen the 
co-operatively-minded of the farmers to deal with the disposal of their 
market produce. 

In conclusion, I want to mention three items of co-operative marketing 
as it has appeared to us in the A.O.S., dairy produce, bacon factories 
and wool societies. There arc some 60 dairy societies. 1 agree that 
is only a limited number. The N.F.U., as you know, instituted a system 
of coUcctive bargaining in order to make uniform contracts. That has 
helped to stabilise the trade, but it has left the farmer in this position, 
that in order to meet the highly organised distributing forces his only 
weapon has been a strike. I w ould commend to the N. F.U. the suggestion 
that, whereas their collective bargaining system lias goiu' one stage, a 
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very useful stage, in order to carry it to its logical conclusion, it will 
mean an endless number of dairy societies which will secure the farmer 
in a way that no individualist system of collective bargaining will. 
Next is the bacon factory. There are in operation to-day six in this 
country and there are four in formation. Again the difficulty is an 
internal one. Every bacon factory in this country must belong to our central 
selling agency, if it is going to l)e mutually successful in marketing its 
produce, otherwise you get into the most appalling difficulties of 
cutting eacli other’s throats, and m the long nin being submerged undev 
the great wholesale org mised societies. Lastly, the wool societies. There 
are only three societies in England to-day, one, the pioneer one, has had 
the most extraordinary success. The wool of their members is taken, 
it is divkk'd into fleeces lots, it is all put in the depot, it is then all gi*adocl 
into various grades, sold on the London wool market on the 10 per cent, 
sample, and a small charge to cover commission is made to the farmer, 
who is getting the actual i^rice that his wool makes on the London wool 
market. In practice be is getting at least 2d. 11>. moi*e than fanners 

in he ordinary way. 

J commend that to the N.F.U., and 1 hope that, having mentioned 
these instance's, this Conferc:nce will realise that even in this urban, 
ove.r-industrialised country thei c is a very big field to-day for the co-opera- 
tive marketing of agricultural produce. 

The Hon. Charles A. Dunnino : I believe' 1 am this morning to 
address myself to the subject of The Co-operalivL' Marketing of Farm 
Produce with particular reference to what is being dom^ in Canada, and 
especially in Saskatchewan, the province from M'hich I conic, ff therefore 
I appear to talk very much of Canada and Sa^katchc'waii I tnist the 
impression will not be conveyed that we think wo are ])erf('ct along these 
lines in that part of the world. That is not the case, in fact one of the 
main objects of this Coufen'.nce, so far as I am concerned, is to learn 
from others in different parts of the Empire what they are doing in connec- 
tion with Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce, in order 
that wc may, if possible, perfect our methods in Western Canada. I will 
contribute as much information as 1 can, and T trust others will contributtJ 
something which will be of value to us. 

In Canada one may say that Government assistance in co-operative 
marketing was primarily directed along legislative lines : the various 
provinces havt5 from time to time enacted legislation facilitating the 
formation of co-operative organisations of farm producers for markc'ting, 
in some cases, specific products ; in other cases generally. 1 think E 
may say that every province in Canada has legislation facilitating 
co-operative organisation for marketing purposes among farmers. 

The outstanding features of such legislation arc, first, cheap, easy 
incorporation : second, standardisation of methods, and third, the 
ensuring that the organisation w^hen created sliall remain co-operative 
in spirit, and not become an ordinary capitalistic cor])oratioii dominated 
by a majority financial interest. In these organisations tlu' man, the 
producer, counts rather than the investment of the producer in the 
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capital of the organisation. T think I may say that this is characteristic 
of the forms of co-operative organisation in all of the various provinces 
of Canada. 

It is not my intention to go into great detail about organisations in 
Canada, but just to give a few outstanding instances, for the reason that 
the very excellent publication made available for the Conference by 
Mr. Walter, a copy of which, T think, is in the hands of every delegate, 
contains full information regarding details with respect to practically 
all the provinees of Canada, and also of the rest of the Empire. 

Another form of State assistance that is present in some t)f the provinces 
of Canada, and to a very grc'at extent at times in Saskatchewan, is assist- 
ance by way of State management. I know Static management of co-opera- 
tive marketing does not sound very good at first blush, but I may say 
the manner in which it has been conducted up to the present time has 
been markedly successful in placing upon their feet co-operative organisa- 
tions for the marketing of specific farm j^roducts, whereas in all prob- 
ability if th('y had been left to tread the thorny road of ordinary t^xperi- 
ence themselvi's, the organisations would never have lived through it. 

It is characteiistic of the co-operative movement wherevm* we find it 
that the first class of individual in connection with it is what I might term 
the co-operative evangelist, the enthusiast who is imbued with the ideal, 
who sees fully the possibilities and who can arouse his fellows to organise. 
Usually, however, the (evangelist is not the type of a man to look after 
the practical business of co-operation once the organisation is established. 
I was interested in list(uiing to Mr. Smith-Gordon, of the Irish Land 
Bank, telling us quite unconsciously of his evolution from a co-o})erative 
evangelist into a hardened banker. Yet I would like to congratulates him 
upon that development, because as J see the co-oj)erative movement — 
and 1 have spent a number of years in it now — our difficulty is we do not 
throw up enough men who have that capability of evolving from the 
evangelist, from the enthusiast into the practical man of everyday business, 
which IS absoluti'ly necessary for the successful management of any 
business whether co-operative or otherwivse. I would suggest to Mr. 
Smith-Goidon, how(»ver, the desirability of halting at the present stage, 
bc^cause if it j)roeeeds he is likely to become the General Manager of one of 
the Big Eiv(' hanks, and thus lose his intimate* coniu'ction with agricultural 
co-operation altogether. 

The ])rinciple in Saskatche\\ an with regard to State management is this : 
in connection with many of the subsidiary prodiuds of the farm, products 
which are not to tlu* farmer of first importance, not his “ money crop,*’ it 
is very difficult to get eo-o]3erativc organisations to suc(*essfu!ly handle 
such subsidiary products ; for that reason we have* in the l)ej)artment 
of Agriculture a Branch known as the CV)-operation and Mark(^ts Branch. 
Its object is to res])ond to a])])(*als from one district or another for informa- 
tion respecting co-operative marketing possibilities in connection with 
any product of the farm. I do not mean to imply that the State is endeav- 
ouring to force co-operative* organisation upon the farmers, or that the 
State is a co-operative propagandist, but rather that in the Department 
of Agriculture is an organisation which can give expert advice to any 
group of farmers who are imbued with the d(*sire of co-operatively 
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marketing; any product. The work has been \'ery successful, but the 
problem speedily arose, especialh^ in connc'ction with what I call the 
subsidiary products of th(‘ farni, that the products were not of thcuu selves 
of sufticient importance in thi' general schemes of things to warrant an 
organisation being created to handle them especially. For this reason 
the method was evolved, that the Co-op(‘ration and Markets Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture would uiuh'rtake to market that 
particular product for these farmers co-oiH*rating for the ]iurpose, not as a 
])ermanent undeidaking however, but on the distinct understanding that 
just as soon as the product assumed a sufficient importance in the eyes 
of those producing it and was i)roduced in sufficient volume to allow 
it to be doms a co-operative organisation entirely composed of the 
farmer-producers should undertake the work of marketing at first done 
by the Branch of the Department of Agriculture'. Of course this evolution 
is not always easy. Whene'vcr a branch of the public st'rvice undertakes 
this kind business, the tendency of th(' civil servant is to desire to improve 
the reputation of Ins Department and it is difficult to wc'aii th(^ institution 
away from the Department on that account. Another reason lies in the 
fact that it is human nature apparently to lean upon the Government 
as long as the Government will let you lean upon them. By starting 
right in eonnootion with two products u hich have since assumed very 
great importance' in our agricutural production these' difficulties have 
been e)v<'rcome. 

The C'hairman spoke of \\ ool. I have in mind that woed in vSaskatchewaii 
was ii subsidiars^ product some velars ago, not considere'd as of any great 
impi^rtanee* in the ge'neral scheme of things. The Co-operation and 
Markets Branch commenceel niarketing woe)l co-e)p('ratively for farmers, 
graeliu'-!ly wool proeluction increased, gradually the benefits of ce)-o[)('ra- 
tion witli re'spe'ct to the markediiig of it be'camc known, and now for some 
thre'o nr four years the wool e)f Saskatchewan is marketed through the 
Canadian Wool Growi'rs’ Co-o]>(U’ative Association. »Just as soon as the 
commodity leaebetl a stage when' it \vas good busiiu'ss to establish a 
Co-ojp'inllrc managed by tlie farmers themselves who owned the wool, 
to liandk' that commodity, that was done and it has goiu' forward from 
success to success. The same is tnu' with respc'ct to th(' dairy business 
in the province ; Ix'fore tin* Brovince was formed, when it was a part of 
the North West Territory, tlie Federal Government established Co- 
operative Cr(‘ameri('s managed by the Dairy Branch of the kVdca’al 
Department of Agriculture. When th(' Provinc^e was formed the Pro- 
vincial Gc)V(‘rnnicnt had to tak(' over the baby. It was not a desirable 
thing apparently from the point of view of the relationship of th(' State 
to co-operation, but the industry Avas in the developing stage — dairying 
was nf»t then of great importance to the farmer ; he was in it one year 
and out of it the next, he could not be persuadc'd to pay the business 
attention to dairying that he paid to his “ money crop ’’ — the Government 
carried on the agreements for a number of years, and gradually by a 
process of education through the Dairy Branch of the Department, 
dairy production grew, and about seven years ago the Dairy ]<"armers 
said “ Now w’e think we are ready to undertake the management of this 
enterprise ourselves,” and so the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
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elevators, that means 425 local organisations of fanners, each of them 
grouped around the particular facility for handling their grain in which they 
a^^ interested. The storage capacity of their country storage houses is 12 
million bushels. In addition as time w ent on it was found nee(\ssary for tlu^ 
institution to o\\ti terminal elevators, what you would call in Kngland silos, 
at the i)orts, to own ap])liances capable of tri^ating damaged grain, hospital 
elevators, and they have* at the ]m\sent time over million bushels of 
capacity in terminal and hospital storage. In addition last yc^ar they 
leased from the Canadian National Railway System owned by tlu' Govern- 
ment of C)anada, a larg(i terminal elevator, I think the largest in Canada, 
of 7? million bushels <;apacity ; so that tlu\y have at the hea<-l of the 
Lak('s to-day 15,175,000 bushels of cai)acitv for storing their grain, and 
out of a total capacity at the port of around GO million bushels, 15 million 
bushels, or one quart(*r, is owTied l>y the organised farmers and operated 
by them. 

You may ask about })atronage dividends. You want to know, of 
course, if the concern has been really eo-op(Tative. Well, in that r(»gard, 
legislatively it may be, but as a facit the ncHjessity of imn^ting the j)ayments 
<lu(^ the (h)V('inment from yc*ar to year, making provision for them, and 
making ])ro\’ision for th(» further* extension of facilitii's at the [x^rts, 
has prevented the paymcuit of what we call patronage dividends I want 
to show, howev(‘r, that the industry as a whole is bettcT olT by reason 
of having the j)atronag(* dividends k('pt in a lump and used t(' further 
the b(»nelits of th(‘ institution by the cieation of more facilitk^s, than they 
would have Ix'en if the dividends had Ixs^n distribut(‘d from year to 
year. The nght, however, ('xists in the legislation for the institution 
to distriliute jm)lits co-op('ratively if and when it d(‘sm\s to do so : it is 
absolutely free in that regard. U]) to the present, liow^('V('r, the necessity 
•)f dc'veloping furthei facilitk's ha; pix'venttKl any ])alronage divideml. 
T might give some few liguies shewing what advantage has Ixu'n gained. 

Th(‘ sharehold(Ts, as I say, ])aid in 15 |X'r ci'iit. of the total subsc;riU‘d 
capital, i, 422, 000 dollars ; the de]m'ciated value of tlu' assets nf th(' 
institution is 0,047,000 dollars. The shai’cholders put in about 700,000 
dollars of actual cash. By th<‘ investment of their profits from lime to 
tini(‘ in fui’ther facilities, tlu^ n'i)ayment of indebtedru'ss due to the 
Goveniinent, tlu*y have built up caxutal assets of 0,647,000 dollars from 
an initial casli investment of loss than 700,000 dollars. The only creditor 
is tlu‘ Government, and the amount unpaid but not yet due is about 
tw^o millions. Since the inception of the institution in 191 1 it lias handkxl 
325,000,000 bushels (jf grain, and this ])rescnt seasoii over 50,000,000 
bush(4s of the Saskatchewan crop will pass through the* co-operative 
system. 

What has been the <‘fTect u^ion tlu^ industry ? Has it been good ? That 
is th(‘ most dilliculi thing to x^rove, the benefits to the individual in dollars 
and cents of eo-operativ(‘ marketing ; if a co-ox^erative raises its x)rices 
to the j)roducer beeause the market warrants it, tlw' competitor does the 
same ; that is natural, that's business, and then, of course, he says to 
the co-operator, “ Now what good is this institution to you ? 1 am x>aying 
the same price.’’ But, of course, it is difficult to find out what he would he 
X)aying if the co-operative* wru’e not tlu'n*. Tn the ('arly days of the 
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institution it was possible to dt'monstrato on some occasions, bt'causc 
wc had only a few elevators to start with, and we were able to compare 
the prices being paid by our competitors at tlie points at wliich we had 
elevators and the prices i)aid by them at other points where we had not 
elevators, so in the early days it was fully possible to dtmionstrate the 
actual gain to the farmer. As the system extc'iided and became r('pr(»- 
sented at most points in the pro\dnce, naturally traders saw to it that this 
weapon was taken out of our hands. If our Price List in the province 
of Saskatchewan generally is at a certain ligure, one can rely upon it that 
the others will not be very far away, but fairly close to it ; but the farmers 
generally seem to Ikj able to understand that the co-operative ix»allv 
compi'ls the ])rivate trader to pay fair i)rict‘s. 

In regard to the relationship of the Htate, may 1 say this, tliat in 13 
years the Oompany has met religiously on the dot evt»ry dollar of its 
obligation to the Province. A Government guaranb'e of credit was 
necessary in the earlier years because, of course, the Government held 
all the security. There was no security to give to the Bank except the 
commodity itself, and of course a margin was required. In those years 
a Government guarantee was given ; for the last five yc^ars the concern 
has been able to g<^t a largc^r creclit than any grain concern in the C'anadian 
grain business without one dollar of Government guarantee. 

Naturally the sucjcess of that plan in relation to grain led us to consider 
the application of tlu^ sanu' general principle ^\'ith ix‘S])ect to other 
commodities, so when the creameries weiv turned over from State manage- 
ment, which I mentioned a few moments ago, to the management of a 
co-operative concern, it ^^ as organist^d on the same gen<‘ral ])rincij)l(' as the 
Saskatchewan (Jo-operativ<‘ Elevator Company. Thus \\v have to-day the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Crc'ami'ries Ltd. o])erating on the same 
general princdple. I (;annot ])oint to th(‘ saint' record of unbroken 
success in regard to th<‘ er(*am('ries, but I am mon', hopt'ful ai)t)ut them now. 
VVhatevt'r dilliculties havt' oecnrc'd were difiiculti(‘s eonnt'cted largely 
with the deilation in valut's of dairy products during the >'(‘ars immcdiatt'ly 
following the War. 1 sup|X)s»* tht'ix^ are manv here wiio had e\])eri('nee 
in handling dairy products at a time when the slum]) camt' — 1 do not 
know if tlu're was a slump in this country, but wc' had an awful on('. 
Wliile the (jreameries have been passing through a dillicult time th<‘r(^ is 
every reason to hope that their success from this time onAvard will b(', 
as it was during the few yt'ars following the inct'ption, equal to the success 
shown by tlu' grain institution in relation to its business. One must 
rc^member that is much easier to interest the farmers in co-operation in 
grain marketing in Saskatchewan than it is to interest them in dairying 
co-operation. Grain is th<^ money crop, dairying is just g(^tting into its 
stride so to sjx'ak, but mon* and more every year farmers art^ interesting 
thcmiselves in dairying, and there is, I feel sure, a bright futun^ for the 
application of the co-operative x>rinciplc to it. 

Another form of State financial assistance which may not eomnu'nd 
itself to you, but which I give for what it is woith, is in eoimeetion with 
co-operative stockyards. The producers of cattle for h(*c‘f purposes 
complained bitterly for many years at tlu^ conditions prevailing in stock - 
yards which did exist, and also of the very meagre stockyard provision 
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which was made by the Railway Companies and those interested in the 
trade. The problem was a very rc^al one, and finally an attempt was made 
to solve it by th(^ formation of two co-operative organisations to control 
stock 3 ^ards, one in the Northern part of the Province, and one in the 
South. Study of the subject showed very plainly that it was not possible 
or at least was not likely, that co-operative stockyards could be profit- 
making institutions if they fufillcd the function of providing proper 
facilities with full liberty to farmers to use them. So it was decided 
in that case that if the farmers i^^ould themselves organise a co-operative 
stockyard, put their money into it on the same general ])rinciplc as the 
other, that the State would in that case, not make a loan, because of the 
little pros]H'ct of its repayment, but would make an outright grant of 
one third of the cost of jiroviding the facilities, beeaus(‘ of tlu^ peculiar 
natun^' of the business. ller<‘ I would like to point out that one cannot 
adopt any general principle which applies to ont^ commodity and say 
ipfso facto it will apply to all. It will not. Each commodity requirevs 
to be studied s<q)a.rately. The farincu* is always the same in his beautiful 
diversity, you have always the same human mateiiaLs to deal with. 1 
have no hesitation in stating that if we had made a loan to co-operative 
stockyards instt^ad of a grant, no int^Tcst w^ould t*v(u‘ have been ])aid 
on it, and the principle woukl never have btnm repaid , but the value of 
these *co-oj)erative stockyards to the stock industry cannot be over- 
estimated, because it provides in the Northern part of the Province 
and in the Southern part a free market under the control of the producers 
themselves for thc' lu.ndling of their slock. 

I referred to the advantages and disadvantages of hr Ip being given by 
way of State management. Now' I want to ri‘fcr to tlu^ advantage's and 
disadvantages as we s(h^ them of State financial hclj^. Tiu'ii* are not any 
disadvantages so long as there is no troubh^, but th(' moment trouble 
arises, as w'as the with our Co-operative Cr('a.meiy entiTpiise wdu*n 
it lost money, they quarrelled among themsedves as co-operatiors always 
will- 1 sometimes think that ability to quarnd must bt* part of the spirit 
of co-oi)(*ration, because it always hap])ens — naturall}' they all said 
“ What is the Government going to do about it i ” i'lien^ is the dis- 
advanlagt' of Government assistance : unless ^'oiir Go\-(U‘ument posst*ss 
a stiffer nc'ck colh'ctively than most politicians do, it is ])ossil)le for very 
greiat political }>res8ure to be brought to bear for the State' to assumes 
jiart of financial burd(*n brought about by something which thi' 
C<)-0}5t'rativ(' Institution itself was wholly responsible for. Of course T 
was speaking as a Prinu' Mmisl(T just now', and I have an awful stiff 
neck : hut 1 tJiiiik the Co-o]}erativ(' Creameiir's sbar<*)i(/lders in Saskat- 
chewan will agrt'e tt)-day that the refusal of the Oov('mment to hand out 
money to the institution, but just mcj'oly to st .nd was tlu^ best thing 
that could have haj'pi'ncd to them at the timi' w hen they vvere faciing 
such difficultw's. I feel as certain to-day as 1 felt then that to lla^e spoon 
fed that institution diiring the crisis w ould have meant its death ultimately 
I offer that for what it is w'orth. 

'rheiv is now in Western Canada a new development in co-operation 
about which you will Ixear probably a very great deal in the near future. 
In spite of ail the progress that has been made in co-operative W'ork the 
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farmers havt^ not boon fully satisfied of the ajiplicatioii of the principk% 
because it i*ested upon the same general idea as the consumers' co-operative 
organisation rests upon in this country ; that is to say, in the control of 
the product and sale of it as a merchandising pr()i)osition by the co- 
operative, and the return by the co-operative to the individual of the 
market pri(^o of the product at the time of individual sale and also of 
dividends. We are the last to feel the benefits, if ben(‘fils tlu'n* be, of 
inflation, and the first to feel the disasters of deflation. Consequently 
the i)rice of (everything we produce, and 1 think 1 (^an speak for the agri- 
culturists of the whole world when I say this, has gone down practically 
to prc-War levels, and in some easels below, w'liilc the prices of (everything 
of which we are consumers, including labour, nunain considerably above 
pre-War prices. The whole of the world is intensively organis(»d . Labour 
is organised to-day to get a living wage ; capital is organised to s('cure a 
return upon the capital invest'd, and nearly all industr}^ takes some 
raw material at a price, manipulates it or manufactures it and sells it to 
somebody else at another price, and us a consequence has a v(Ty gn^at 
deal to say, particularly in these days of combinations, as to what the 
spread shaU be between the cost of the article to them in the first place, 
and the price demanded from the public. The farmer is th(‘ one man in 
all creation who when he buys says, “ What is tlie })rice ? ’’ and when he 
sells asks (exactly the same qm^stion. Other industri(\s when they buy 
have something to say regarding the price, and certainly when they sell 
have a v(wy groat deal to say about it. 

Our farirKU’s in Western Canada have become impressed with that, 
I niiglit almost say obsessed with it, during the ])a8t few years, and they 
say bri(5fly this : our pmsent co-operatives do not change that situation, 
their method of dealing with our produce doc's not chang(* that situation, 
the only difference being that instead (jf the individual farmer going to 
market and saying, Wliat is the pric(‘ ? the Co-operativ(^ goes to market 
and says. What is the j)rie(^ '{ So the farmer has be(^n saying, somehow 
wo must change that. In all the turmoil of agitation this i(ica has (^vo1v(m1 
- — I give it to you for information — that the farmer must in some manner 
in tile sale of his products have the advantag(^ of mass selling which is 
cnjoy(5d by every other industry, and ho must attain that advantage 
co-oprativcly. Having once de(adcd ui)on that as tlu' obj(^ctive, the 
rest is a matter of techniejue as to how it shall be attained, but certainly 
our farmers arc determined in order to meet tlu^ conditions which prevail 
that they must have the advantage of mass s(illing. In Saskatchewan 
there arc 100,000 selk^rs of wheat under our present system. Over in 
England h(Te, and in Franc(}, I learn that th(i buyers of wh(»at for milling 
purposes are more and more getting together. 1 do not iind('rstand how 
it is possible for the world to imagine that the i^rice of everything that is 
produced should go up, the price for a man’s labour, for his capital, and 
that the price of food shall not go up. I cannot for the life of me understand 
it. But there is a powerful regulator against unreasonable combination 
by farrners. The variant spaces of the world can be brought under 
cultivation. There is a safer regulator in the farming industry than there 
is in any other industry in the world ; political regulation is required for 
industry generally, but the natural economic law rules the farmer ; if his 
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industry becomes more profitable, more men come into it, and there is 
lots of land in the world which can be put under crop. The consumers 
need not be afraid of a farmers’ combination ; the natural economic law 
will take care of our tendencies to abuse our powers. Of course we have 
the same tendencies as other people. We will get as much as we can for 
what we produce ; power is no safer in our hands than it is in the hands 
of any others, when it is a powder which is almost monopolistic. But 
fortunately there is a chock upon it which does not exist in connection 
with any other industry that I know of. So there has been evolved the 
pooling co-operative method of marketing wheat. 

1 know to English co-operators it will sound drastic, and you will 
wonder why men v/ould submit themselves to the harshness of the pro- 
visions. J will tell you the reason. You cannot go on year after year 
losing money on your farm and getting deeper into debt ; there is only one 
end to that, your mortgagee will put you off. So half the farmers or 
Saskatchewan, more than half the farmers of Alberta, and nearly half 
the farmers of Manitoba have banded tlu^mselves together in what is 
called the Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., for the purpose of 
marketing their wheat — they arc not touching any other grain at present, 
just wheat. They bind themselves (^ach one in an iron-clad contract to 
turn over to the pool every bushel of wheat they produce for sale for the 
next five years. Th('re is nothing in the contracit regarding what the 
pool will pay them for it, that cannot bc^ ditomined. The i)ool, composed 
of themselves, mcTcly a^ecs in the contract to make an initial payment 
when the v/heat is delivered, to sell all the wheat of all the farmers to 
the host advantage, and then to return to those producing it pro rata 
any balance remaining on hand over and above the initial payment. 

That briefly is thc^ schemne. As to the mimin of it only time can 
demonstrate. I am not dispost'd to criticise it because it is a bema fide 
attempt to solve a very real problem through the^ medium of mass selling 
and averaging the })ricc returned. The relationship of the States to it 
is very sliglit indeed : one of the principles upon w hich it is based is that 
there shall be no politics about it. I have said many times that politics 
and co-operation will not mix. Any man who in a co-operative 
organisation attempts to get it to exercise its influence for a political 
object, is an enemy of co-operation consciously or unconsciously, and, 
speaking as the head of a Government, I say he is no friend to the 
Government either. 

In Alberta the wdieat pool has been operating for one year. In 
Saskatchewan it comes into operation this year, and in Manitoba also ; 
so that this year for the first time more than one half of the wheat 
produced in the threes provinces of Western Canada will be controlled 
by an organisation of the producers themselves. Consumers here say. 
Will it put the price of bread up ? Maybe it will, but nobody consulted 
the farmer when they put up the cost of everytliing that enters into the 
cost of wheat production. I do not know why it should be an axiom 
that the price of everything a jEarmer produces must be kept down, while 
the price of everything that everybody else produces must go up ; 1 
cannot understand why that should be an axiom in this old land or 
anywhere else. Everywhere I go they tell me “ Oh, but that will increase 
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the price of food.” Well, everybody who is eating that food which the 
farmer produces is getting more as the reward of his labour than ho did 
get a few years ago ; why should the farmer be the only man who is not 
to share in the general rise in the value of commodities ? I do not know 
much of economics, but that strikes ine as a most ridiculous proposition. 
Price will respond to general economic la^vs whether or not w^e try to 
control them. If farming does not pay, men will not go into the farming 
industry in sufficient numlx^rs to produce enough food for the w'orld to 
cat. When there is not enough food in any particular year the law^ of 
supply and demand forces prices up. In order to get cheap food for the 
consumer you must have a prosperous, happy and contented farming 
population in the Empire. If you have not, there is only one result. 

The new pooling organisation passed over the Province like a wave ; 
the farmers joined it by the thousand. There are over 50,000 of them 
tied up by an iron-clad contract for five years agreeing that to the ext(mt 
to which they break that contract by marketing any of their grain 
elsewliei*e, they w'ill forfeit 25 cents a bushel by way of liquidated damages. 
That is pretty stringt'iit, but they mean it. In order to secure the 
necessary 50 per cent, of acn'age which the promoters of the }}ool believe 
to be necessary in order to guarantee the succc^ss of the scheme, it was 
found they woukl require funds to complete the organisation, and, of 
courae, they came to the Government. I suppose that is one of the 
<lisadvantages of the head of the Government being a known co-oxieralor. 
The Government considered the matt(T and decided that it would not 
be a sound ])rin(apl(' to give*, this co-opcrativ(^ organisation any money; 
but we ciid realise also that when it was so lU'ar completion, the la<;k of a 
few thousand dollars (;oiikl not in the general public interest hv allowed 
to stand in th(' w\iy of the completion of the experiment. {So a, loan was 
made — I ihinl': about 30, ()()() dollars — in order that the ex[)eriment may 
he carried out. The loan is a first charge upon the wheat haiidk^d [>y the 
pool Vvhen it starts to fimction.. That is the only State assistance given 
by the Province hi connection with tlu'. now pooling metliod. 1 think 
it will work successhdlv, ])rovide<l tru' fai’mers can tlirow up from among 
themselves the kind of Ijj-ains that can handle it. It will b(‘ the biggest 
concern of its kind tliat ever has existed in the world ; it will (sontrol 
more grain than ever has been controlled by a single organisation ; and 
that organisation is altogether a producers* oJ’ganisatioii, reluming 
no interest on capital, and financing pui’ely on the commodity itself. 
There will he no difficulty at all about it getting credit, because the 
initial payment is, of course, always below the present market value of 
the grain. We are looking forward to a considerable dt^velopmeiit along 
co-operative pooling lines. 

The Chairman : The Resolution now' before the meeting, which has 
been moved, in spirit at any rate, by Mr. Dunning is : 

THAT a complete system of co-operative marketing of agricultural 
produce involving the group pooling and n*gulation of 
supplies is necessary if })ro<lucer.s are to secure fair returns 
from thc'ir produce. 
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Mr. R. A. Anderson (Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, Dublin) : 
[ only wish I could bring the Prime Minister of Saskatchewan to Ireland 
to give a little consideration to tht‘ people there. All that he said applies 
just as truly to our country as it does to Saskatchewan, and 1 think that 
if it would be possible to give the substance of his admirable speech to 
the farming public, not only in Gn^at Britain, but also in Ireland, it would 
be conferring an inestimable benefit on the people for whom he has 
spoken so (eloquently to-day. 

As regards th(‘ marketing of farm produce* in Ireland at the present 
time, I can only say its condition is chaotic, aiul that the only people 
who s(?em to b(j satisfied with it are the middlemen ; they ai)parently 
are making a good thing out of it. As in other countries, the fanner is not 
getting the full profit from his labour ; meanwhile the consumer is 
complaining of the bad service that he gets and the high prices that he 
pays. 

The successful marketing of agricultural produce* on co-oi)crative lines 
is by far the most difficult problem which confronts the organisers of 
co-operation. Between the producer and the consumc^r arc interposed 
numerous agencies, mainly owing their existence to the absence of 
organised joint action for sale by the former and, to sonu^ extent, to the 
failure to organise a sclu me for joint purchase and distribution by the 
latter. These middle interests art^ both rich and powerful, and their 
opposition to any scheme designed to take the busiiu'ss out of their hands 
will be strenuous. 

Th(^ first and simplest state in agricultural co-operation has only be(*n 
arriv(Kl at wlu*.n communities of farmers have* been inducc^l to form 
theniselvc^s into co-operative societies to buy and sell in common through 
their s(^cieties rath(*r than individually. But the limitations (tf such 
soci(*ties are soon ix*aehed. Very few can, in ])ractice, oj)erate over a 
sufficiently large area to transact “ big busiiu*ss " on their own account. 
Even thosi* societi(*s wliich are larg(^ enough to sc'iid their members’ 
produce in bulk to the market cannot hope to make much impression in 
markets in which the price of tlu'ir products ma>' be d(*])ressed by the 
unTi*gulatcd competition of other soei(»,ties. To give a co-operative sales 
federation any real advantage* over the ordinary merebant, all the 
products it deals with will ree^uire to be carefully grade'd and standanliaed, 
so that where tlu* buy(*r purchase's from a sample he* may not be dis- 
appointed in the bulk. Unless the sale*s fede*ration can establish such a 
feeling of confide*nce in buyers, it <;annot expect to obtain t he to]) market 
price for the commoditie*s it handles. 

Obviously, this grading and standardising cannot be* (*conomically 
done at one great centre* or even at a few le*sser centi’cs ; it must be done, 
at first, under strict and impartial su]:K*rvision, by societies at the source! 
of production, in orde'r to eliminate} the e*xpeuse and delay of re-handling. 
Such grading and standardising must be done under expert supervision. 
The Ministries of Agriculture, both in the Ere*e Slate* and in Northern 
Ireland, are about to enforce regulations both as to quality and mode of 
packing for eggs and for butter, by a very thorough system of instniction 
and inspection ; and only those shippers wdio conform strictly to the 
regulations laid down, wdll be entitbd to use a Goveniment brand on the 
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produce they export, and they may be prohibited from oxiwrting in the 
event of non-compliance. Here, it may be said that a Govenimcnt brand, 
implying a guarantee of quality, will in itself be suflficient to command 
for such pn)ducc its full market value. But neither of the two Govern- 
ments in question proposes to control the actual sales ; and if a number 
of co-operative societies, even though all are entitled to use the Govern- 
ment brand, put their produce on the market iiide 2 )endenlly, their 
competition will in all probability take the form of underselliiig each 
other. This danger can only be avoided by federated sale through an 
agency whose business it is to see that all its members obtain the full 
value for their produce. 

The maintenance of the quality of the products is, of coui*se, the most 
important eoiisidcration ; but even tlu‘ lK\st pr")duco may ])e seriously 
depreciated in value if tlie packages in which it is sold (‘ither lack uni- 
formity or presemt an unattactive appearance. In common \\ith every 
other trader, the farmer will have to give more attention to “ window- 
dn^ssiiig,” always bearing in mind, of course, that the' conti'iits of an 
outwardly attractive package of butter or eggs must lU've'r bedii' its 
ap}3carancc. The trifling extra labour and cost involved by scrupulous 
attention to these important details will prove a most ])rofitahle inv(*st- 
memt in a very short time. 

The introduction of National Brands by tlu' two Trisli C{overnnu*iits 
under the proposed stringent conditions "is a great atcq) iti advaneo, 
but their full advantage* can never be realised w^hile the presc'iit unorganised 
method of marketing exists. Its place must be taken by a national co- 
operative sales federation controlled by the societies, and yi‘t exercising 
itself a comj)]el(' (jontrol ovc'r the* marketing end of the* federated societies’ 
business. Without such a federation the national brand might conceiv- 
ably do more harm than good. 

The successful marketing of such produce as grain (chk'fly oats and 
barley), bacon, dressed meat, flax, wo<fl, etc., must depend iqion the care, 
skill and honesty with whicli the grading is done at the local societies. 
So far, the Fre<^ State Government has put forward no ])roposals for 
regulating the t*xjK)rt of these commodities and therefore, in the first 
instance, the essential grading and standardisation must be undertaken 
by experts cmjfloyed by the ft^deration. The provision of I'xpert gradt'rs 
will j)resent some difficulty. Suitably qualifietl persons w^ould command 
such salaries as could not bo paid, unless the quantities of produce 
han(Ued w(*re considerabh*, and, moreover, their servici's would o»dy lie 
required for a short time each year. Finance also enters into tlu' (/uestion. 
Dairy farmers arc accustomed to give their creameries a month’s credit, 
and sometimes moie, for their milk payments, but gr.»iii, potatoi's and 
wwl are customarily sold for cash. Until the now system has been demon- 
strated to be an improvement on the old, farmers w^ould probably 
stipulate for substantial payments on account. Even with a thoroughly 
well equipped federation, the marketing of these commodities will prove 
no simple matter, while to an ordinary farmers’ society it would be dis- 
appointing in its results, if not indeed impracticable in execution. 

In a country so small as Ireland, it does not appear to be necessary 
to resort to the American plan of organising the sale of each commodity 
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separately. Apart from butter and eggs, there are few products of the 
farm which exist in sutticient volume to justify the establishment of a 
special selling agency, while butter and eggs may be bracketed con- 
veniently together for sale. Any co-operative federation for sale must 
obviously be departmentalis(‘d in such a way as to deal effectively with 
each and every commodity. This will necessitate the emplo3^ment of a 
thoroughly efficient head for each Department. The co-operative sale 
of live-stock will certainly demand a specially organised sales agency for 
itself whc'ii the time comes. 

Ont' of the main advantages of this plan is that the trading capital 
of such a federation can be used whenever and to whatever extent it 
may be requirt'd by each of the Departments in turn. There is a still 
greater advantage in having only one suitably departmentalised trade 
federation. In Ireland the I.A.W.S. acts as the agency for the joint 
purchase of thc^ federated societies’ requirements as well as for the joint 
marketing of their produce. This being so, the fcdi'ration can work 
largely on contra accounts, and thus, to some extent, dispense with the 
necessity for the very large trading cai)ital which would bo required if 
its oix^rationw were confined soled y tc) selling agricultural produce and paying 
the pioducer in cash. In dealing witli farmers, a longer ci’edit is necessi- 
tated than is the cast' t)f industrial w'orkt'rs Money only comes in to 
farmers when they have livestock or produce to disixise of, but aU the 
time they havt^ to meet tht' current demands for wages and household 
goods, as well as for rents, taxes, etc. when those jjayments fall due, 
whereas the income of the industrial worker comes in regularly. 

It has always Ix'en tht' custom in Ireland for farmers to purchase their 
see<ls, fertilisers, farm machinery and implements in the early pt.rt of 
each year and to pay for them after harvest. This custom is changing 
gradually, but it still obtains very generally. It will only disappc'ar 
altogether when thcj farmer has l)ccn con\dnccd that it is to his advantage 
to do all his selling as well as all his buying through his local society, 
and when the societies themselves deal similarly with their trade ft'dera- 
tion. 

TIk' iK'cessity for sufficient trading capital or, in its absc'nce, the command 
of an adequate credit at a reasonable rate of interest, can never Ixi alto- 
gf'tlK'r elirainatt'd. For example, the purchase of agricultural seeds 
must be arranged for <'arly in the Autumn, and tlu' best terms can only 
be obtained by paynumt in cash at the time of purchase of the grt'ater 
part of the price, and this involves the locking up of capital for at least 
six months. The question of price is, of course, an important one 
and has Ix'en too offen, unhappily, the determining factor with the 
farmer when buying his seeds. No substantial reduction iii pric(^ 
consistent with the maintenance of a high standard of quality, can he 
exjx'cted unless stocks are purchased early. B\' early purchasing for 
cash the bujTr naturally gets the pick of the market. 

This lengthy refci’cnct' to joint purchase may appear to be a digression 
from the main subject, but, as Isr elsewhere pointed out, in a co-operative 
trade federation for sale in these islands, joint purchase ought to go 
hand in hand with joint sale. 

One great difficulty has to be confronted in Ireland, especially in butter 
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and milk products — the maintenance of a continuity of suppl3\ There 
is very little winter dairying at present, and having regard to the growing 
lalx)ur difficulty (workers not unnaturally dislike any emi)loyment which 
involves very early rising, together with a w^eek of seven working days), 
there does not seem to be very much prospect of any rapid or considerable 
extension of winter milk-production. Denmark has solved the problem 
and has been able to equalise production all the year round. But 
Denmark is mainly a country of small holders in which the labour diffi- 
culty is practically absent. Australia and New Zealand, and now the 
Argentine, are sending grass-produced butter in large quantities into 
Great Britain during the winter months. 

With eggs, the export value of which from In land considerably exceeds 
that of butter, the problem is not m difficult, and an aU-the-yoar round 
production ought not to prove an impossibility if i)oultry keepers are 
aiforded the necessary instruction and can be "stimulated to act upon 
it by the incentive of a steady market at a remunerative price. Here 
again, the co-operative federation can render service, not only by finding 
good markets but also by supplying the organised poultry keepers with 
suitable feeding stuffs at wholesale prices. 

The es.sential for the successful working of a co-operative trade fedcra- 
tioTi for sale may be summarised as follows : — 

1. A guarantec^d supply of the products to Ix'. marketed, propcnly 

graded and standardised. 

2. Organised production by local socjioties of producers. 

3. A co-o\H'.rativ<' coTistitution alike for tlu‘ local societies and their 

marketing federation. 

4. Expert management. 

The Industrial and Provident Societies’ Acts, in t\w absence of mure 
appropiate legislation, contain such necessary provisions as the limitation 
of liability, the ecpiitabJe allocation «)f surpluses — ^too often cuToneously 
described as ])rolits — th« right to sue for recovery of debts, to make con- 
tracts, and the pracjtically unrestricted power to (mgag(‘ in all lawful 
business. This power to make i5ontracts is ()f the very greatest impor- 
tance. 1 hold it is one of the main essentials of succesvsful marketing 
in this country, to make contracts udth the ])roducers who bind themselves 
formally to the observance of those contracts. It is not mere theory, 
it is the practice all over the world wherever co-operation has been 
successful. In Denmark we find that the bacon-curing factories, th(‘ 
creameries and the farmers, are bound under very stringent obligations 
to suj>port their concern, and this stt'p is taken to ensure the loyalty 
whicli might not otherwise be given to the associations in ordiT to ensure 
their success. Tliese Acts also confer on th(» members viTy wide 
privileges and powers in regard to ins|jection of accounts, th('. summoning 
of Special and Extraordinary Meetings and the right to call for investiga- 
tions into the affairs of a society with whose' conduct of its business 
memb('rs may be dissatisfied. Mnally there*, is in the Co-operative 
Society, with its ‘‘ one man one vote ” piinciplc, an absolute safeguard 
against its absorption by an envious trust or ring. That is a very real 
peril and one to which any joint stock company is exposed. 
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There is another great advantage in the co-operative form of organisa- 
tion, an advantage which has been touched on by Mr. Dunning and other 
speakers, and that is that the value of the shares in co-operative ventures 
always remain at i)ar, at aU events it does not go above par, although 
it may go below ; but there is no trafficking in these shares, no Stock 
Exchange quotation for their stock, no possibility of thi» share capital 
of a concern ])eing bought up by a number of schc^ming members of a 
ring which desire to acquire the business as carried on by the Society : 
it cannot b(' done', because of the principk' of one inemU'r one vote, and 
tlic man witli on(‘ share* has as much power as the man with 200. 

There is just oik* thing more 1 would like to say to you. 1 learnt a 
great deal of Avhat I know, and (*very day J am beginning to realise how 
little I df) know, from a man who 1 wish had b(‘en heiv to-day, that is 
(leorge Rush(* 11, the Editor of th<* “ Irish Statesman.’' ITis reputation 
is not quite the same as the reputation of the* Pro])het of old, because his 
reputation is as high in lrt*hmd as it is all over the w^orld, and deservedly 
so, because that man has in season and out of season fox tin* last thirty 
years preaelied the gospx'l of co-operation to the jx'ople, and if they do 
not app(*ar to have k‘arnt it, T believe the t(*a(;hiiig lias got into their 
souls, end that some day or other you will see the c(;-oix*rative movement 
in Ireland coming into its own. At all events we can claim one little 
distinction, and being a vain people rather, perhaps we like to mention it ; 
it is, that England w aited till Ireland moved, and so did Scotland and so 
did Wales, in this matter of eo-oi)eration. We in th(* Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society wvre the ))ioneers of this woi'k — I hav(* been con- 
nected with th('. mov(*ment for 35 years — and it was hard w'ork and it 
was jealously watched ; but I do not think any one of us who has taken 
part in this wwk regrets what he did, or the temporary set back to our 
hopes, or regix'ts th(^ disappointments. We were learning all the time*, 
every day. and I have* learned more* this morning from listening to Mr. 
Dunning’s speech thaii I had hoped to havcj learned all the time of my 
stay in London. 1 ho])e to bring that from vSaskatchewan to Ireland, 
and tell the people there what the Canadians are doing, and ask them 
if they possibly can to go one better. T have gr(*at pleasure in seconding 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The Chairman : A qxiestion has bcc*n sent up for Mr. Dunning to 
answer. This is the (j[uestion ; — ^Pivcisely what defenct* does Mr. Dunning 
make of the principle which his Covemraent has so widely accepted of 
financing farmers’ enterprises which are operating in competition with 
private traders ? Why should not co-operative enterprises raise thdr 
loan capital in tlu* open market in exactly the same way m any other 
business concern ? 

Mr. Dunning : That is a very thoughtful question. I would justify 
what we have done on the ground that good government consists in 
keeping always in mind the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
72 per cent, of the Saskatchewan people are on the land. The agri- 
cultural ppoduc(*r is the main element ; and 1 will say this for the other 
elements, they one and all recognise that their prosperity is absolutely 
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bound up with the prosperity of agriculture. May I suggest that the 
justification for the application of that principle elsewhere can only be a 
recognition of the importance of agriculture to the general well-being. 
If the importance ot agriculture to th(' general ell-being of tie 
State is not recognised in a country to the same ext('nt, then of 
course you cannot justify placing at its disposal the credit of the State 
for its co-operativi^ enterprises. I can say also this : The Province of 
Saskatchewan has never lost one dollar in standing behind agricultural 
co-operation ; the taxpa^^ers hav(‘ never lost a dollar. Of course the 
private elevator interest did not like the Province of Saskatchewan 
placing its credit behind th(^ farmers to enable them to market their 
own grain ; but, as a matter of principle, who should have the right to 
market the prodiu;e of the farmer if not the farmers ? That is the only 
ground of defence that I have in that connection. 

Tub (hiAiJiMAN : Perhaps T may bo allowed to thank the Questionnaire, 
whoever he is, because it is the most glorious example of the necessity 
for attacking the urban-minded community of this country. There is 
also the other answer, that if the co-operative society has to go into the 
ordinary money market for finance, tht^y can only do it by sacrificing 
their co-operation. 

Mr. T, W. Mbkceb (Co-operative Union, Manchester) : Inasmuch as 
the development Mr. Dunning speaks of depends upon the assistance of a 
sympathetic Gov(‘mment, does h(' not think it necessary for co-oi)erative 
societies to tak(», political action in order to make their needs know n ? 


Mr Dunning : In regard to political action 1 would distinguish 
cart'fully hetwenm political action and Party political action. I should 
have distinguished more carefully in that regard. 1 believe that Party 
political action is fatal to co-o|)eration. I may be wrong, but you asked 
for my opinion. I believe that, if the spirit of co-operation is strong in 
a country, if the people are imbued with it, it will find its n^flt^ction in the 
minds of men that are sent to Parliament whatever their Party. You 
will havt; no trouble with an unsympathetic Parliament provided the 
groundwork of co-operation is well laid among the pt^ople. God help a 
Government in Saskatchewan that was not sympathetic to co-opcTativo 
ent(‘«rprise ! No Government in Saskatchewan, of whatever political 
Party, in the present mind of the people, could be opposed to co-operative 
effort oil the part of the producers. It is a matter of public opinion rather 
than politics. 

Mr. Mebceb : 1 am much obliged to >'ou for answering my question. 
The organised co-operative movement in this country has been compelled 
to take political action to secure economic benefits. If this large scale 
co-operative development now taking place in Canada is repeated here, 
to the end that the organised farmers may secure monopoly ]iricos for their 
products, does Mr. Dunning not think the result will be to (jvoke anti- 
Trust legislation in a democratic country ? 
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Mr. Dunning : Quite possibly. I am prepared to cross that bridge 
when I come to it. I spoke only in an economic sense when I spoke of 
checks which existed on agriculture. There is no danger of agriculture 
successfully forming a monopoly to increase the price, for the reason 
that increased agricultural production is so easy. I understand from the 
English papers that the Labour people are able to keep down the number 
of people engaged in the building industry ; I do not know whether that 
is true. Well, no means have yet been devised whereby we can prevent a 
talong up farming if he wants to do so. Let me remind you of the 
raisin illustration. They had to pull down the price. There is the 
real answer in an economic sense. In a political sense I have no doubt 
at all that the modem farmer can be organised in the same manner as 
ev(‘rybody else is organised, and attempts will be made by everybody 
else to prevent them being organised politically. I realise that what my 
friend says is a possibility of the future ; but a great deal will depend 
upon the wisdom of the farmers themselves in handling their organisations 
in the transition from the evangelical state of the movement to the 
practical side. 

Mr. Frankel (South Africa) : I would like to ask Mr. Dunning if he 
can give us any real indication, or prove to us that the cost of marketing 
is less under co-operative control than when the marketing is carried 
out under tiu* stress of ordinary competition. If there are no such 
indications, 1 am to understand that all Mr. Dunning advocates is that 
thc^ farmers art* to benefit by a monopoly price. 

Mr. Dunning : The figures I quoted here with reference to the Sas- 
katchewan C]o-operativ<' Elevator Co. offer one practical answer. The 
farmers themselves, by paying in 1,100,000 dollars in the course of 
thirteen yt^ars, tlirough ih(} handling of tlit'ir ])roduce and accumulated 
dividends, have acquired a propc^rty which now at its d(q)reciated value 
is worth 6,650,000 dollars ; there is that definite saving. Then the Co- 
operative has rai.sed tJio price to the farmer. A comparison of the price 
lists of the Noi’tJi Wi\st Grain D(*.alcrs’ Association, comprising all the 
private traders in grain, and the price lists of the Saski^tchewan Co- 
operative during tile years 1911-1916, the period of my own active 
association with the Company, will demonstrate that the farmer did 
receive under his own price list an average of more than 2 cents a bushel 
moi*e for his grain than the North West Grain Dealers^ Association price list 
gave liim. That does not mean he can always get 2 cents more from the 
Cc3-operative than th(' private traders, but it is the average. Further- 
more, the North West Grain Dealers’ Association price list is no indication 
of th<^ price th(' North West dealers would liavc paid the farmers if there 
had been no Co-o[)erative. Then as to economy, I can say this as a man 
who has lK»en engaged in pretty big business ; there is no doubt as to 
tli(^ economy to the owner of the product of mass handling ; it is a simple 
economic fact. Jf I can, through the Co-oiierative Elevator Co., handle 
50 million bushels of grain, the .overhead charges distributed over that 
50 million bushels of grain represent a definite advantage to the producer, 
compared with practically the same overhead distributed over 20 million 
bushels ; that is a simjde business fact. 
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A Delegate : Is it not practicable for the farmers of {Saskatchewan 
to organise to cheapen the cost of everything they have to buy ? Numbers 
of farmers in this country, especially in Wales, co-operate to buy their 
implements through wholesalers. Would that not help the Canadian 
farmer ? 

Mr. Dunning : There aiv at the present time 420 C^o-operati\e Associa- 
tions of farmers in Saskatchewan for the purj)osc of making their pur- 
chases in a wholesale way and distributing goods direct from tlie car at 
the railway sidings, instead of having the ex})ense of paying the w^hole- 
salcr and the ordinary small middle-man their profits. Wlu're the 
farmer can become*, the wholesale purchaser, very much is being done, 
although frankly 1 am m(/re hopeful of the (iconomic results of improved 
marketing than I am of savings in that direction. 

Mr. E. J. Newton (Australia) : As an 18-years’ co-operator who has* 
had much experience in w^atching the sale of cattle fodder from ontj of 
the largi*. districts of Victoria, and one who has hatl also some experience 
in the marketing of other commodities, I wish to convey to Saskatchewan 
through Mr. Dunning my hearty congratulations from Australia. 
Saskatchewan has gone a remarkably long way in acitivities that can 
benefit the producer. The time is too short for me to give you anything 
like a resume of the activities of the co-operative movement in Australia ; 
but we have in many directions gone even further than Saskatchewan. 1 
agrees that the essence of the success for any co-operative body is the 
loyalty of the members, but I translate that word loyalty into 
“ belief,” Out in Australia our success has l)een won by constant, 
persistent driving of one fact into the head of the* producer, and that is, 
that a commodity which he xu'oducos is the medium of his faith, that under 
control it becomes the medium of success for him, whereas placed outside 
the control of the farme^rs* body it becomes a weapon of the* markets of 
the world which may be. turned against him. If you will translates the 
word *’ loyalty ” into the word “ belief ” or ilic r(*alisation of the farmer’s 
produce as the medium either for prosp(*rity or failure, then you haves it. 

Every day in Australia our co-(j])erativc faith is growing. W(‘ estab- 
lished co-o]3erative butter facjtories ; but this still k*ft the otlier fellow, 
the middle-man, the private agent, with an article wliich w as a specmlative 
medium us(*d against the producer’s interests. So the creameries got 
together and fornu*d large co-operative selling societii*s ; there are tw'o 
in Queensland, three in New South Wales, three* in Victoria, (me large 
Company in South Australia, and a very largo Company in W(*stern 
Australia which also handles all commodities for the Western Australian 
Farmers’ Union. In addition to that w^c have co-oxjerative wool associa- 
tions and co-operative wdicat associations, although they have not been 
a success in Australia, at least not so successful as in Saskatchewan. 
We have a Fruit Growers’ Association in Victoria, and in South and West 
Australia these are federated together, and thi^y carry out th(* cooling 
and transport of the fruit to the sea-port and the sale* of it tlirough to 
the sale in London ; they have their owm representative hero in London 
watching the sales, seeing that the apples arrive in good condition and 
reporting. 
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The big co-operative butter institutions also have their own. control 
here in London ; they employ an agent, but only in consultation with 
and practically under the control of their own officers, who watch the 
sales, watch the marketing of the article, and so forth. 

Mr. Dunning ri'fiTred to that eternal question, why must the price 
of the article the fanner sells always be kept down, while the price of 
everything he* is asked to buy is raised ? Yf)u arc not alone in Saskatch- 
ewan ill asking that question. Yesterday I received from Melbourne a 
little pamiihlet- which is an attempt to urge some consideration of that 
question, containing the report of th(i proci'edings of the whole of the 
co-opi^rative bodies of all the States of Australia to form a board of 
control ill the Initter industry which will regulate Overseas soiling. The 
reason th(\y are taking that action is this : they are saying this, we have 
to export our produce to Gn^at Britain and Kuropean countries who 
want it, yt*t for (»very iiound we put out we are dejiendent for our price 
upon inicruational happenings in Europe which we are told cause these 
fluctuations in the marked-. If they eaii possibly achieve it, they are 
going to have a Board of Control ivhich w’ill exercise functions here as 
well as in Australia. 

Dr. A. (i. Ruston (University of Leeds) : I should like personally to 
express my deep indebtedness ‘and gratitude to Mr. Dunning for his 
excellent spi^ech this morning. 1 feel what is wantetl in England to-day 
is a man of Mr. Dunning’s calibre. Wc want a man who will get to 
grijis with the problems. We have been tackling co-operation for some 
considerable time, but, as far as 1 have seen, more on the buying side 
than on the selling. It is co-ojierative selling w'hich is wanted, and it 
is not co-oiM*ration for tht* sak(* of co-operation. Co-operation is not an 
end but a means to an end, that the farmer should be able to get a fairer 
share of the price paid by the consuming public for the thing which he 
himself has produced, 

L(d me give you one or two cxami)les which have come to my personal 
notice quite recently. I have under ray observation some 62 farms in 
the whole of Yorkshire of every type. We have had our slump in 
England as you have had in Saskatchewan. On those farms, two years 
ago, there was an average loss of £2 8s. Id. an acre, or over 17 per cent, 
of th(» capital invested ; last year an average loss of 16s. 4d. or over 
7 per cent of the capital invested. I say without fear of contradiction 
that when the farmer can get, by co-operative selling, a fair share of the 
price paid by tlic consuming public, 75 per cent, of these troubles will be 
eliminated altogether. 

The big loss last year was potatoes. The cost of growing potatoes 
on one farm w^as £3 4s. 6d. a ton ; I was on the farm when these potatoes 
were sold on rail at 30s. a ton. I saw those potatoes at that time selling 
in the Leeds shops at Is. a stone or £8 a ton. Now that is 30s. for pro- 
ducing and £6 10s. Od. for despatch and sale. It is wrong, absolutely 
wrong, and a thing which wants putting right more than anything else. 

In Denmark I noticed eggs were selling at Is. 4d. a dozen. That was 
the price being paid by the collecting stations for eggs to be sent into 
the English market. I came back and what did I find ? My own men, 
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the men whose farms I am watching very carefully, receiving not Is. 4d., 
but prices varying from lOd. to Is. It is organisation that is wanted. 

I have in my pocket a very curtailed balance sheet of one of the Danish 
bacon factories, and I find that the cost of handling those pigs worked 
out at 6s. Gd. per head. Those pigs were going to the English market, 
pigs of as nearly as possible 11 stone dead, and that Gs. Gd. covered the 
cost of getting to the factory, killing, curing and getting on to tlic* whole- 
sale market, 6s. Gd. a pig, Gd. a stone, loss than a halfpeiuiy a pound. 
If I go to one of my own farms and want to get a man to come and kill 
a pig — not cure it, not market it — ^it will cost him over Gs. 

Then there is the other side of the problem. You have been referring 
to wheat. On the farms with whicli I am in contact the cost of growing 
wheat to-day is 11s. 7d. a cwt. No amount of organisation, no amount 
of co-operation, could make the growing of wheat at 11s. 7d. a cwt. a 
paying proposition so long as its selling price on the English market is 
not 11s. 7d. but 10s. 

Mr. A. Canham (South Africa) : Time is passing too rapidly to justify 
me in occupying much time, but I am representing South Africa, and 1 
should like to tcU you how very much we are in sympathy with your 
Conference and what big results we are looking for from it. I do not 
want to take up your time, but wc^ in South Africa have for somc^ years 
been marching along this road of co-operation, and we have achieved 
something. 1 have a colleague with me, a Senior Officer in the Agri- 
cultural Department, who knows the position very much better than 1 
do, and we shall probably have opportunities during other Sessions of 
telling you something of our position. 

(Resolution put and carried unanimously.) 
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T^roducers and Consumers. 

Afternoon Session, Tuesday, July 29th, 1924. 

Chainnan : Col. The Hon. Sir James Allen, High Commissioner 
for New Zealand. 

Subject : ‘‘ The Relationship betw(‘«en Co-operative Movements of 
Agricultural Producers and Urban C^onsumers.*’ 

The Chairman : It is a very great pleasure to me to bt' able to come 
here this afternoon and ]3reside over this gathering, and In^ar what is to 
be said on the subject under discussion. I understand that Sir Thomas 
Allen at the close of his speech will introduce for your consideration three 
draft resolutions. I am not going to deal with thosc^ resolutions, but I 
want just to say a word or two about general principles. 

1 am not myself very much acquainted with the co-operative inovenifMit 
exetipt in so far as 1 hav(^ se(»n it in New Zealand and here, but 1 have been 
very much impressed with what I hav(‘ seen liere of the co-optTative 
consumers’ inovtmient. As far as I can see, both in Kngland in New 
Zealand, the actual co-operative farming is not a very large organisation. 
In New Zealand we have encouraged the individual farmer in producing 
his milk, and in stock raising and so on. Where we have adopted co- 
operation and gone a long way beyond you in England, is in th(' co-opera- 
live production of Imtter and <?he(\se. Our co-operative dairy factory's 
are the pride of New Zealand ; they enable us not only to procluce goods 
of a quality which commend themselves to our own consumer, but to 
produce goods of a standard which finds an acceptable market here. 
That co-ojK^rative movement is encouraged by the Oovernment in evtJry 
way. So far as the contact between ])roducer and consumer is con- 
cerned, the producer is more closely in contact with the consumer in 
New Zealand than ht* is here. 1 understand the discussion will bt* on this 
relationship of the producer to the consumer. 

Another subject that will crop up in the course of discussion, is the 
method by which the producer’s product fin(!s its way into the hands of 
the consumer. As 1 understand it, the consuming societies wish to get 
into direct contact wdth the producing societies, the middleman then is a 
sort of unnecessary evil. At the same time 1 gather from tlie Resolution 
that until fuller know ledge is kvailable of the cost of producing agricul- 
tural produce, the system of supply and demand must stand. I believe 
that here in England there has been some attempt of the consumer himself 
to enter into agricultural co-ojierative promotion ; from the accounts I have 
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seen it was not a financial success. From my knowledge of the subject 
I should think that each man had bettor stick to his last, the farmer 
to his farming and the consumer to his consuming. 

Sir Thomas Allen (Co-operative Wholesale Society) : Un<leriyiiig 
British co-operation and everything else of an economic character in 
these Islands, is the basic fact that British energy has gone mainly into 
industry, to developing its coalfields, shipping, manufacture and exports. 
The country is industrial, and the British co-operative movement, the 
parent of all others, has developed most strongly amidst industrial con- 
sumers. It is no accident that the Consumers* co-operative movcmient 
is as strong here in Great Britain as it is weak in sparsely-peopled food- 
exporting lands, where co-operation finds its natural basis — and almost 
its only basis — amongst agricultural producers. British co-operation 
spreads into the rural areas, and gathers members from farms and cottages; 
but it does so by virtue of its strength and energy in industrial centres. 
The co-operation of rural consumers grows by industrial help, and the 
hope of farmers’ co-operation is to develop through similar mutual 
relations. 

During the War period, a time when we were able to accurate and 
TcliabUi statistics, 10,682,665 persons were registered with Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies for sugar supplies. To-da^, with an actual 
sharc'holding membership of 4,580,623 }}ersons, mostly representing whole 
liouseholds, wo should be justified in taking a bigger figuie. W^e may 
safely keep in min<l an organised purchasing community of (‘kwen millions, 
each unit a potential consumer and customer for anything and evtM'jihing 
the British soil will rear or produce. 

In Retail money valiu‘. the purchases of this community totalled 
£105,427,590 in 1923, while a t<>tal of £83,405,466 represented the valiu* 
of goods drawn by the societies from their two wholesale societies. 
Nc'arly 15 million was purchased Overseas, and over 8 million of this was 
through our own co-operative depots. A very big ])art of these Home 
and Overseas purchases covei-s w^heat, butter, bacon, milk, clwese, 
eggs, sugar, fruit, yiotatoes and other vegetables, moat and fats, wool, 
leather, timber and other ne^cossaries. Consider wheat alone. Last 
year the two wholesale societies suyiplied their members with 4 million 
sacks of flour. This nutans in one year something like 27 million bushels 
of wheat. In purchasing English wheat, the C.W.8. buytTs always giv(‘ 
preference to farmers* co-operative societies, and to individual farmers as 
direct sellers. Grain is also taken in large quantities from organisi»d 
co-operative farmers of the Dominions, We find no difficulty about 
doing business with co-operative farmers in any part of the Empire, 
so far as wheat is concerned, whenever they put theniselvc's in direct 
communication with us. 

Flour milling in this country is of the utmost importance to fanners by 
reason of its bye-product. Last year the wheat produced 360,000 ton's 
of offals, a large quantity of which went directly to fanners’ co-operative 
societies. Everywhere there is indirect testimony from these associations 
that the middle man’s profits are being saved, and that they buy on 
equal terms with the distributing 'merchant. 
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Another point is that when farmers bring in wheat, milk, or other 
produce to the various mills or depots, they can and do take back some 
of the variety of farm(?rs’ m'cessaries which the wholesalers supply. Here 
economy reaches its highest point. Intertrading relations are complete 
within a limited sphere, and this trading, or intertrading, is capable of 
the most varied application over the wiriest field of mutual and reciprocal 
trading. Where the producer (^an s(ill his potatoes, butter, cheese, 
wheat, eggs, etc., at the source from whence lu^ can most (economically 
purchase his cake, seed, fertilizer or offal, h(^ has touched tlie secret of 
the economies of commerce. As the circle becomes more and more com- 
plete' at home and more and more practised in co-o])erative purchase from 
abroad, w e shall se(* direct purchase balanced by direct sale, each purchasing 
from each with the fullest advantage to both, and in the case of the Co- 
operative abroad with the further bemofit of escaping those heavy charges 
entailed on ri'mittanccs through bankers which so disastrously eat into 
the producers’ profit. 

The C.W.S. owns oil and cake mills at Liverpool and Bristol, and supplied 
47,000 tons of cattle feeding cakes and meals last year, all to societies, 
agricultural and industrial. The C.W.S. Agricultural Seed Department 
at Derby buys its clover seed from British farmers and sells them seeds 
of every kind. Our Ncjw Zealand (jo-oi)crativt^ friends arc growing for 
us se('d peas of th(' fiiu'st type which will be distributed among co-operative 
agricultural societies at home. English cattles is brought by co-op(*rators, 
the bones are bought back by the C.W.S. and turned into manures at 
Pontefract ; one thousand tons of bone manure' was ])roduccd last year 
and sold to farnu'rs’ co-oi)eratives. The hides of the animals are taimed 
and turned into knither and tlii' pelts into rugs. In Devon the wool is 
bought dir(K)t from the ])roduc(^rs and turneci into cloth in the same 
county, with the best results to everybody. 

Provisions and dairy produce havc^ been bought by the C.W.S. direct 
continuously for 50 years from the farmers. Manchc^ster C.W.S. buyers 
drew from Cheshire and the neighbourhood 1,(KK) tons of cheese last year. 
Th(' farmers stick to us year after y(‘ar and know thc'y are doing the best 
of business. The facts about cheddar are similar. About 100 Somerset 
farnu'rs continuously sell their output to the Bristol C.W.S. Depot. 
(I se(' till' C.W.S. cheese buyer from Cheddar in this Conference this 
afternoon . ) Thesi' farmi'rs appreciate the fact that their goods an^ collected 
and cash payments made ; they are never asked to give credit and are 
sure of sound busini'ss and honest bargaining. 

Everywhere we are organising and imcouraging the purchase and sale 
of English eggs in place of Foreign. Oni^ English egg-collecting society 
has promiseii, for exampk', to deliver million during the Autumn 
season. 

Meat and bacon are two important articles. There is a co-operative 
demand for refrigerated meat, and then% is a co-operative supply ; th(i 
task is to bring these into more direct relations. I si^e our New Zealand 
friends here this afternoon, and^hopi^ they will attend to that particular 
matter. Then with regard to bacon. The co-operative supplies from 
English sources do not exceed 3 jicr cent, of the Society’s bacon 
turnover. We will welcome and do all we can to assist any organised 
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co-operative extension on the i)art of the producers to meet the consumers’ 
requirements. 

As with bacon, so it is with butter. Wc sent out of this country 
£5,214,259 in cash last year. 1 tliink one might safely say a good deal 
of that might have remained in this country with i>roper co-operative 
organisation. 

Milk is a comparatively new co-operative business on a centralised 
scale and is different ; but our wholesale and distributing organisations 
are now handling 30 million gallons, and we are just at the beg inn ing. 
This is drawn from f armern at a fixed price by collective bargaining between 
the societies and the farmers’ organisations. 

Fruit is bought by the Wholesale Societies in huge quantities for 
counter sale and jam products, 0,000 tons being purchased last year. 
While there are difficulties, seasonal and otherwise, in this trade, there 
arc growers who have reached such confidence in the C.W.S. that tht'y 
send in their crops and accept the C.W.S. price. 

But the Co-operative movement is more than a buyer and seller. 
Agricultural societies arc largo users of the C.W.S. bank. Many of 
them are agents for the CJ.i.S., and we received last year premiums for 
farmers' insurance amounting to £50,000. The C.W.S. derives no 
advantage over other customers, and receives only a low fixed rate of 
interest on its capital, 5 per cent., all the profits in Banking and Insurance 
as in trading, being returnable to the shareholder who happens also to 
b(^ a customer. We claim that our rato arc^ well below the tariff rates 
for fanners’ business, and offer agencies on favourable terms to all 
a(5crcdited farmers’ organisations. 

But co-op('rators are more than traders. Tiie Agricultural Societies 
in membership with the C.W.S. have the right to share in ownership 
and control on the same basis as all the other members. The value of 
C.W.S. membership is shown in another way. A large county Agricid- 
tural Society went into liquidation in 1922. They apj)ealed to the 
Wiltshire Society to come in and save complete) wreckage. The C.W.S. 
assumed financial responsibility, the liquidation was cancelled, and a 
new caretir begun under C.W.S. guidance and experience ; the members 
then\selvt's subscribed new capital and the sales trebled. The Society 
now snpj)lies all the farmers’ wants, while collecting and selling grain 
and eggs ; and farmers’ money that would liave been lost has been sav(*d 
and ij leroased . Witliin thret) w eeks of the Society recommencing busint'ss 
the price of maize was reduced to farmers in that county without any 
coiresponding drop in the wholesale markets. A similar service is now 
being rendered to another great County Society. 

Obstacles ceitainly stand in tlio w^ay of ideal relations. Take the least 
first. The farmer is not only a jiroducer but a domestic consumer. The 
consumers’ society w^ithin the sjihcre of the farmers’ producing society 
usually wants an assurance that the latter will confine its operations to 
agricultnial business and not become another local source of C^W.S. 
supply, tlu'reby weakening the local consumers’ society. 

Credit is a more serious difficulty. What effective process of bargaining 
is possible where the middleman is the farmer’s financier in and out of 
season ? How is the former to be eliminated while the latter is dependent 
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upon him ? There have been cases where we were quiti^ unable to do any 
bargaining or secure grain altliough olfering to supply sacks and free 
transport, and the reason is well known. Tlirough resolute co-operation 
the best of the working niass(\s have cliinlw'd out of the abyss of credit, 
and we invite agriculture to co-operate to the same*, end. 

Grading w(‘ find anotluM- difficulty in intortrading relations. Methods 
of collecting and dc‘aling iK'cd to be thoroughly organised and attention 
given to quality. Wlierts say, six sendees make up a truck of potatoes, 
then* should be some* n*lationship Avith regard to quality and grading 
of all six. This is only justice to tlu* best grower, and without it the 
confidence of the receiver is broken. In this direction the Wholesale 
Societies arc ready 1(3 help and advise all organised farmers for the effective 
and most economic^al way of marketing their products. 

Perfection in bargaining is acliicved, in my vioM', not when a unit of 
production or consumption breaks away for a temporary advantage in 
price, but when they are organised, steadfastly and continuously, over 
the widest possible* ar(*a of the industry, wlu^re price* is stead 3 ’ and secure, 
and where supplies arc continuous. In all bargaining there must be a 
projMT obs(*rvanc(* of contracts, with some power in a central authority 
to see that they an* honour(*d. Kvasiem, wh(*n ('vasion se(*mR to provide 
a transitory advantage, is a pra<;tice subversive* of all forms of co-operation. 
It has ruined producers’ so<;ieties in Australia and Canada, and it alienati*s 
buyers in England. (jo-o])(^ration must have at least as high a standard 
of business morality as those it s(*('ks to displace. 

As farme^rs themselves, in a small way, the Ck)nsumers’ Societies are 
bound to be s^mipatlK'tic with any ben<*fit to growx*rs that is not simply 
at the exi)ens(^ of the wage* eaiTiers in the urban areas, and that is going 
to n*ach the low'(*st as wn*!! as the highest sections in the agricultural 
world. If fair price's are* not to be obtaine'el fre)m the organiseel consiuneus 
they will ne)t in the* hjiig rim be found anywhere* else. 1 sa^' this out of 
some expe*rienoe and belie*\'e it to be fundamentally true : if right reialion- 
ships can be hrouglit about bc*twee*n the ce)nsunKTs’ organisations anil 
the producers’, tlu‘a in the* consumers’ organisations the* productive* 
enter])rise of this country will have* its most valuable* asst't. The' only 
need is that producers’ ce)-ope*ration shoulel reunember that consumers’ 
co-operation, despite all its apparent aggregate wealth, still depends 
for its very existence on economic service wiiero eleven million mouths 
have to be fe*d out of small wage's. With such considerations, prices 
will be easily negotiable*. 

At the worst, co-operative consumers are not all selfish mate.rialists 
any more than co-o])erative agriculturists are all se'llish producers, and 
successful work in aii^^ form of imre co-oiK*rative ente*rprise iiroclaims 
an inspiration some*wiiere within it. I know the day to day Avork of 
the buyers, heads and staffs, the Committees and voluntary workers of 
the consumers’ movement — I have been at the heart of it for 35 years — 
and I know hoAV strong is the leaven of social ideals anel the communal 
spirit. That movement inrites the farmers of Britain and the Empire, 
as essential producers, and also as buyers and consumers themselves, 
to share alike the industry, the commerce and the best co-operative 
mind and spirit of those aheady working for the commonwealth of all. 
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I havi» pleasure in submitting this Resolution to this Conference : 

THIS (>onf(Tence recoi’ds as its opinion : 

(1) That until some complete information of the cost of agricul- 

tural production is available, tht^ ])rices of agricultural produce 
must continue to be fixed by a process of bargaining. 

(2) That the immediate^ task before co-operators is to enable 

bargaining to take place more and more directly between the 
organisations of co-operating producers and those of co- 
operating consumers so as gradually to eliminate the control 
now exc'rcised by the middle man. 

(3) That all federations of agricultural eo-opc'rative soci(iti(\s 

should endeavour to establish close intertrading relations 
with the Consumers’ Wholesaler Society. 

Mr. G. I). MacFarlank (New Zealand Produce Association) : As the 
result of my experkmce dunng these last 2.J years in viewing tlu‘ position 
of the agriculturist in this country, I Jiave found that lur is v(»ry much 
in the position of agriculturists in every country, that is to say that there 
are too many pcrople farming the farmers. I am satisfi(‘d that that is 
the fundamental question so far as agricultural interests art‘ concerned • 
from the famers' point of view, until that fundamental (question is settled* 
there will be very little hope of settling any other question. 

Tile lat(' Presid(‘nt Harding in spcNaking of eo-opi^ration said, • We 
realise that the real pi’oducer, undt'r our present system of producjtion 
is not permittinl a fair share* of liis product for his own use and 
enjoyment. We have b(K;ome convincc*d that somehow our systcmi of 
distribution lias grown too cumbei-some, too costly, too complex, too 
indirect, too unri'lati'd to the inter(\sts of real producers and legitimate 
consumers. The* need of the times is to shorten the bridge between 
producer and consumer, and to reduce the toll that must Ik* paid for 
jiassing over it.” 1’hat concisely exjiresses the viewpoint of New Zealand 
producers previous to the establishment of the New Z(*aland Producers’ 
Co-operative Marketing Association. This organisation was th(* first 
to attempt the marketing of its members’ produce on this market, it is 
fiundy voluntary, and although primarily intended to embrace jiroduce 
of every description, up to the present it has almost exclusively handled 
butter and che(*se. Tt comprises some 100 co-operative dairy companies, 
who send their produce to the Association for Asposal. It was felt that 
the Co-op(*rativc movement in this country would n*s|X)nd to any effort 
on the part of the producers to get into closer touch with the consumers, 
and when representations were made to the C.W.S., as rejireseiiting the 
largest section of organised consumers in this country, they at once 
agreed to send a delegation to New Zealand. After fully enquiring into 
the matter, the delegate reported favourably, ^vith the result that the 
two organisations agreed to form a Joint Company in Tjondon, to act as a 
clearing house and as agents for both parties. This London Company is 
termed the New Zealand Produce Association, Ltd., in which the New 
Zealand marketing company and the C.W.S. have an equal shareholding, 
these being the only shareholders. Two directors from each organisation 
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form the Board of Management, a C^hairman being appointed alternately 
from each organisation every year, llie business is run on ordinary 
commercial lines, commission being charged at current rates for all 
business done, and after all exp<mses are met, the margin saved, which 
hitherto went to private traders, is distributed between producer and 
consumer. Th(» New Zealand company look after the handling, shipping, 
insurance and financial arrangements at the other end, and keep the 
London company advised of all shipments coming forward ; it also advises 
its members of prices realised for the produce, and any information 
regarding marketing that may be sent to it. The London company 
clears the goods on arrival here, looks after storage when necessary, 
acts as selling agents, and determines the price the goods are to be sold 
at on this market. There is no compulsion on the part of the C.W.S. to 
buy from the company or the company to sell to the C.W.S. If the price 
fixed by the company is, in the estimation of the C.W.S. buyers, too high, 
they are at liberty to purchase their requirements from other sources, 
while the company is at liberty to sell to outside tradera. This arose as a 
n^sult of objections on the part- of some New Zealand dairy companies, 
which feared that, with a Board having a C.W.S. Chairman with a casting 
vote, on a question of price fixing he would vote in the interests of his 
organisation, a New Zealand Chairman acting in the same way. Imme- 
diately the objection was raised and the reasons for it put to the C.W.8. 
they waived their right to fix prices, and now this function is performed 
by the New Zealand representatives. This arrangement has worked 
quite smoothly. 

It is now generally agreed that this, the first attempt at joint colonial 
co-operative trading, lias been a success. The volume of business has 
been increasing yearly, ranging from 15 to 20 per cent, for the first three 
years ; and tliis, the fourth year of it's existcn(;e, shows a further increase. 
The jiiices returned to the producers have been satisfactory to them, and 
the consumers as repre.sented hy the C.W.S. have also reaped an advantage 
as compared with previous methods of buying. We do not claim that 
this organisation is the last word in distribution, but we do claim that 
it is an improvement on private enterprise methods, and >vith an extension 
of the co-oiKTative spirit on the part of ihv, producers, many improviunents 
could be eifectc^d in the interests of themselves and the consumers, notably 
the elimination of spt'culation, which generally strikes both severely. 

From the co-operative producers’ viewpoint it is difficult to see how 
any new machinery that may be sot up could result in closer contact with 
the consumer tlian has l)een accomplished through the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society’s agency. In any scheme for the improvement of 
distribution they must necessarily be big factors. Our distributive costs 
for the produce sold to the Co-operative Wholesales is very much less 
than that for the private trader, for the reason that the C.W.S. by their 
central buying methods, dispose of large quantities of produce in agree- 
iiKuit with tht‘ represtmtatiyes of the New Zealand Produce Co., whereas 
in dealing with the private ^trader smaller quantities are dealt with, and 
the business involves the employment of numerous travellers or agents, 
the trader in turn having to employ travellers to sell in still smaller 
quantities to the retail trade, all involving an excessive added cost for 
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the produce before it reaches the consumer. Under the present system 
of distribution this cost seems unavoidable ; until the consumers realise 
the waste entailed in our present methods, it will continue. 

It has been suggested that the producers could reacli the consumers 
directly by means of setting up retail shops througliout the country. 
While this seems a plausible suggestion, the enormous amount of organ- 
isation that would be necessary, as well as the great financial outlay it 
would involve, so far as New Zealand is concerned, puts it out of court. 
In any case, it is qut‘stionablc if the cost of distribution in this way 
would be less than through co-operation channels with their highly 
developed distributive outlets. 

The other big distributives channel Ls that of the multiple interc^sts, 
and although these up to now have beem competing with one another, wo 
have evidence as a n'sult of th(‘ merging that has been effecti^d, of their 
desire to eliminate competition as far as possible amongst themselves. 
It cannot he cxpect(‘d that either the consumer or the producer will 
benefit by this. 

The economic results of the War are n'sponsible for the new vicwi)oint 
that old marketing methods art' obsolete and must give place to a more 
up-to-datc' system. This synchronises uith the trend of trade and 
production which aims at the elimination of all unnecessary handling, and 
reducing the costs of distribution. In Ni‘W Zealand k'gislative sanction 
has been given to this method, in the form of a Dairy Products Control 
Board with powers to regulate^ sbiymients, and make arrangements for 
the disposal of all the dairy produce of New Zealand. Australia is about 
to submit a similar proposal to its dairy produccTs. Canada has accepted 
an invitation from the British Government, to appoint members to a 
Committee to consider the question of food distribution in Gn».at Britain ; 
the other Dominions will have received a similar invitation. This is 
t'vidence of the desire of the present Government to bring the producers 
of the Empire and the home consumer together in an endeavour to 
examine and improve present methods of distribution. It is evident, 
from the various schemes that are being propounded, that some new 
method of distribution must emerge. Whether this take the form of 
each country marketing its owoi produce, or the Government of this 
country becoming the si)le purchasers of necessary food stuffs, matters 
very little, so long as tlic consumer and producer an^ protected from the 
s])eculator and the insidious operations of the various trusts and combines. 

When one looks at the number of avenues that foodstuffs have to pass 
tlirough before reaching the consumer, one realises the enormous waste 
tJiat takes place under our present methods. The problem of organising 
the distribution oT foodstuffs is as important from the consumers’ point 
of view as that of the producer ; if the consumers d(‘sire to take advantage 
of the improved methods of the producers, then it will be nc'cessary for 
them to organise on similar lines. Every country is dissatisfic'd with the 
present methods, every country is exploring new avenues for their 
produce ; and I am satisfied that, as a result of the combined efforts of 
the whole of the people w^ho are thus dissatisfied, .somt'thing will emerge 
that wiU be to the benefit of both the producer and the consumer. 
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Mr. Philip Morrell (President, Oxfordshire Fanners, Ltd.) : Th(^ two 
forms of co-operation ha\e now b(‘en described for us, and I should 
like to be able to claim that I take an impartial view, although I am 
certainly more int(*rest(*d in agricultural co-operation than in the other. 
Having been M(‘mber of Parliament for Burnley, I know enough of the 
Co-o])erative Whok'sale Soci(‘ty movement to have an enormous respect 
for th(^ magnificent work it has done. 

The first thing y\v have to notice about thest* two forms of co-operation 
is that they aiv s(‘i)arat(*. It is quite true that in origin they are the same. 
We wJio si)(‘ak Fnglish, all trace back to that wondc^rful experiment which 
was madt' 80 years ago by the 28 poor weavers in Hocbdale when they 
fonnd(*d thi* llo(^hdak^ Equitaldc Pioneei’s. When the Danish co-operators 
started thos(‘ dairk^s and bacon factories which have practically revolu- 
tionis(*d agriculture in (*v(*ry country except our own, they came over 
to England to study the consumers’ movement, they based their experi- 
ment u])on consumers’ co-oj)eration. In spirit the ])roducers’ movement 
is exactly the same as tlu' consumers* ; its princi])les aix^ exactly the 
same. Every member, for instances has om* vot(' and no more ; the amount 
of shares held liy any member is liinitc'd ; th(‘ inti'nst on capital must 
not exce('d a rt^asonable rate of interest pn^vailing in tlu^ c*ountry ; the 
profits ar(‘ to Im) distributed atnong the nuunbers in j)roportion to the 
amount of trade* tlu*y do with the* Society : the goods sc 'Id by the* Society 
to its members, or in the oth(‘r case* sold by nK'nibem to the Society, 
are sold at the current inai kc*t ratt's, and any savings effected are returned 
in tlu* f(»rni i)f a bonus ; and m(*mbersliip in any area is unrestricted 
cxce])t by area, and no bona fide ap])licant resident within the district 
is refust‘d admission. 

Now the* fact is that, although in principle and in origin tlu* two move- 
nnuits an* the same, in objc'ct and in nu'thods of working thi' two move- 
ments ai-c ess{*ntially different, and I am going to submit to you that 
tlu'y must be different, that nc'itlK'r can possibly swallow' tlu* other. 
TIu* consunn'i-s’ moveiiKUit, if 1 may say so wdth great rivspect to Sir 
Tliomas Allen, has a comparatively simple problem before it. We ai-e 
all <*onsumers and wv all eonsuim* in much the same w'ay : th(*r(‘f.)re it is 
possibli* to organise consumers, as has been done in tins country with 
extraordinary success, into larg(* groujis of people with a single small 
body of men, th(* directors, at their h(*ad. Among tin* produciTs, the 
situation is <[uit(' diffc*n*nt. As fanners, as market gardeners, wt* can 
only organise ourselv('s in com})arativ<'ly small groups, according to the 
commodity with whicli wo arc* dealing. You will find that if a whole lot 
of farnu'rs si't to work to organist* themselves into a siiigh' co-oi)erative 
society ])roducing all sorts of tilings, they almost iiwariably come to 
grief. Expcrieiict* lias shown in Denmark, and in evt'vy country, that 
organisation must be according to commodity ; you must have more or 
less single purpose socieli(*s, a society, as we have in Oxfordshire, dealing 
with the production of bacon, with its own Committee, its own Manager, 
its own menilH‘rs compost'd of pt*ople who jiroduce pigs and who want 
to have their pigs turned into bacon. For milk or eJit^'st*, you must 
have a different society. They are based on the same ]irinciples, but 
each has its Committt*e and its own Manager. Producers’ coopera- 
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tion will always consist of a movement divided up into comparatively 
small groups of people according to their trades. 

The two movements, in my opinion, can nevc^r combine tog(‘ther, 
although they may b(i sympathetic, although our principles are the same. 
We arc essentially different, because we are engaged in essentially different 
occupations. But there is no reason why we should not work harmoniously 
together ; in fact, there is every possible reason why we should attempt 
to do so. We shall never really get co-operation as a leading force in 
this or any other country until thes(‘ two movements have learned to 
understand each other. This country is primarily an industrial country, 
but 1 ]>elieve tht^re is no reason in the world, exce])t our want of organisa- 
tion, why should not be equally impoilant as an agricultural country. 
John Bull originally was a farmer ; the oldest traditions of this country 
are agricultural. Industry has been organised, consumers have been 
organised, the distributive, trades have bc'en organised, and the farmers 
have been unorganised. Here and there the consumers’ movement may be 
able to put a farmers’ soek^ty on its l(‘gs, as they did with the Western 
farmers lately — and all honour to them for doing so ; but they will never 
be able to do, and they ought not to attempt to do, what farmers ought 
to do for themsedves, namely, organise their own production. 

1 regret, as <‘V('ry co-op('rator w’ho knows the thing ought to regnd, 
that these same gentlemen at the C.W.S. offices, whoin 1 respc(^t as much 
as any men in this country, should have made so lamentabk^ a mistake 
as an attempt to start farming ; it was not their job, and they ought not 
to have doni' it. They lost their money — ^thi'y hav(' got plenty to lose. 
But they did something much Avorsc : they spoilt tlie good feeling of tlu» 
farmers towards them. 

What I put to this meeting is that if co-opm’aiion is to be siice(*SKful, 
these two movenumts ought to be develo]M'd separately, but rc'specting 
each othei* and working harmoniously togeth(‘r. There ar(' two conditions 
on wiiicli that can be accomplished, in my opinion. The lirst, to wdiich 
I have alrt'ady alludt'd, is that there should b(^ no poacliing ; wo should 
not make raids into each otlier's tc^rritory. We should se<' what th(' 
liimts of our tm-iitories arc*. This is just as important for the farmers as 
it is for th(‘ consumers. For instance, my friend Mr. Noel Buxton was 
si)caking in this room yesterday and hc‘ used the expression- 1 think 1 
took it dow n e.orrectly “ that the main work of farmers’ co-operation 
ought to be in tli(» i)ri'paratioii, the marketing and the distribution of their 
agricultural produce.” With regard to the word “ distribution ” 1 
entirely disagree^ w'ith him ; distribution is not the work of Fariiuu’s’ 
»Societu‘s ; it has never done well. Look at the Danes. Tlu', Danish 
farriuTs have' tirganiscKl themselves magiiilicently, as Ave know, a model 
to the rest of the world ; thi\y have been c'ven better than the N(‘W Zealand 
farmers, if possible ; at any rate they set thi'm the example. They have 
organised thi'msolvcs to ])roduce th«‘ sort of bacon the i)ublic wants, to 
produce the butter the jniblic wants, and tlic^ best eggs, and they have 
done it with a success that simply takes your br(‘ath away. But evem 
the Danes, with all their organising power, have never attempted dis- 
tribution of that product. I think 1 am right in saying that they send 
over their goods to this country and the goods are dealt with as we see in 
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the ordinary channels of trade ; they are often dealt with and very well 
dealt with by the consumers’ movement. 

I had the same thing brought to my attention very forcibly in a bacon 
factory which I helped to start, and of which 1 am the Chairman of the 
Executive down in Oxfordshire, only a short time a;:o. We started to 
turn our pigs into bacon, an excellent thing to do ; v c were going to produce 
uniform bacon and we did produce iinifomi bacon ; and if my friends 
want to buy good bacon, they will buy the Kidlington bacon from the 
Oxfordshire Farmers’ ])acon factory. When we first started we took no 
steps to distribute our bacon through what arc called the ordinary 
channels. We thought \vc understood the work of distribution. It was 
disastrous. We had bacon on our hands, we lost an enormous lot of 
mon(‘y solely because wc». did not see that our business was the production 
of bacon and not its distribution. 

Other people must do the distribution. On the other h?nd, if the 
consumers do not poach, W(i shall be abk‘ to develop in time a producers’ 
agricultural co-oi)erative movement that may b(‘ just as strong and of just 
as groat benefit to the farmers in this <;ountry as the Danish liiovenient or 
the New Zealand movement. The production of farmers’ goenU, tlic 
production of bacon, is our business. J assure luy friends it v. ill newer 
be done well unless it is done by the man who produces the pig,;. In the 
same w^ay, with the production of milk, buttiT and of cheese, it is not 
satisfactory for a farmer to bring liis milk to a ca‘amory whicli he does 
not own or help to own and them have it manufactured into ]*uttcror 
cheese by other people ; he ought to be a member of the iSociety which 
runs th(' crc'amery, which coiivcits his milk into butter or cheese. 

The first condition, then, is that we should each stick to our provinces 
and not poach on each others’. The second condition — and this is a very 
delicate subject — is that we should avoid if we can the political dilTerences 
that sometimes arise ; politics are sometimes the very curse of co-operation. 
I have been all my lifi^ a strong Liberal, I am rather on the shelf now, 
but I have to do continually with strong Conservatives ; I have also to 
do sometimes with Labour people. In England, political feeling is never 
very far away ; all Englishmen who are anything are interested in 
politics. Therefore if there is to be a happy harmony between us, between 
these tw'o co-operative movements, we must not poach on each other’s 
territory, and wt*. must avoid those political questions that are apt to 
separate us. We agricultural co-operators arc mostly Conservatives ; 
many of my friends have a suspicion that the co-operative movement, 
the consumers’ movement, is a sort of disguised Socialist movement. 
I do not believe it at all. I believe, if those two conditions are observed, 
that is to say that wc should avoid poaching and avoid politics, there is 
no reason why these two movements should not in time work together, 
and I am certain that the possibilities are endk ss. I believe in that way, 
and in that way only, shall we achieve that co-operative commonwealth 
of which Sir Horace Plunkett used to tell us, that commonwealth whore 
we shall not see all this waste *oi money in unnecessary competition and 
unnecessary multiplication of middle man agencies. You must liave 
some middle men, the co-operative consumers are a sort of middle men 
themselves ; you must have distribution, and spend money upon it ; 
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but we have got to get rid of a great deal of that parasitic agency w^hich 
is sapping the lifeblood out of English agriculture. If ^vo can organise 
on the producers’ side as in Denmark and New Zealand, and on the 
consumers’ side as has already been done and is being done so magni- 
ficently in this country, if then the leaders of the two great movements 
can work harmoniously together, then there is no end to tlu^ success 
which we may achieve. 

Mr. A. V. Alexander, M.P., (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade) : 1 did not come here as a i)olitician or as a member of the La})our 
Government ; T cjame because I believe that the hop(^ of the world is 
co-operation. 1 believe that co-operation is the first principle Avhicli has 
to be adopted and practised in all the forces of men, if we are to get 
towards the stat(i of well-being generally that we all desire. For the last 
two years I liave betm working behind the scenes as hard as I possibly 
can, in conjunction with Sir Thomas Allen and other of my co-operative 
friends, to try and get a better understanding with the agricultural 
movement of this country than we have had. We were fortunate in 
having an opportunity presented of making a commencement when a 
former Government act up a Committee on the ]3rices of agricultural 
Ijroduce, the Linlithgow Committee, and as a result of th(^ evidence 
submitted from the consumers’ movement in Grt'at Britain, tluTc w'as a 
very short but very significant paragi*aph included in that Report. That 
was, that every avenue should be explored with a view to bringing into 
closer trading relationships the industrial and agricultural co-operativc'. 
movementij. That is what I hoiX5 will be th(^ outcome of the report of 
that Committee and of conf(Tenc(‘s of the kind that we are holding here 
to-day. 

There are some points that I think we might as well emphasise to each 
other here this afternoon. Sir Tliomas naturally gave us a national 
view, from the wholesale point of view. That is not the whole story. 
Our meml)crship is large in the mass now, but only as the result of 
85 years of continuous hard organising ^vork ; it started with small 
groups of working-class consumers, all willi the same difficulty of organ- 
isation that the farmer has to face when he comes to organise co-opera - 
lively now. The wholesale organisations arc managed and controller 1 
by 1,400 groups of retail co-operators all over the country. They are 
not an example of co-operation sui^erimposed from above, but are a 
successful organisation built upon the basis of the working class individual 
consumer. 

1 agn^e entirely with Mr. Morrell when he says agricultural co-operatimi 
will only be successfully organised by the farmer in his own fjccupatiou, 
upon his o^vn volition, and in his own organisation ; but let me ('xplain 
what Sir Thoraim Allen said. Up and down this country to-day where 
you have intelligent and cducattnl fanners, j^ou will find them in direct 
contact with their retail co-operative societies. They are not only 
engaged in trading direct with the wholesale societies, but are trading 
direct with the nitail societies. The other day I asked a leading member 
of the Derby Co-operative Society, “ Would you tell me what your 
agricultural relationships are, and how they are getting on ? He said, 
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“ Last week in this town of Derby we took 30,000 gallons of milk from 
farmers to our members and 115,000 eggs.” That is direct contact, and 
as a result in D(‘rby the price of milk to the consumer is lower than in 
any industrial town that I know of ; and the farmer is satisfied — at least 
he is as satisfied as any farmers will be until they learn more of co-opera- 
tion and are less individualistic than they are to-day. 

In that way a dire(it liaison can be established between the farmers and 
the consumer — first of aU, in manj^ cases, between the individual farmer 
and his retail s()<;ii'ty. There can be built up with the help and the 
exi)erienc(' and the business efficiency of the local retail society, a small 
organisation of farmers in the neighbourhood, brought through the 
retail channel into direct relationship with the wholesale society. 

Sir Thomas Allen and Mr. Morrell have touclu'd on om^ of the obstacles, 
an obstacle which J will call overlapping, which Mr. Morrell described as 
poaching. The poaching is by no means on th(' one side only. We have, 
in the Kastern Countw's, agricultural producers who insist on opening 
shops close to th(‘ industrial co-o])c‘rative society, to sell the same class of 
goods the industrial society is selling. We cannot gt't along on that 
basis ; compc^tilion is the antitiiesis of co-o]3(^T‘ati()n. If we can get the 
heads of the movimient not only to confer together, not only to construct 
a scheme, but to have within thcunselves such a power of organisation in 
their respective cam])s that they can dis(5ipline and control the people 
for whom tlu'y s])(^ak, we might very soon get rid of that particular 
difficulty. With very few cxcei)tions, in the industrial movenumt, we 
have (‘liminaled the evil of overlapping ; if th(‘ farmers' organisations 
will work along the saiiu* lines to (eliminate overlapping on tluur side, then 
I believe* a succ(‘ssful and produ<dive rapprochement can be effected in 
that direction. 

We proved before the Linlithgow Committet* not only our desire from 
the industrial sidi* to (jome into direct relationships with the farmer to 
(*liminat(' the middle man, but we also proved befoi*e the (.^ommittce that 
we could do the farmer more good than any other channel of distribution 
which is o])en to him in this CtUintry to-day. In the case of distribution 
ve showed that ha,d a smaller margin of waste, and that in the 
aggn'gah* our cost of distribution of the farmers’ product Avas lower 
than that of the privatx* traders through Avhom the farmers stmd their 
goods, if tlu'y can be got into diri'ct touch with us, a cash organisation, 
wc' can give them all the bimefits of increased agricultural ])roduction 
and its (Ustributioii that wv have gained for ourselves. 

I want to say this on the* general question ; Avhilst I agree entirely 
that it Avould be tin* bt*st tiling in this country for the farmer to organise 
himself co-operatively and to produce co-operatively and distribute his 
products through us, yet we have not got to be unmindful of tlu^ trend 
in the world generally with regard to the distribution of the food of the 
world. Thv* trend is, whether you speak of Russia, of Canada, of the 
States, of New Zealand, for the producers of the iu‘-cessaries of life to 
combine in one form or another in such a Avay that tlie industrial com- 
munity may be in a very serious jxisition unless it is also organised, cither 
through the State* or through its co-operative consumers organisation, 
and able to say, thus far shall you go and no farther. It is far better not 
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to drift into that state of things ; it is far Ix'tU'r for us to get down 
to a sound and sane relationship between tlu' two movements, seeing 
that our interests are the interests of the whole community. 

Major Sprot (Ohairmaii, Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society) : 
I want to say on behalf of the Scotch Agricultural Organisation Society, 
of whicli 1 am President, that I entirely endorse Mr. Moriell’s rtunarks ; 
they mprc'sent pretty well the views of the Scotch fariiu^rs. 1 would 
like to add, that, in my opinion, farmers would be wi‘ll advised not to go 
further than the wholesale trading. They should stick to their production 
and the manufacture of their products and the wholesali* selling thereof. 
I think it is rather a risky and dangerous ]X)liey to go any further. 

Till' speaker from New Zealand said then' ari' plenty of people farming 
the farmers. In my expeiience as a farmer, tlu' State is the one who 
farms the farmer moii' than anybody. One of the heavii'st charges on 
my farm I find to be the rates and Income I'ax. 

Ur. Ruston (Leeds) : Mr. Alexander has referred to what has been 
been happening at Derby ; I should like to ask, first, wliat price weie the 
Co-operativi' Societies there paying to producers of tJie milk, and at what 
price was tliat milk being sold to the consumer ? I put that for this 
reason. Uist year, in the North Riding of YorLshke, there w as one case 
in whicli the farmers tlu'mselves were deliberately commg in contact with 
the co-operative consumers for wiiich I wrs exceedingly sorry ; 1 will not 
mention the name, but I will give it to Mr. Alt^xander. At that particular 
place the}^ weri' (pioting, as appan^ntly Derby is quoting to-day, that 
they w^eix'. sidling milk to the consuming public at a lower ])rice than any- 
one else in h]ngland. At that lime, at that particular place, they were 
paying to ilie producer 7d. a gallon ; T knew^ no farmer on the whole of 
my list who had been able to produce milk at 7d. a gallon. Thi'y were 
XJuttiiig that milk on the maiki't at 2d. a pint, Is. 4d. a gallon cheaper 
than anyoiii' else in England selling at tliat time. But they were j)aying 
7d. for ])roduciTig, at which x)riee it could not hi' produced, and 9(L for 
distributing, when milk can be distributed if well handled at hetw'een 
4d. and 5d. 

Mr. Alexander : I cannot answer the case on figures, becausi' I would 
Uk(‘ to gi’t the- actual information from the Accountant in the j)aiticular 
ni'-ighbourhood. But I should say one of the ])oiTits at any rate the 
farmer makes has been met ; he says the consiimi'r pays too high a j^rico 
comimred Avith the price Avhich is jAaid to the farmer. 

Dr. Ruston : But the farmer is not getting sufticient. 

Mr. Alexander : That also will follow, but lien* at any rate there was 
a cheaper milk being sold to the consumer, and if I knoAv the Society m 
question the farmers were selling their milk to the Socii'ty, not only on the 
basis of the X)rice they got for the milk, but because of the collateral 
advantages they gained from that society owning its own flour mills 
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and offering other advantages, as well as giving the same price jx^r gallon 
for milk that was being paid by other districts in the neighbourhood 
who were charging mort‘ for their milk than the co-operative. 

Dr. Ruston : What about the 9 d. for distribution ? 

Mr. Alexander ; That is a question of cost — if you are paying 
wages of £3 5 h. Od. a week wherc^ others pay 35 shillings. 

Miss Margaret Hicks : Co-operation is evidently a good thing both 
way.> ; tlu* point is when' shall we make the contact between the consumer 
and the 2)roducer ? There has been jwaching both ways ; that only shows 
that the point t)f contact should coim* somewhere in between, *.nd a little 
thought, will tell you that it is at the finish of the 2>roduced goods before 
they begin to be in thi* possession of the consumer at all. Now wc have 
got into a old muddle one way and another Ix^twc'cn the 2>roduccr 
and the consunu^r, and there are ])its of boys calling themselves “ dealers ” 
who come in between and muddle the issue so much that wi' can scarcely 
see wliat it is. 

I was in Tring last weede and some farmers w^ent into the co-operative 
stores and offered for sale ; they wtux' asking 15 s., that is fairly 
cheap considering the price that pork is sold at. Tlie buyer said he could 
not I ay it ; tlu^ farmcT. ' offered to sell for 1 3 s. although they said it was im- 
possible to 2)r()duce at the 2)rice, aft^'r j)aying for w’ork and the cost of feed- 
ing. A fanmn* talking to me afterwaids said thc^ buyer of the co-operative 
stort's was a s(‘rvant of the consumers, and thendore h(^ was bound to fix 
a price tliat Avould give the most benefit to the consumer, not caring 
what hap'pened to the producer. On the other harifl, the 2>roducer8 
have not yet organised sufficiently to Ik'. able to say wdiat is the cost of 
their production. That is the testing 2>oint. As soon as the producers 
have gon(' into their own accounts sufficiently to say what is tlu* cost of 2)ro- 
duction, then w^c can have a prices board in the same way as we have 
a Wages Board. It is quite 2M)SHible to have such a thing, to have the 
consumt'rs represented on the 2)ricc*s board and 2)n)ducers as well and fairly 
settle the prices, so that we do not have this poaching and overlapping. 
We have got to meet it somewhere, and we may as well meet it fair and 
square just at the iwnnt where they join. 

Mr. 0. H. Grtnung (Royal Arsenal Co-o2)erative Society) : The inter- 
esting feature of congresses of this natui'e is always the dis2)uted point, 
but I am hoping that the dominant feature of these four days will be the 
vision of tlu 5 whole. When I look back to the Paris Congress in 1900 
and recall the International conferences on co-operation wdiich I attended 
there, I cannot help thinking that the vision we get of the* whole has been 
one of the fertile elements in the development of the movement. I 
remember well how^ all the countries represented tabled their literature, 
and I could not hel 2 ) wishing at the time that avc could have had for those 
meetings a joint co-operative survey such as Mr. Walter has 2^rodiiced for 
usf, to-day. The one criticism I would make is that I sec no mention of 
Russian co-operation in that survey ; a brief referencts there is to the 
United States. I venture to ho2Xi that as one of the results of this 
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Congress the Horacjc Plunkett Foundation will give us a world survey of 
co-o|)oration on the lines of the present Survey, developed on the lines of 
the preface. 

As an individual member of the Royal Arsi'iial Co-oj)erativt‘ Society 
in Woolwich, one of the larges, distributive societies in the country, 1 have 
been interested from the outset in constructive efforts towards a cornoratc' 
unity. 1 remember well how in the early days wlien the Co-operative 
Congress came to Woolwich we moved for a Coinruittee for a survey of tlu^ 
educational movement for co-operation. Wc‘ re]x>rted tht‘ next year at 
the Congress, and I remc*mber how one of the results w as that very shoitly 
afterwards we called a conference on co-operative agriculture in Woolwich 
to which we invited Prf)fcssor Bottomloy, Dr. Paton and Prince Kro]X)tkm. 
From those early days we have l)een interested in the relations between 
co-operative agriculturt) and ourselves. In the early days we had our 
own farms, then we looked farther afield to the dcveloi)ments in Denmark 
and in Ireland, and we came to the conclusion that for the time being 
at any rate these must hold the field. I believe^ that the solution of the 
differences which have l)oen expressed this afternoon can only come 
about hy our testing in (wery way these intermediate groups which shall 
lead us on to the higher synthesis where the diff<'r(inccs will disapi)ear. 

In our Royal Arsenal CV)-opt'rativc Society only the half-yearly mt^eting 
before the last it was reported to us that we had some idle cajital. We 
knew^ that some societies invest some of their capital in non-ct)-o|x*rative 
places. It was mentioned also at the t‘am<‘ time that the C.W.S. at that 
moment had some idle capital. I ventured to suggest to my own Socu^ty 
that the fundamental way of ('mploying idle capital, and the wisest way 
to-day, was in fertilising the agricultural movement. The only iK)ssible 
way to do that is for us to get into intimate touch witii agricultural com- 
munities within our own reacli, to do everything that lies in our powt'r 
to develop those bodies. I believe we could put our capital to no bethu* 
purpose than in educational and stimulating cffoi-ts to link up agricultural 
co-operation. I look forward to very big results from this Coiift^rence 
to-day. 

But 1 would like to conclude on this note, that it is to tiu^ blotter living 
side of co-operation that I look for that harmonising of our conflicting 
jK)ints of view, and for giving us that individual moral and spiritiuil 
power which is going to make us a force not only within our own urban 
standards, but in the agricultural standards also, until the productive 
side of the movement and the distributive sidc‘, the side of the agricultural 
producers, and the side of our great urban soci(‘ties, shall be weeded in 
one solid, living and subtle whole. 

Mr. A. MacArthur (Now South Wales) : As a w’heat grower from 
Australia 1 would like to say a f<5W words in reply to the remarks of Sir 
Thomas Allen. I take it that the Co-operative Co. that h(', reprc'sents is 
a Co. that is in a good position and paying its way. Now, on behalf of 
the wheat growers of Australia, that is all we want — a fair living wage 
and a reasonable return for the capital invested. At the present time* 
wheat growing is pretty well at a standstill. We are marking time in 



Australia, b(*caus(» wc' cannot produce* the wheat for the price we got for it. 

Sir Thomas Allen made some* r(*mark about Canada and Australia 
going to fix the price. Is it not more reasonable that we, the growers 
growing the wheat, should fix the price, instead of the Avheat pit at 
Chicago or the s 2 x*culat<jrs ? 

Mr. D(7NNrN(} (Saskatchewan) : I ^^as wondering if this was a private 
fight or if anybody could g(*t in. Your wry kindly reception (‘iicourages 
me. 'J'lw'n* apjiears to he the usual iK)int of diffc^ronce- b(*twe(*n co-oper- 
ative distribution and agricultural co-o 2 >eratioii, frequentl.y debated, 
fre({U(*ntly theorised about, and seldom faced frankly. Why should wo 
not admit tliat <)ne of tlu^ xnimary objects of consum(*rs' co-ojiei’ation is 
to purchase that which th<*y nec'd as cheaiily as jiossible, and that one 
of the ])rimary objects of agricultural co-oiw^ration must be to get more* 
for what we produce. Either may get too much jiower, and the result 
would 1) ' an unfair monopoly. Bui I venture to repeat what I said 
this morning, that thfu*e is less danger of unfair monojxily on the part 
of the agriculturists, b(*eauso of the gre^at natural, economic law. Ijct 
me rejieat it again ; if, as a r(\sidt of obtaining monopolistic jiower, we 
agriculturists make abnormal profits, it is (*asy for a lot more iieople to 
become agriculturists and thus over-])rodu(‘e and kill the monopoly. 

Tliat is the answer to tlie danger of an agriculturists' mono]Joly ; it 
is a ]>ractical im]K)ssibility. We had evidence of it dining the War. I 
had the honour of being director of food production for (Canada during 
th(' lat(*r years of the War ; it was my rvork t.) endeavour, in co-ojicration 
r\ith your food organisation h<*r(*, to secure* the larg(‘st acn*age ]>ossible 
of (’ssential food stulTs. Do you know tliat W(* moix* than doubt'd our 
jiroduction in two years ? Not an altogether jialiiolic thing — no, it paid 
the farmers to do it. And it paid a good many people* v ho had not been 
farmers to go in and do it. That is exa(;tly what wiU haxipen u])ou any 
occasion when the jirice of agricultural produce goes suificienlly high. 
Our consuming fri(*iids n(*ed not fear any combination of agriculturists 
unduly inflating jirices. 

1"h(*.n there is the (luestion whether tin* consumers’ co-opc‘rativt^ organ- 
isation shall ext<'nd its activiiic's into thi^ agricultural field. W(*ll, for 
my jiart, speaking for Western Canada, I would say, “ Come on in, the 
water is fine ! ” If you can farm any cheajier, any more efiiciently, 
than th(* farmers who are there, they ought to g(5t out and let you do the 
whok* job. 1 am not a bit afraid. The Scottish co-operalive organisation 
which underook to farm in the jirovince of Saskatchewan, like most of our 
jiioneers and traders and others who go into farming, found it is a fine 
field in which to s^x'nd the jirofits earned in some other enterprise. 

Miss Hicks spoke about the point of contact — where it ought to be. 
I do not jiretend to theorise about that, because there is no way at all 
of demonstrating it. I say, let our consuming friends come in and try 
farming ; they ^vill soon find out w'hen* the point of contact is. The 
only way is to get the experiipuce. On the other hand, if producers’ 
co-operative organisations make the mistake of undertaking functions 
not natural to themselves, they will speedily find from experience where 
they are wrong. 
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I do not quite go all the way \vith Mr. Morrell and say that the pro- 
ducers’ organisations should never enter into the field of distribution, 
for the loason that I hold very strongly the opinion I attempted to 
explain this morning, that each commodity must be considered sei)ar- 
ately. There is no fixed rule of business which applies equally to all 
commodities produced on the farm. I can conceive of commodities 
produced on the farm in wliich it would be in the*. b(\st int(Tests of every- 
body concerned if the farmers* co-operative organisations did und(»rtako 
the distribution ; and I can conceive of others where it would be quite 
fatal for them to do so. Each commodity must be studied on its own 
basis. 

Regarding peditics, of course that interests me, because I am a politician. 
I was identified very closely for a great number of years Avith co-operative 
enterprise ; but when I entered public life I dropped absolutely and 
completely all official connection with co-operative enterprise politically. 

1 do not believe it to be a good thing for co-operators who art' organised 
for a definite' economic purpose to attempt to usi^ the machine thus 
created for the purpose of electing political candidates, because so many 
other considerations enter into the election of a political candidate other 
than the particular economic object of the organisation. It is all very 
well to say your economic intc^rests arc identical ; tliat is true, but 
elections are. not always won by reason of economic questions, or by 
reason of th(^ vi(5ws of one Party or the oth(T on an economic question. 
Sentiment enters, tradition, belief, religion sometimes, language somotinu\s 
with us, a thousand and one things which have notfiing whatever to do 
with the specific economic object of a co-operaliv(^ organisation, enter 
into a political campaign. I have seen co-operative associations wrecked 
beyond iv.call by an attempt to use their mtixiiinery for the (dection of a 
political candidate. For what it, is worth, let us all be politicians, but 
let us not mix our politics with our co-operative work. 

Mr. T. W. Mercer : It is, [ think, fitting 1 should be the last speaker 
in this discussion, because^ I have viewed the light that has been going on 
from the standpoint of Adam Smith s impartial spectator. I am hen* 
representing the British Co-operative Ilnion with million im*ml)i*rs, 
and wo are not concerned primarily with any parti(;ular school of co-o] K-ra- 
tion ; our business is to (uicoiirage the development of all forms of 
co-operative a<*tiv ity, wludher it be- of consumers or of producers. 

Now Sir Thomas All(»n has point,ed out this aft(*rn()on that, apart from 
thc'se little battles that w^e have whenever Wr^e meet in conference, mutual 
trading has in fact developed. That is one concrete fact that euu'rges 
from this discussion. Sir Thomas lias shown you how the Consumers’ 
Wholesale is day by day conducting practical trading with organisations 
of farmers in all parts of the world, so that however much we may (lebale 
about theories, the movement develops. Economic circumstances, the 
logic of our own principles, forces us to co-o 2 )erate for mutual advantage 
in th(^ economic sjdiere. 

There is one other fact to which I want to draw attention ; it is perhaj).s 
the one fact on which we can build with perfect confidence*. Whatever 
views we may take of co-operative organisation it is absolutely certain 
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that the consumer’s co-operative movement will gro'w in this country 
until it embraces the whole of the urban population. There, for the 
organised farmer, is an ever-extending market, lliose organised con- 
sumers want the goods the farmt^rs produce. Hen* is the Co-ox)erative 
Wholesale Society developing the contacts. Let not the organised 
farmers forget that the consumers’ movement is to-day rendeiing to them 
a very great service, organising a market, a demand for their goods. It 
is saving real costs to the farmers’ organisations, who no longer have to 
seek in the market place for a buyer when there is one in Manchester 
waiting to deal with their stuff. 

Further, as the consumers’ movement grows, its central organisation, 
the Wholesak) Society, wdll be driven by its growing membership further 
and further into the realms of productive activity. It is hound moi-c and 
more, as the years pass, to got into touch with agriculture and to sec that 
the goofls needed by the members of its affiliated socic^ties are forthcoming. 
We have made our experiments in farming ; perhaps they have not been 
so successful as wc*. could desire, just as experiments souk* of you Jiave 
made in trading have not been so successful as you could wish ; but 
there is no n^ason T think why that larger development should not take 
place through the farmers’ organisations oi)erating through the Consumers’ 
Wholesale. It does not follow, bt'cause the consumer wishes to control 
his supplies and to see that they aie forthcoming, tliat ho himself must 
farm. The essential point is that he shall know that th<‘ right goods are 
coming and at the right price. 

Here we come, at the end of the discussion, to tlw' crux of the whole 
matter. There are two i)oints that emerge, that part tin* different 
sections this afternoon : there is first of all the delimitation of fields <if 
activity, and next the question of price-fixing. As regards the first, all 
wise men must recognise that thc're must be, if maximum n'sults are fo 
bo obtained, siiecialisation of economic function ; it may pay in the 
long run the organised consiimei-s to relegate the taslc of agricultural 
production the world over to organised farnu'rs ; but at all events that 
is a matter, this question of delimitation of splierts of activity, that will 
have CO be* solved in the future, and can best be solved probably by joint 
committc*es representing both sides. As regards price-fixing, the con- 
sumer wants to depress and the producer wants to raise the price ; but 
is it imi)ossil)le for us as eo-operalors to deal with tJiis matter ? I believe 
that the question of price-fixing will ultimately be settled larg(dy on a 
basis of mutual confidence born of knowledge and trust and intimate 
relationships. It will be, as 8ir Thomas has told you, the consumers’ 
organisations offering to the producers’ organisations a si'cure market, a 
certain demand and the best price going. 1 think we can solve those two 
questions by agn^eing together until ultimately these two wdngs arc 
united in a larger co-operation than this country has yet seen. 

(The Resolution was then carried by a considerable majority.) 
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Federation. 

Wednesday Morning, July 30th, 1924. 

Chairman: Thk Rt. Hon. Sib Joseph Cook, G.C.M.G., High 
ConimissioiUT for Australia. 

Subject : “ The Principles and Practice of Federation among Agri- 
cultural (b-operativ(^ Societies/’ 

Tue (^haerman : In all the Conferences that have taken idace in 
connection with this great Exhibition, T doubt if any has quite the 
si^ificance and importance of this one. Most of them have had to do 
with the secondary occupations ; this gt'ts down amongst fundamentals, 
and thei*cfore it seems to inc' is of {irimary importance', if not supnune im- 
portance, to the welfare of the Empire as a w^hole and particularly to this 
old land. Agriculture is the fundamental occupation of all anil on the 
healthy stability of this fundamental thing rests the whole* su]jerstructure 
that we sustain in all the relations of the Empire and all the relations 
of lif(5. 

The first ]irinciple, therefore', of co-operation is that the industry shall 
be regarded as a unit and not the individual engaged in it. Tlii're are 
gradations of course in the developnu^nt of tliis ])iinciplo, beginning 
away back in th(^ interior of the country and concerning itself with tlu' 
individual farm and grouping itself through a series of gradations ui) to 
the point of the gre^at organisation which is becoming more and more' 
nccessaiy to sec^ that th(‘se products reach the' consumt'r in ])rim(' (jondition 
and at reasonable ])rices. We ovei-seas have seen the necessity of grouping 
ourselvc^s tog('ther in these (!o-op('rative societies and in other ways. 
You are hampered with all your century load of tradition behind you, 
and with all the ramifications of land tenure and those other things 
which puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to understand. Put it may be that 
in meeting tog(^ther to check our (^xpt^rienct's, you will arrive ultimatcl;^^ 
at some consj)ectus of th(' whole which will enable you to rc'latc' the 
various organisations together and make it ont* federated whole. 

Our trouble just now is mark('ts, and we know that to deal with markets 
we have to begin with the production Overseas. So far as Australia is 
concerned, and 1 cannot speak for any other country this morning, we 
have done a little to get ready for some development that is in stort^ for 
all of us, and which in my opinion is an absolute necessity if we are to 
pick ourselves up out of the ruts and out of the troubles which surround 
and perplex us at the moment. It seems to me that this principle of 
co-operation, operating through every degree and grade of primary 
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industries, is the key that is going to lead to the solution ; and it is 
because of that fundamental principle of conciliation that I see embedded 
in the principle of co-operation that 1 so strongly commend it to the 
consideration of all my countrymen both here and abroad. Their interests 
ought to be identical and arc, ai)i)rehen(le*d from the point of view of 
the co-operative movement. 

Time was when w'e had (^very individual sending his own butter and his 
ow^n grain over lu'rc to seJl. We have' had tf) alter all that. Wc found 
that the only people wdio bi*nefitt‘d fi-om that w('iv largely speculators 
who handk'd the product. We had to Iw'take f)urselves to a reasoned 
argument amongst ourselves as to what was the best road to proceed for 
all conct'rned. Our trou})le was to get into your market. By mt^ans of 
co-oi)eration Ave an* gradually doing iJiat. We hope by m(*ans of co-opera- 
tive efforts upon a larger scab* to do more. At any rate, 75 per cent, of 
our butter to-day goes through co-o[Derative processes ; the nuinbiu* of 
our co-o])(*rative soci(‘tu*s is 200 in Australia, with a capital of £1,350,000, 
and the income* of thos(^ societies is over st*ven million pounds sterling. 
That is in butter alom*. Thus w(* have gone* some way in the ])romotion 
of co-o])(*rative mark(‘ling. Tlu* probh'ni is not insoluble ; gradually 
it is being solved b}' individual effort, I im'an individual effort, as distinct 
from GovciTiment (‘ITort, for 1 do not want to see Government do any- 
thing to this movement exe(*])t give it its blessing and a little help where 
it is si*t‘n to be j[X)ssible to do it consistently with the intert'sts of the 
community. I believe the individuals lhemselvc*s banded tog(*ther in 
these organisations (‘an do for themselves better than any gn'at scheme 
of Socialism (*manaiing from the Goveninu*ut can do for tli(*m. 

Th('r(dbre it se(‘ins to me that w^e sJiould bless this principle every day 
of our liv(*s, and consecrate* our efforts as jwoducers and consuiner.s to the 
development of its op])ortuuitu*s in (we^ry relation of life*, in the belief 
that it is genng to (’.any us ove*r our economie? and industrial troubles 
and k*ael to the* begetting of a b(*tter spirit in the community, tin* spirit of 
service, the* s[)irit of mutuality, wiiich is tlie very e\ssencc of self-help hi 
the last analysis, and make a contribution that will lu*lp to stiffen up this 
gi*eat Kiiijire of ours. It is because of tlu*s(^ things I feel it a ve‘ry great 
honour to jireside over tliis gathering this morning. 

Major E. It. Orme, 1).»S.0., M.C. (Agricultural Organisation Society, 
England) : First of all, on behalf of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society of England, as J may not have another opportunity of doing so, 
1 wish to e'xpress our very high appicciation of the^ enthusiasm and 
generosity of the Horace* Plunkett Foundation wliii^h alone has made this 
useful Conference ixissible and has enabled us to \iew our movement 
from so many different anglers. Our thanks are^ particularly due to Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Mr. Hart-Synnot and Mr. Walter, in giving us the 
opportunity of meeting together here, an opportunity w^hich I understand 
has not hitherto occurred. I feel ce*rtain that we in England at any rate 
will go forward to me|*t our many difficulties with higher courage and a 
better spirit because of w^hat we have heard within those four walls. 

I should like to thank the many speakers from Overseas who have 
enlightened us on so many points* When I was asked to address a Con- 
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fercnce on the principles and practices of Fedi'ration among Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies, I felt that it was a duty which could lyo much 
betttu* performed by CV)-oporative representatives from Overseas than 
by myself, because although in this country we may have a sound 
theoretical knowledge of thc^ j)rinciples of federation, wv. have not yet 
put them into practice, exce])t on a comparatively small scale. The 
movement, in twenty odd years, lias increased its membership from 
571 to 176,500 and its annual turnover from a nominal amount to over 
llj millions ; gradually and surely, in spitt' of much opposition, in spite 
of the traditional conservatism and in^vidiialisni of our farmc'rs, and 
in spite of failure's, a solid foundation has been laid through the formation 
of societies of every kind in almost (‘verj^ County, and having a loosely 
knit but nevertheless veny real cohesion. They an* now biniig advised, 
(‘ach in their respectivci class, to fomi Federtitioiis for tlu' jiurpose of 
buying and selling agricultural reqiim'ineuts and ])roduc(\ 

W(‘ who Imow the movement an' not blind to tlu' difliciilties, and we 
do not hesitate to turn to you other co-operators within tlie hhnpire 
in order to beilf realise th(' possibilitk's of bc'tter business, th(' great 
success w’hich can b(‘ attained by combined effort, the imagination and 
foresight which is (‘ssc'iitial to visualise and plan systematic marketing 
and so place our agricultural co-operativc'. movement, and through it 
our whole agriculture, on a better and mon' progressive footing. To help 
us you must realise' some of our difficulties. To commence with, the 
absence' in this ce)uiitry of co-oi)erativ(^ marketing laws is a handicap. 
Tjcgislation is Tvquire'd to ensure* tiie' maintenance*, of co-operative*, associa- 
tions as such, to ensures the maintemance of ce)ntrol in the haiitls of j)rimary 
producei’s, to precludes the misuse* of the*, word “ co-operative*,” and to 
afford facilitit's for tlie* obligatory utilisation of the*, contract system of 
e.o-oi)orati<)n when desirable* betwe'e»n producje'rs and the'ir fed(*rations. 

Se^condly, we* have* niuuerous eom 2 )eting both iiidivieliial 

and colle'cti ve*, can yiiig on th(*ir businesse's on a i e*xcel]ont. basis, but without 
the desire or tlu-- wish to join hands m jmrsuit of eoinraoi*cial purpose 
they all havei in common. One is u]i against the* disinclination of the 
older, efficiently maiiage'd, pr<)S 2 )erous socie'tie's, witli an established gejod- 
will, to 2 )ool their re*sourc('s for the common ge)e)el. The ide'al at the^ 
moment is in inewt (jases for e*ach individual sexiiety to turn out ine)re 
of a given commodity, of be*tter quality than any e)ther socie'ty, and so 
bring in more mone^y — a fine, ideal, undoubteelly, but more likely to be 
re^munerative if they woulel co-ordinate, their inteirests. The si'rvice^ 
of these societies are appreciatc'd by their membi'rs, but what is not y(*t 
understood is the nec.*ssity for a Icarge volume of business througli a 
federation if societies to be opc^rated at a minimum cost. 

Another difficulty we have to contend with is our complicated marketing 
system, and the fact that this system has bt'hind it in some cases c('nturi('s 
of marketing custom. Adjustment to newer conditions must necessarily 
1x5 slow. Many of our agricultural products could be fed t^) the* home 
market, instead of being seasonally dum^x^d upon it. Dealing systmnatio- 
ally with cheese, eggs, fruit, wool and grain, sales would b(^ made by 
Federations in proportion to purchasers by consumers. 

Finally, the grciatcst difficulty of all, then? lias been up to the present 
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no connecting link, or I might even say no community of thought, 
between our great farmers’ organisation, the National Farmers’ Union, 
and the co-operative movement as repnisented by the Agricultural 
Organisation Society. There has been no cross representation of the 
two bodies, as Mr. Drysdale has told us is the case in Scotland. For 
some years wo have had in England and Wak‘s two bodies both out with 
the object of advancing the industry, the one by iDolitical means, the 
other through economical ineasurt's, but both without any common 
mceiing-gn)un(l or official rtiatifmship of any kind. An exact estimate 
of the mutual membership of the two organisations is difficult to obtain, 
but an approximate calculation goes to show' that between 35 per cent, 
and 37 cent, of the total membership of the National Farmers’ 
Union in England are co-o])erators. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society has, ui) to the iircsent, func- 
tioned as thc' f(»deration of all classes of agricultural co-ojierative society 
for purposes of dtiveloping, ])rotecting and advancing their interests ; 
but its activities, circumscrilicd by its constitution, have ceased there 
and it lias not been able to, neither was it eve r intended that it should, 
undeitake trading operations. Sight, howevir, has never been lost of 
th(^ iiossibilities of federating societies on a commodity basis, and during 
the last six or seven years attempts have bi^cn made to bring this about. 

’riie lack of syst('mati(; marketing and a vvc'ak dissc^mination of marketing 
information unfortunately synchronises with the gradual but sure consoli- 
dation of distributing units, commodity by commodity, which are slowly 
becoming the v<*st<'d inti^rest of large middlemeirs organisations, certain 
of th(*m effecting improved services to consumers, but all of them con- 
fining the fanner and tin* farmers’ soeiet}^ within a more restricted art^a 
of mai keting freinlom. Our milk market is dominati'd, wool is gradually 
becoming so, and ])ig prices are largely adjustc*d by a combiiui ; hordes 
of higglers live (!omfortably on our c'gg and i)oultry industry, and the 
disparity in price betw'(‘en producer and consumer in all agricultural 
commodities producetl here is jirobably not exceeded in any other 
country. 

Wc* iiav(‘ very diffiniti'ly come to the conclusion that the best prospect 
of success lie's in federations formed round one or at most two closely 
allied jiroducts, and tliat an organisation which handles large quantities 
of numerous differe'nt farm products cannot operate' to advantage. To 
an im]>rovi‘m('nt of this nature, co-o])eration is the first step, fenleration 
is the M'cond ; they are' a ne'ce'ssary jm'cede'nt to Geivc'rnment action 
in braneling our ])roduce', and the*y are* ne'cessary to any development of 
systematic grueling by bre'ede'rs, feeders, and factories, as without standeCrd- 
ise^d eommeielitie's we cannot make much jirogress. 

Our e!e)-operative* bacon factork's have' established a registered federation 
or agency for the' jiurpose of collectively marketing tlu'ir produce ; not 
every society is a nu'inber of this but negeitiations are still iiroceeding 
to bring those eiutsiele* into it, with fair prospects of success. There again 
we have' the difficult 3- of an old-e'stablislu'd, financially strong society 
hesitating to pool its inl^re'sts and submerge its goodwill in common 
ownership. A federation eif the fruit and market garden produce societies 
in the counties of Worcester, Gloucester and Warwickshire has also been 
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formed, but has not yet engaged in trade, although as a bureau of informa- 
tion and as a protective organisation it can function quite effectively. 

In Scotland, Mr. Drysdale has been good enough to inform me, then' aro 
two Federations, the one of Dairy Societies, thi‘ other of Poultry Produce 
Societies. The Federation of Dairy Societies is not a registerecl concern ; 
it was promoted with the object of preventing competition between the 
societies themselves, and has served a most useful })iirpose. The Scottish 
Poultry Produce Federation is a registered body ; of its activities T am 
not qualified to sp(‘ak but Mr. Drysdale will, 1 am sure, give us all the 
information wt require on the subject an<l on tlie other feden-ations he has 
so ably assisted in forming. A most intei’esting d(*velopment in Scotland 
also is tlie Joint Purchase Committ(‘e, represtmtative of trading societies 
in particular areas. The Committee pools all tlu^ orders of tin* various 
societies and invites quotations for their re((iiirements. ''Plu* scheme is 
found, 1 understand, most practical and functions e.xccM'dingl}^ well, 
without capital being required. In North Wah^s thc»re is a Federation 
of Societies centred in Stapleton Cotton House, the organis.ation function- 
ing as a central sales agemey to a certain point, more ])articularly in 
regard to the small dairy societies, and furthermore undertaking ac^count- 
ancy and otherwise aiding the movtmient. I will not attem})t to tresspass 
on the subject of progress in Ireland beyond stating that it does aj)pear, 
with its export trade to this country, a fruitful ground for the formation 
of federations.. 

I trust when another Empire Co-operativc' Conferencu' is called, and I 
am sure, we all hope theri^ will be another, that it will s('i‘ our Societies 
welded into a powerful association which will command a lu^aring and 
respect by reason of its w idkiy spread influence on the national economy 
of the industry, and that the e.s.sential solidarity betw€»(Ui our societies 
and fedi‘rations, which w(‘ are in grave dangiT of losing to-day, will have 
become* an accomplished fact. During the last 6 or 9 months there^ 
have bix'ii more enquiries as to the possibilities of co-o]H'ration than w(^ 
have received for a number of 3X‘ars. This is all to tin* good ; unfor- 
tunately it synchronises with a time* whc'ii our raoveunent is facing th(^ 
crisis of its existence. It is possible this crisis may do us a lot of good ; 
it may be the means of stimulating that co-o])erativc^ s})irit which is 
certainly v(*ry prevalent throughout the country to-day and only requires 
to be guided in the right direction in order to make it a trcmenclous force; 
in the national economy" of our agriculture. 

Mr. S. fl. McGtbbon (Westralian Farmers’ Association) : 1 very much 
re'gret in the digest that has beem ])ut before you on co-operative* efforts 
that have been made in the British Dominiems so far that Australia does 
not appear to have^ given very much information to you with rc‘gard to 
what we are denng in co-operative effort. We are particularly interested 
in co-operatie)n as producers, because e)ut of our total exports in 1922, 
which ran into 123J millions, we (*xporte'd primary prejelucts ot 
£115,750,000, and out of that 115| millions the*rc we*re 107 J millions of 
agricultural and pastoral products. 1 think I am right in saying that 
62 per cent, of those commodities are* tak(*n by the British Dominions. 

With Government assistance during the last f(*w years we have been 
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experimenting in co-operatively handling the whole of the wheat 
harvest. The Australian Wheat Board was constituted partly by 
nominees of the different Governments and farmers representatives, the 
money was provided by the Associated Banks on the guarantee of the 
Commonwealth Government, they in their turn being guaranteed by the 
Governments of the six different States in Australia. In those six years 
— 1915 to 1921 — that body handled 637^ million bushels, and the total 
value of the production they handled ran into £189,670,000. That 
co-operative effort was brought about, as you all know, through the 
War. We had to hold our wheat in some instances for two years without 
shipping any of it at all. Wc' had mice and weevil and every plague 
that was possible attacking that wheat. Yet we gave a wonderful 
return to the farmers, never less than 4s. and running to 9s. a bushel, and 
the total loss by mice and weevil was in six years less than IJ per cent. 

Another co-operative effort, arising out of war conditions, was known 
as Bawra, — the British Australian Wool Realisation Association. The 
English Government had been taking the whole of the Australian clip ; 
in 1920 it was to this “ Bawra,” that the British Government handed over 
its surplus. The majority of the wool producers of Australia thought it 
was going to kill the clips of the coming years ; T heard it honestly and 
sinc(Te]y said that they had better tak(‘ the whole of that wool and 
dump it in the si‘a, rather than put it on the market and spoil the other 
clips. Well, instead of dumping it they have realised the whole of that 
v/ool profitably and wdthout upsetting the market. 

Since 1921 we have carried on voluntary pools for wheat, and the 
advances to the farmer have been guaranteed by the Government. 
Thos(' voluntary pools have handled practically 80 per cent, of the w^heat 
harvest in Australia. Now’ wo art' up against this, that the Government 
do not want to havi' anything more to do with trade, although it has not 
cost them one penny piece either during the War or since the voluntary 
pools have been working ; they want the fai mers to find their owm finances. 
Although we have big co-operativc' societies throughout Australia, they 
cannot find a credit of 20 to 25 millions of money. That is the difficulty 
that faces co-oj)eration where you have to handle commodities for a 
period and tlu* farmers want an advance. 

We are of opinion that federations must be formed on a commodity 
basis for the purpose of disposing of tin* product as a whole ; but in 
Australia we arc not in the habit of forming co-operative societies on a 
commodity basis. We departmentalise. We have in the South Austra- 
lian Co-operative Society a Butter Department, a Wheat Department, a 
Wool Department, an Insurance Department. Wc‘ have a federation, 
known as the Overseas Farmers in London, which is made up of our 
South African co-operative friends, our New’ Zealand co-operative friends, 
the Federations in those two Dominions ard Australia. Mr. Gough, as 
the representative of the Oversias Farmers here, takes our produce and 
deals with it in London on a departmental basis. In dealing with 
commodities in this w^ay we eliminate competition, we feed the market 
as it wants it and as it will' best take it. 

Having brought the commodities together, what the co-operative 
company and the co-operative society must keep in mind is, how are w e 
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going to get finance available for the farmers and producers until their 
produce is disposed of ? If we send wheat or wool or fruit to London 
it takes six weeks to get it here and an equal time to remit the proceeds. 
The farmer, having brought his wheat into the market or into the town, 
hands it over to the co-operative company ; he cannot wait thn'e months 
until he gets his returns. In the past, in dealing with the pools, cither 
compulsorily or co-opeiatively, the farmer brought his wheat and gave 
a certificate that he was giving so much F.A.Q. (fair average quality) 
wheat and got an advance of 3s. per bushel on it. There are also the 
handling and operating charges to be met. We suggest that it is sound 
business to any financial institution to mak(‘ an advance, say, of 80 pe^r 
cent, on the value of the wheat at the time of shipment. I believe the 
difficulty is that there is not a bank or one institution with enough money 
to do it, therefore it has to be a combination. The main thing I would 
urge upon this Conference is the question of financing the commodities 
when they are pooled, or when they are brought together for the purposes 
of extended marketing. 

Something has bt'en said with regard to a farmers’ audit. Now in 
Western Australia we have 117 co-o|)eiativo societies, and as that State 
is 1,500 miles long by 1,000 miles broad, you will understand it is 
some distance to travel round and look after the societies. But we havc^ 
a circuit audit. The auditor is practically all the time going round 
seeing that their books are kept, and that their finances are in a good 
state. In this way we know what societies are doing, wo see whether 
trouble is coming, and if the audits are fairly mad(' Me see w^hether they 
are selling their i)roducts too cheaply, or if their overhead expenses are 
too much ; and we are able to help them to amend their waj^s befoio 
liquidation comes. Audit and accountancy are tvo very important 
things, and wc find it is no use dealing with cliea]) men ; you have to get 
a good auditor and pay him a good salary. You must have the best 
brains not only at the bottom but at the top, and yon can always get 
them if you pay for them. 

One word in conclusion on the social asiw'ct cf co-opcraiioii. In 
Westem Australia some of our co-operators an^ at least one thousand 
miles away from the centre, so you can guess how isolated they arc. 
Now our co-operative societies there have taken tliis into account, and 
have installed in Perth a wireless broadcasiing station at a cost of nearly 
£10,000. It has a radius of 1,500 miles, and we are telling people the 
market rates, and giving them concerts ; we arc going to bring thosc‘ 
people in the count y districts in a very short time right up alongside of 
the townspeople, and we hope they are going to bo more contented through 
this broadcasting. 

Mr. W. G. Klkrck (Government of the Union of South Africa) : 
While listening to the speeches that have just been delivered I n^alised 
more tlian ever what a tremendous force agricultural co-()peration is, 
especially when one considers that it is only in comparatively leccnt yeai-s 
that it has actually come into being. In South Africa it dates from some 
20 years ago, and when I briefly sketch our history I think one or two 
thoughts will be borne in upon you. The first is, that in different countries 
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we have different problems. Some speakers have said it is absolutely 
essential for the success of co-operation that there should be no Govern- 
ment initiative or Government push. You will realise when 1 give you 
our history that our Govemmcmt has i)lay(‘d rather a large part in suggest- 
ing the movement and in pushing it on to the position it occupies to- 
day. 

About 20 years ago South Afiica was composed of four colonies, each 
with its own ])robl(*ms and its own Government ; the old Cape Gov(jrn- 
ment in those days (^Idained the services of an expert in agiicultural 
co-o]K*rati()n from Indand ; they passed a l^avv enabling them to grant 
sums of money to various co-operative bodies, something like £150,000. 
This expert was a very energetic man and a very earnest man, and he 
did a great deal in forming a large number of societies, mostly creameries 
and winerie.s. Notwithstanding bad management, whicli resulted in 
some of the societies not being siicc(»ssful, we still have to-day successful 
societies that were established 20 years ago. Tn the Transvaal the 
farmers, after the Anglo -Boer War, were finding things very difiieult ; they 
could not dispose of thedr goods at remunerative ]>ric(‘s, and it was very 
evident to the Gov(‘rnment of that Colony that sornc^ efforts should be 
made to combiiu' the fanners and (‘liable them to sell thenr goods on a 
co-operative basis. ThcTcfor they j)assed an Agricultural Co-operativ(^ 
Act which enabled boclu's of farmers organised on tnily co-operative lines 
to obtain loans from the Government. In the old Caj)i‘ movement 
the societies were formed with limit(‘cl liability ; but in the Transvaal 
with unlimited liability. Soon afterwards the same law was passed 
in the Orange Free State. In order to htdp these farmers to co-operate, 
on proper lines, there came into being, what is still in existence to-day, 
the Agricultural Co-operative Division of the Agricultural J)epartmeiit 
of the Transvaal. The Government has since brought into force wdiat is 
known as the Agricultural Co-o])('rativc Act. It combined all the virtues 
of the Acts of past yi'ars, and rej)ealed (‘very thing else, and w'^e are starting 
on a new basis altogether. 

Over all our wide areas to-day, we have something like half our farmers 
belonging to co-operative societies. And more and more are they 
realising the fact that they must of their ow^n cffoit finance themselves. 
Hence wv find springing up all over the country a desire to institute wdiat 
we now know^ as the “levy,” For instance, in the case of fiuit, our 
fruit growers have agre(*d to a levy being made on their exports at the 
rate of 5s. ])er ton. The funds obtained from this levy are placed in 
the hands of the Minister of Agriculture, and the whole industry benefits 
from it in a manner which meets with the approval of the Minister. We 
have had this levy introducc^d in regard to fruit, tobacco, cotton and 
various other products. Wc find to-day Ilia: this gradual spirit of coming 
together is permeating the country and that these farmers meet on a 
common basis through this levy. 

But we have gone a step further, and thi'ro again you will find the 
hand of the Government. Wo have introduced quite recently the Wine 
Producers’ Act. This Act phiees the control of the wine industry in the 
hands of the ])roducers, but it has introduced the principle of compulsion. 
It is compulsory for wine producers to belong to this controlling Associa- 
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tion. Thus in South Africa wo have in our own way moved towards 
co-operation. 

In South Africa agriculture is our chief industry and by agriculture we 
must face the future. After the War we found ourselves in the same 
2)osition as other countries, the prices of agricultural products lower 
but all the other commodities up. Our farmers came to us and said, we 
cannot continue under prescmt conditions. As a Government we felt as 
if we had to give these people a stone when they asked for bread, but our 
advice was this : your only salvation is through agricultural co-operation ; 
by standing together and so reducing your costs of production, reducing 
your marketing charges, therein lies your only salvation against this 
crushing burden that you are faced with to-day. 

In federation wo have in South Africa gone a stage further than you. 
We have tAvo federated Agricultural Associations. One of them has 
comparatively recently come into being, the Fruit Growers’ Agricultural 
Exchange. This is subscribed to by all members in the industry, and 
has great power ; it arranges all the shipping, and does many other things 
of great importance to fruit growers in South Africa. I should like to go 
into more details, but we have no time, and I should like to say this. 
It is our earnest feeling that the only tiling that is going to help us in 
Africa, and help agriculture throughout the world, is co-operation. 
But the spirit of agricultural co-operation is deeper than a mere 
business spirit ; business methods and management are absolutely 
essential to its success, but it must depend also upon the spirit. I say 
it with all reverence, it must be a religion. It is a brotherhood which 
is binding together all the people of the world in the common need, 
whether in South Africa, or Australia or other j)arts of the world. Wc 
arc not in comjietition with each other ; we are all working for the 
benefit of the most important industry in the world, on which the whole 
fabric of civilisation is built. I think it is right to do our very utmost to 
inculcate the spirit of agricultural co-operation into our younger people. 
In South Africa we have a number of agricultural schools scattered 
throughout the country. These schools are playing a very big part in 
teaching what agricultural co-oix‘ration means to the community. We 
have a motto in the fruit trade, and I would give this motto to the meeting 
so far as agricultural co-operation is concerned, “ Wc do not compete, we 
supplement.” We are all supplementing the givat British Empire of 
which we all form a part, if wo look at it in that spirit — ^wc must get away 
from platitudes and from mere expressions of si)eech, and we must try 
and inculcate this deep religious spirit of agricultural co-operation. 
I think with that before us there is no doubt that in a conn)aratively 
short time it Avill bo one of the groatost powers in the world. 

The Chairman : Before calling on other speakers a qui^stion has been 
sent up for Mr. MacGibbon to ansAver relating to the marketing of the 
wheat in Australia. 

Mr. MacGibbon : The question is : What was the prt'cise method 
of financing the marketing of wheat in Australia through the compulsory 
wheat pools, having regard to the difficulties to Avhich Mr. MacGibbon 
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has referred in financing schemes on the same lines in the present 
circumstances ? 

The method was that the guarantee of the Commonwealth of the States 
was given to the Associated Banks to protect them against any possible 
loss on the realisation. But now, when we co-operators come along to the 
bank, we have not got the punch l)ehind us that the Commonwealth 
guarantee gives. Another factor is that at the next harvest we may 
have to find our own finance. Australia has an immense amount of 
money in London and not too much in Australia, and it is impossible 
except in very peculiar and exceptional instances, to get that money 
from London to Australia. At the jirescnt time the Exchange rates 
between Australia and London run between 2 and I* per cent. If 
you have money in London you will not send it to Australia, it will 
cost you more. Therefore having this big aggregation of money in London 
when we want it in Australia will militate against easy financing of the 
future co-operative pools in wheat. We have to find a way out, and 
I believe the Australian Government are trying to help us to the extent 
that they are going to issue Treasury Notes against thc». accummulated 
balances in London. Tlu're is a Bill l)efon^ the House of Representatives 
at the prestmt time. 

The Chairman ; I think it is through the Senate, and that recon- 
structed Bank Bill is intemded to group the resources and overcomes the 
difficulties refern'd to by Mr. MacGibboii ; it is a question of seasonal 
financing, and I do not think it will be a very great difficulty after all. 

The Hon. W. C. McKinnell (Manitoba) : One thing that wv have 
found in Manitoba is the absolute need of a central organisation. Every 
raem!)er is levied for a certain amount for the upk*^»ep of th(‘ central organ- 
isation in Winnipeg which W(^ found to be abs<'lut(dy ni'cessary. It 
acts pos a clearing house from which all information could be disseminated 
to the difTt'rent iocai organi^jations through the country. A ve,riety of 
things have be.en carried out by tliis Association. Orie of tlui latest 
is the matter of eattlc ])ooling. We have a cattle pool now in the West 
which has turned out very satisfactory. Farmers would send in difienmt 
classes of cattle, absolutely at the mercy of the middleman in the stock- 
yard They had no individual to look after their inteivsts. This 
central organisati^ in has a man at the stockyards ; the cattle come in 
and ar(‘ sorted out into the butclier or canner class, wijichever th(\\' happen 
to be. Th(‘ prices they fetch an* })oolcd amongst tlu* different farmers. 

Mr. Dunning ex])lained the wheat situation in a very clear and cont 5 isc 
manner. Tn the Wheat Pool wo are comj)ell(‘d to deliver our wheat ; 
as Mr. Dunning told you. 50 per cent, of the aert^ago of Manitoba is signed 
uj) in that w^ay. But JVlanitoba farmers are going t^) gain one thing 
from the Pool w^hich Mr. Dunning did not mention. We hoi^^, through 
the Pool, wo will be abk* to send our wheat over here* as it is delivered 
U) the elevator, which is not the case now. Our wheat is the finest in the 
world — (Laughter, and “ Wb*get higher prices in Australia.”) — T thought 
that would raises a storm ! Our w^hcat is the finest in the wx)rld when it 
leaves the farmers ’ hands ; but it is not the finest wheat when it comes^ 
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is even when it gets here.) Not only in our country but in America 
where an enormous amount of our wheat has to pass through, it is adulter- 
ated with their softer wheats and their poort^r grades before it is shippt^d. 
Through the installation of hospital elevatom we shall be able to handle 
any w^hoat that is dami), smutty or soft. If the farmer is abk‘ to sell his 
wheat in the condition in which it is handed over to the Elevator Oj. 
we hope he will gain at least 5 to 10 cents a bushel more. 

It has been well said here to-day the co-operative spirit has to be a 
religion. We are^ gt'tting it amongst our younger j3eo])le, and as theses 
young people grow up you will find a stricter adherence to the principles 
of co-operation. I am taking a great interest in these Conferences. I 
am going to take what I have heard back with n\v and tell the people 
what is taking place in South Africa, New Zc'aland, Australia and in the 
British Islands ; I can assure you that I have learned a gre^at deal at this 
Conference. 

Mr. J. Drysdale (Scotland) : I suppose it is very generally known 
that we Scotch people are a very modest people ; withal wc are a very 
cautious people, and we do everything carefully and cautiously. We 
realised when we began to promote agricultural co-operation among 
our farmers that that great movement must be carried on step by step 
and only one step at a time. In the few' minutes at my disposal I will 
tell you what led us to form our federations. 

Eighteen years ago some districts in Scotland went in for organisation, 
in the Islands and in the Highland districts w'here the farms are small 
and where there was great need for the promotion of organisation . These 
people were entirely in the hands of middlemen w ho went about with 
grocery vans taking everything in the nature of farm produce which was 
produced, and not giving cash, but goods. It was a rotten system. 
We started to do something to promote co-operation amongst the poultry 
people — ^they all kept poultry of a kind. We had to do something to 
improve the breed of poultry, and to educate them as to the produce 
which should be put on the market, and that has gone on very success- 
fully. We felt then* was no better medium for the organised farmers 
than through the organised consumers’ organisation. We made an 
arrangement with one of the l)est managed distributing associations in 
Scotland, to take the produce, properly handled, of these people. 

After w'e had 50 or 60 associations, 1 began to suggest that the time 
had come when we ought to get these societies federated together. Our 
societies could not push forward their supplies of eggs direct to the 
distributing societies and get rid of the unnecessary middleman ; that 
gave impetus to form our federation of poultry societies. That Federation 
began modestly ; I think the societies were only called upon to take 
five shares each, on which Is. per share was paid up. A few of us became 
guarantors to the bank for any overdraft. That federation has done 
splendid work for those societies ; it not only sells everything in the 
nature of produce, but it also supplies them with things they need in bulk. 

We have also a federation of dairy societies. It has not yet got to the 
state of marketing the produce of the societies ; I hope the next step 
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avtU be the creation of a marketing agency. In our milk sections we 
have adopted the policy of meeting in conference with the wholesale 
distributors, and the producers are represented at these conferences by 
representatives of the National Farmers’ Union. We have the greatest 
difficulty in getting decent pric(‘s ; the ri‘presentatives of the S.C.W.S. 
are doing everything in tliiur pow('r to cut down prices. We went into 
the matter of costings very carefully ; we were able to show what this 
material was (josting to produce. 

We havc‘ another fed(*ratioii, created for the purpose of filling the 
farmers’ rt»quir(nnents. Against the advice of the National Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland we rt‘fused to creates a w'holesale trading department. 
We had setm how disastrous the scheme had Ixuui in England, and we did 
not want to get into tlu^ same mess ; we adopted a far simpler process of 
grouping our societies round a particular distributing centre, and in- 
vit(‘d th(‘ societies grouped in those' areas to ai)point two n'presentatives 
each and k't us havi^ a Joint Purchase C'ommittee formed. The gentle- 
man who is acting on behalf of the group invite's quotations for the 
differtmt commodities for th(‘ (u)mmunity. We always make a point of 
getting quotations from the Wholesale Co-operative Society, but I am 
sorry to say for a period of yt'ars now their quotations have iK'ver been 
such that the societies could st'o thc'ir Avay to acet^pt. 1 am using that 
merely to show that there is a great deal io be done before we can (»ff(^ct 
some of the recommendations brought before us yesterday. We can be 
wooed, and there is a way f)f wooing ; but wv shall not bc^ rushed, not 
even by skilful i)olitical action. Tlu' leaders of that movement must, if 
1 might ofler a word of advice, get back to the great principles which 
animated the Rochdale Pioneers, ’riu^y have drifted a long way from 
that, and engaged in speculative tyranny, and put up tht'. backs of the 
farmers by engaging in w hat we think they should have left alone 

(Resolution put and carried ujianimously.) 
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Future Work of the Conference. 

Afternoon Session, Wednesday, July 30th, 1924. 

Chairman : The Hon. James Macneill, High Commissioner for 
the Irish Free State. 

Subject : The Existing Relationships between Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Movements in Different Parts of the Empire and 
the Prospects of their Development. 

The Chairman : I am very glad to be associated with the work of this 
Conference. The prosperity of my own country depends on its agiicul- 
tural development, and I am personally quite convinced that the most 
hopeful method of promoting the social and the industrial development 
of an agricultural community is the co-operative method. A modern 
writer has exiiressed in rhyme a sentiment which I do not know that 
he intended us to take too literally, that 

“ Down to Gkihcnna or uii to thi^ Throne, 

He travels fastest who travels alone.’* 

It is very much easier to go down alone than to go up alone, and any 
lonely travellers who have found their way upwards to any throne that 
is worth reaching have also kept the secret to themselves. 

Before 1 make way for those who will we hope clear our minds and 
inspire our conduct, 1 should like with your permission to say just a few 
words regarding our experience of agricultural co-operation in Ireland. 
I was very glad to see that at the opening Session of this Conference the 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Noel Buxton, paiil a very just tribute to the 
great work of Sir Horace Plunkett in Ireland. That work, as 1 think you 
know, was preceded by an earnest and thorough study of agricultural 
conditions both in and out of Ireland ; in spite of many difficulties, the 
persistent, efficient and energetic advocacy of Sir Horace Plunkett, 
with the happily selected colleagues and friends by whom he was hc^lped, 
resulted in a steady advance of the co-operative movement in In^land 
for about twenty years, ux^ till about ten years ago. At that time^ the 
voluntary association which Sir Horace Plunkett founded, the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, was regarded as a national institution, 
it was doing excellent work for the country and had a very fine record 
of co-operative achievement at home as well as of inspiration and of 
guidance to co-operative pioneers in many lands. 

Ten years ago we began the stormy period in Ireland. During those 
storms the Organisation Society and its workers were perhaps less con- 
cerned with making headway than with riding out the storm, and they 
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did ride out the storm. When the storm was over the ship was found to 
be seaworthy and continued steadily on its course, and on its flag was 
clearly inscribed the words, “ Better farming, better business, better 
living.” 1 think that this expressive triolet sums up the agricultural 
policy of the Irish Government. But the action of the State has got its 
obvious limitations, and 1 think that we are fortunate that we have, 
at a time when we are beginning to construct our State, an agency in full 
wwking order, and resting on popular support, wliich is capabk' of effect- 
ively translating and supplementing tlie State policy as regards rural 
development. The State can, as we know, help those who help them- 
selves, but again T should like to (‘xpress my concurrence with another 
view which has been put forward by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, and that is that without the genuine co-operative spirit there can 
be no real and permanent progress. I suscribe to that doctrine. I 
think it is not only true of my own country, but I am equally certain 
that it is true of any other (ioimtrj^. 1 have worked over a fairly large 
field in a very large agricultural country, namely India, and I am quite 
sure that then' also ]jermaneiit progress will depend on the belief in the 
co-operative spirit, with which 1 ought to say the great majority of the 
people of that country are by no means unfamiliar. 

What we have learned in Ireland is that the ideal of better farming, 
better business and better living cannot be properly attained and satis- 
factorily reached unless we actively cultivate the co-operative spirit, 
and wc have si'en th(' agencies for jiromoting co-operative development 
overcome many difficulties and survive many storms because it appealed 
not merely to the self-interest of individuals, but to tlu' moral sense of 
i\.n increasing body of supporters. I think that, in our co-o})erativc move- 
ments in our several countries, if wc cultivate that co-operative spirit, 
the relations which are establishc'd with co-operators Overseas in other 
countries will rest on the surest foundation. 

I do not iiropose to detain you any longi'r. I make Avay for gentlemen 
who I have no doubt arc as much convinced as I am of th(' need for the 
spirit of <*o-opcration, but are undoubtedly better acquainted with the 
movement and better equipped for suggesting methods of reciprocity in 
the co-opi'iative efforts of the rural communities spread over five conti- 
nents whose nipresentatives are here to-day both to practice and discuss 
co-operation. 

Pkof. W. 0. S. Adams (All Souls College, Oxford) : When one looks 
at the question put down for this aftemoon’s discussion, I notice that it 
falls into two parts, the existing relationships between agricultural 
co-operative movements in all parts of the Empire, which is a question 
of fact, and the second part, the prospects of their development. These are 
such wide subjects : the first might almost be called a hypothetical subject 
at the present time, for, as a member of this Conference pointed out 
to me this morning, the existing relationships somehow do not exist, the 
predominant fact is the scattered and unrelated state of the co-operative 
movement in English-speaking countries. It is very true that already, 
as these very instructive gai>berings of the last two days have brought 
home to us, we see the beginnings, in all parts of the English-speaking 
world, of movements relating to the diffc'nmt sections of co-operative 
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development. What wc have heard of the development of the Wheat 
Pools in Canada and elsewhere showed us how the co-operative movement 
is necessarily actually overleaping the bounds of Provinces and States. 
Or again, the work of the Overseas Farmers gives us an example of the 
linking up of different Dominions in the problem of marketing in relation 
one to the other. These are very instructive beginnings of the iiit('r- 
relations between different co-operative movements in the English 
speaking world. But the fact which stands out is the scattered, divided 
character of the movement, and the need which there is for any means 
by which we can get together and be got in touch one with another. 
This Conference and this very imperfect but most useful survey of the 
co-operative itiovement throughout the English-s])eaking countries 
marks another milestone in the way of bringing together and giving unity 
to the co-operative movement throughout our English-speaking world. 

We are faced with two facts ; first, the position of these islands where 
the industrial life dominates the situation, particularly in Great Britain. 
The movement has had its particular difficulties ; com})ared with Euro- 
pean countries wc stand in a very backward position to-day as regards 
agricultural organisation. Yet there are things that arc full of hope. 
Even the divisions — devolutions rather than divisions— which are taking 
place, the development of the Welsh movement with its individuality 
behind it, the development of the movement in Ulster — these things, 
though they may seem separatist in character, yet point the way also 
to the need for common thinldng and for common action. We liavo 
suffered in the past not only from the difficulties in the development 
of the movement in this country, but from the lack of any common 
meeting ground beiweeu the different co-operative groups in these Islai\ds. 
On the other hand, in the Overseas countries — and it cheers us greatly 
w'hat we have heard — we feel the pulse of a strong co-operative life 
developing ; and oiu’! of the most remarkable things, 1 think, to us who 
have listened here during thes(^ days, is the testimony which has come 
not from one, hut from every single one of the British Dominions, as to 
what the co-operative movement is meaning to them to-day. 

Yet, from the nature of the case, they are scattered widely apart, 
e.nd onc^ of tlie problems which must face us as a commonw^calth is the 
question of what we can do to help to bring the differemt parts closely 
together and to create common understanding one with the other. 
Turning for a moment from the British Dominions to the other great 
spheres of co-operative develoi)ment, to the countries in Europe, to tli(' 
new world of the United States, I ask you to think how' significant for 
us the co-operative development of these countries is. We do not alw a 3 's 
remember how very recent the development of modern agricultural 
co-oi)eration is. It is since the middle of last century, a very short 
time ago, that we have seen the rise of the modem movement of co-o})era- 
tors, and it is mainly after the 80’s in European countries, and later in 
the United States — ^in fact the great movement in the United States 
is still more recent, but it is from the period of the 80’s that most of the 
European countries have had their great development. And it is not 
only in Europe, it is In the far East, it is in all parts of the world— every 
country under varying conditions, climate, economic problems — every- 
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where wc find States and peoples turning to the co-operative system 
as though it is suited, and alone suited, to the development of their rural 
life. We cannot forget the fact that no State is turning its back on co- 
operation. Visiting recently some of the co-operative schools in Europe, 
particularly in Denmark and Sweden, one felt here was the intensification 
of the movement. If one looks in Germany and France, despite their 
difficulties, the movement is almost more vigorous than in the penod 
before the War. You have only to think of what has happened in tho 
United States, especially since i919, and tho enormous energy of State 
and voluntary agencies thrown into the transactions of their agricultural 
and rural life by co-operative means, to see how significant this move- 
ment is. That clearly boars on our i)roblem, not siini)ly for us as individ- 
uals, but for us ultimately as States. It bears on the problem of what 
can we do to develop — not only amongst ourselves as individuals, but 
collectively, co-operatively — our efficiency. 

That brings me to what is tho main question of this argument. We 
have reached a stage in the Cvonferencc where W(^ havt' soon how many 
and how varied are the problems wliich arc presenting themselves to our 
communities to-day, and yet 1 think everyone of us must feel that half has 
not betiii told. We have only touched the skirts of the many problems, 
and there are fields in tiie development and in tlu'* rc^alm of co-oj)tjration 
to which we liav(‘ not even made* ref(*reuce— the gmat fw'ld of insurance, 
one of the problems closely allied with the probkun of finance and credit, 
tho problem which has (uigage'd and received a remarkable development 
in Euroix'an Slates, a probkuu which has far-reaching influences for us as 
a gn*at stock raising country, for every om^ of the Ov(‘-rsoas Statens — 
we have no I tiim* to c*xploro it at all. There are many otlu'rs. We have* 
discussed sonu' questions of principle, some diffenmees of (experience — 
and one felt how mucli tli(*r(e is to bring together, in this field, what a 
rich exjii*rienc«e, how much to analyse and think out and pmsent to 
oui’S(*lves, liow full of meaning it all is. Arc we going to follow it up ? 
That is the qu<estio?i. Wo are face to face with a huge* ]ii()l)lem, something 
whiclj d('als not only ^vith our economic life, but A\itli the whole social 
strucUin* of our rural civilisation, with tlu* l)alanc(* b(*tw(*(*n town and 
country ; it goi-s down into th(' most vital questions of our community 
lif(*. 'I'his is a question that wc hav(^ to go on i)atieiitly and steadily 
investigating and (examining. 

Now the question I ask is this : How can tJio work of this Conference 
b(^ carried on ? Do v\e not require for this great movement something 
in th(' nature of a clearing Jioiise which will b(* the (*xchang(* centre 
constantly in touch mth every co-o2H*rative grou]^ — not with every 
co-oi)erative society, but with the great representative unions of tlio 
different countries, in touch witli the^ Departments concerned with 
co-ope*ration, to got the experience that is arising in different parts of 
the country and jiass that out, and pass back in return the experience 
from other countries, an exchange* centre constantly, not by publication 
simply, but by direct communication, ste*adily spre*ading out, as quickly 
as it comes in, the light that it gathers from different parts of the world 
on the co-operative movement ? Primarily, it seems to me, such an 
institution is wanted for the English speaking world ; but if it is to 
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function properly it must watch the developments which are taking place 
in other lands no less. It must see what is happening in Europe and the 
United States, and in other countries. It must be a centre from which 
all that is available can be as quicldy passed out to those who are part of 
this great co-operative community, and to the British world, as it 
comes in. 

That brings mo to another point. If there is to be such a centre is it 
not clear that it must be here in London, that hero we have the place 
when) the great Overseas Dominions are themselves represented, where 
we can keep in touch, where people are coming and going all the time*, 
where there is the great market centre, where there is the centre also for 
close study of the countries adjoining, the European countries and the 
great countries overseas which arc sending their produce to us ? There 
has been one institution similar in character established now for over 
15 years, namely, the Agricultural Institute in Rome, and that institute 
has done valuable work, not only in attempting to do the very important 
service of getting out a common statistical basis of information with 
regard of agricultural produce, but it has also been the centre which has 
brought together information with regard to co-opc'ration development. 
But great as is the service of the Agricultural Institute at Rome, it 
cannot do the work that such a clearing house would do. W« need an 
institution speciall}^ suited to our oAvn requirements, and that institution 
in turn would keep in touch with Rome — and feed Rome* where necessary, 
because it is the principle of the co-operative movement that we must 
give as fr(‘cly as receive. We must not be afraid to give to Denmark 
the best information wt* can give, if we ask Denmark for information 
about hm’self ; and whik* such a dealing house would serve primarily 
the English-speaking cornmuiiity, the information should bo at the 
service of the whole co-operative world. 

Then^ are only one or two other things I should like to say in this 
connection. 8uch a clearing house must deal with the whole thing, 
watching over developments not only affecting better business, but also 
better living ; because we have felt — ^and it is one of the splendid things, 
it seems to me, that in tliis Conference the note has been struck again aiul 
again — how absolutely inter-coiiuected in the long run these two things 
are. Yet lot us not forget what Sir Horace Plunkett made so clear, 
that better business is the centre, that it is on the foundations of economic 
security and on that alone that you can build safely your good social 
life. Such a clearing house must serve the whole field and show us how 
vast the field is. 

One otlii'r thing. If there is to be such a clearing house it must be 
something w^hich belongs heart and soul to the co-operative movement 
itself : it must look to the co-operative movement itself for sup 2 ) 0 i*t 
from all ovi*r the world. Surely a movement so gri'at, with such possi- 
bilities in it, can see to it that such a thing is properly supported. I have 
only to say this, on behalf of the Plunkett Trustees, that they are prepared 
to do all that they can to help in the initiation of such a clearing house. 
They are prepared to help with the initial ex^jenses in seeing that it is 
established, but if such a thing is to be what it can be, it is only through 
the whole-hearted co-operation — by information, by work and by money 
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— ^that such an institution can be maintained, and can truly serve the 
co-operative movement as a whole. 

Mr. W. H. Wilson (Deputy Commissioner for Canada) : I would like 
to take this opportunity, on behalf of Canada, to express our appreciation 
of the opportunity that Sir Horace Plunkett has given the Overseas 
agriculturists of meeting in a conference of this kind. His work is well 
known in many parts of Canada, and where known is very much appre- 
ciated ; his name in many sections is a household word. I therefore 
extend Canada’s sincere thanks and appreciation for this opportunity of 
meeting in conference. I would like, too, to take this opportunity of 
referring to another speaker at the Conference, because I am not one of 
those who believe in waiting until a man is dead before you say something 
good about him. 1 feel very much gratified at the reception that the 
Conference has given to the Hon. Mr. Dunning, Premier of Saskatchewan. 
]\fa. Dunning is Premier of my own Province, and a native of my own 
city. We appreciate him just as much at home as you do hen% a good 
deal more so, because wc know him a good deal better. 

The Resolution which I would like to mov<^ relates to the reference 
that Professor Adams lias made to the need for a clearing house for 
co-operafive movements throughout the world. The Resolution is as 
follows : 

THAT in view of the importance' and urgency of reliable informa- 
tion as to the position and progress of tJio agricultural co- 
operative movement in all its branches, there should be 
c'stablished in London a clearing house of such information 
for the service of the movement primarily throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

THAT the Trustees of the Horact'. Plunkett Foundation lx* herc'by 
asked to consider steps to give effect to the above Resolution. 

I believe that those who have attended the sessions of the last few 
days will be impressed with the same necessity that 1 have bt'cu im- 
pressed with, and also the importance of having such a r(‘solution n^ccivt^ 
the sanction of th(^ Conference. We have heard from speakers from 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada and Ireland, as well 
as this country, of the diversity of movements both State, Federal and 
smaller sections, and of the various types of movemimts that these 
countries are undertaking. The splendid publication that has been 
placed before^ us gives most of us for the first time a meagre concej)tion 
of an Empire co-operative movement. Of necessity the scope of* the 
publication had to be curtailed ; but wc have got a faint idea of the en- 
ormous possibilities of dissemination of information that would be hi li)ful 
and beneficial to all of us. 

I have had the imvilege of travelling more or less, particularly in 
New Zealand and Australia, and that during quite recent years. 1 was 
deeply impressed with the efforts being made generally for the co-opt'ra- 
tive enterprises, and I was more impressed than ever with the diversity 
of these movements. In Australia where they have these State Govern- 
ments and a Commonwealth in addition, the movements are more or less 
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isolated. In New Zealand the mountainous region has created a natural 
barrier between communities. We have heard of the work they are 
doing in SoutJi Africa, and I congratulate them on the effort to bring 
this co-operative movement closer together, centering the groups under 
one legislative head. Coming to Canada, our interests are well diversified, 
having nine provinces with widely varying conditions. Co-operative 
movements have beem taking place suitable to the conditions in the 
respective districts, but there is wide diversity of population and great 
lack of information as to details. I think we have heard enough of the 
diversity of the undertakings to convince most of us that the I^solution 
is well worth our serious consideration. 

Professor Adams referred to the Institute of Agricultun^ at Rome. 
I have been privileged to represent Canada at that Institute, in May, 
1922, and I would like to make some further reference to it. It had its 
origin in the brain of a resident of Cahfomia, an emigrant from England. 
He conceiv(‘d the idea that a statistical clearing house for the world 
would be of great benefit to all classes of producers. It b(^gan to function 
in 1911, and by 1913 they had succeeded in interesting 02 countries in 
the Institute. These countries wenj classified into groups and the 
finances were arranged on the basis of the standing of these particular 
groups. As a result of the War they have found themselves very seriously 
handicapped financially and the usefulness of the undertaking has been 
curtailed. But at the Conf('renc(‘ in 1922 1 had an op2)ortunity of seeing 
at first hand the possibilities of the general services that such an institution 
could rend(T. 

Th(^ Horace Plunkett Foundation’s oi)iX)rtunity is to render special 
assistance to those' who aix' seeking to unite in a co-oix'rative effort. 
Generally l)ecaus(* of lack of information, wo too often re^jeat circum- 
stances wJiich aix^i not in accordance Arith the facts ; statt'inents often 
a[)pt'ar in the Press and are made on public platforms which if co-operative 
movcmicmts were propc'riy organised would be impossible. The intro- 
(luction of the Avord “ co-oporativ(^ ” into the name of a body in the 
country is not to solve all the 2 >roblems. We liear a good deal of the 
principles of co-operation, yet thei’c an» a good many diversities in the 
A’^arious countric's which must be taken into consideration. It is because' 
of these diversities that a recognised centre of information ])ecomes a 
rt'al necessity. For instance, it is the beginning of failure for leaders 
to cite (^xam 2 )les from other succi'ssful organisations Avithout bringing 
out diff(^renctjs of dt'tail ; it may lead neAV movements to start on wrong 
lines. It is very necessary that, throughout the various parts of the 
Avofld, Avc should secure all the information avc can, that we benefit by 
the experience of those Avho have started those undertakings, and that 
AVC 2)rofit by that experience in our co-operative effort ; and if Ave hav(i 
started on the Avrong lines, if wo have folloAved Avrong 2)ractices, it is by 
that method also that we can correct flaAvs that may exist in the particular 
i)rganisation Avhich we rcpi*csent. I haAn'. very great pleasure in moving 
this Resolution. 

Khan Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmad (Registrar, Bihar and Orissa) : 
It is Avith very great diffidence that 1 have come up hero to second this 
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present resolution, but I feel that there is no oth(‘r country where the need 
of such an institution is felt as it is in India. 1 will just give you some 
idea of what arc the conditions in India. The income per head is about 
£2 a year. The illiteracy is about 90 per cent. A gentleman who 
plays an important part in the economic life of our fanners is known in 
our language as Malmjan, it can be translated into “ Shylock ’’ or 
“ usurer,” and 1 am told in Ireland they caU liim gombeen man.” The 
interest charged by these usurers is 35 per cent., sometimes 150 pcT cent. 
I have examim^d hundreds of cases, and 1 have found that 90 per cent, 
of them have never paid their debt, although it has been coming down 
to them for two or thive generations. 8o when wc took iij) the co-oi)erative 
movement we had to face this gentleman, mahajan, and tackle him first, 
because we think that unless our farmers are first relieved from this 
burden of debt, no institution vill be of any good to them. That is 
why we attach great importance to credit societies. 

There is another tiling in India which is a great curse — it is that we do 
not know how' to use our money. Perhaps then' are some parts of 
Ireland also w'here they kee]> their money in their stockings. The 
co-o]jerative movement has done two great things in our country ; 
the fii*st is that it has relieved the usury-ridden cultivators from the load 
of tht^ir debt, and w'c are digging out this hoarded wealth and spreading 
it for the benefit of the people. At present in my Province, I have about 
6,000 societies with more than 100,000 members and a capital of about 
£80,000. 1 must say something about the inspiration wc have got from 
the parent country, particularly from the Plunkett House in Dublin 
which I visitt^d the other day. It is my ambition to have such an 
institution in my own province. 

But, as a Registrar, I have often felt th(' necessity of information, to 
know' what is going c»n in other parts of the world, and jjarticularly in the 
Britisli Dominions. 1 welcome this lU^solution because it will be a very 
great help to us. India is a limb of the British Empire, and j’ou should 
not neglect it. You should think about it. You should think of the 
crushing poverty under which it is suffering, and wunember that if every 
family in India could buy things worth £1 more' than he is able to do at 
present, there would be no question of unemployment in the British 
Islands. With these few words I second the Resolution. 

Mr. Hamel Smith (ICdilor “ Tropical Life ”) : I w ant to thank Professor 
Adams for the able way in w hich he advocated the claims of an Imperial 
Clearing House. 1 can t<Il you it is very badly wanted. 1 would like 
to go one j;oint further. 1 am very anxious to see a central burea*a of 
publication of agricultural matters right through the Empire established 
in London. I am quite willing to agree that Roirie has done excellent 
work, but w hen you are out groping, you do not want figures two years 
old. 1 would like to have particulars every month of all the important 
crops produced in the WT)rld. You can h&w, them. West Africa and 
Trinidad and all tliojfe places send me their figures regularly, and so in 
July in making my reports I can give the figures to May, and that is 
quite as good as I can get from the Board of Trade for the returns in the 
Uiiii< <l Kingdom. I w ould suggest that a place like the Imperial Institute, 
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where we are more or less close together, should be the central depot. 
But I do hope that one day the agricultural administration of the Empire 
may be put on the same basis as the War Office ; that we may have a 
building in the City of London with a Minister of Production throughout 
the Empire, so that the whole question of agriculture be put on that 
plane which it ought to occupy. Agriculture is the mother of everything 
else. Somehow or other this factory-ridden old England seems to think 
it of minor importance. But that will not do if we are to progress. I 
ask you to support my proposal that the central clearing house should 
also include a clearing house of publications. 


Mr. Philip Morrell : I think the idea of a clearing house is an 
admirable one ; I am delighted to think the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
might establish it in London. As Professor Adams said, the trouble 
about existing relationships is that they don’t exist ; the only way to 
make them exist is by the dissemination of trustw’orthy news. In the 
very country where we propose to have our clearing honse, lies the 
greatest need for such information, probably a greater need than in any 
other part of the Empire. There is no place, as we know from that 
admirable report, the Official Report of the Agricultural Tribunal, to 
which Professor Adams, as one of the authors, was too modest to refer — 
there is no country in which agricultural co-operation is so backward as 
in Great Britain. But there are signs of an improvement. There is no 
doubt that farmers in England generally are waking up to the idea of 
what co-operation can do for them — co-operative marketing, as I should 
like to call it, because that is the most important side of it. I remember 
still what an enonnous impression was made on me nearly twenty years 
ago when I first read that admirable book, ** Organisation and Agri- 
culture,” giving a short account of what had been done in the various 
countries of the world. Since then 1 have read regularly the Journal 
of the International Institute in Rome, and the excellent Irish States- 
man ” to which reference has already been made. We have had also 
Aaron Sapiro’s admirable book on Co-operative Marketing in the United 
States of America, in which you get a real account of all their difficulties, 
their problems, their failures and their successes. 

That is the sort of information we want in this country, and the sort of 
information which I hope w^e shall get. What we want, as my friend 
from Canada said, is not to preach of the excellence of co-operation, but 
to bring this down to a practical basis. We want to know the sort of 
society that is likely to succeed, the sort of goods which will make the 
best appeal, how you can best distribute milk. Mr. Hart Synnot and I 
are trying to tackle in a practical way in Oxford what are the respective 
advantages of what are called single purpose societies and general 
trading societies. You want to know the best area to cover, you want 
to know how those societies can best be financed, and to what extent it is 
necessary that there should be contribution between the members and 
the societies. On all these matters there is an immense lot of experience 
available if we can only get hold of it, and I do most cordially support 
the Resolution moved by Mr. Wilson, and I hope we shall before long 
see some such a clearing house in existence. 
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Mr. R. Hart-Synnot : I did not intend to speak at this Conference ^ 
but I must just follow the remarks that have been made this afternoon 
very briefly if I may. It has been said by previous speakers that as 
regards our subject to-day there is no relationship between agricultural 
co-operative movements in the different parts of the Empire. Mr. 
Dunning and other speakers have pointed out that you cannot lay down 
any hard and fast rules which are applicable to all branches of our 
co-operative work ; each type of agricultural business, and the business 
of each locality, has peculiarities of its own which must be dealt with 
specifically. But at the same time there seems to me to have stood out 
from these discussions certain points which vary only in degree. May I 
refer very bric*fly to four ? 

First of all this question of loyalty, one of the rocks on which co- 
operation has split from the time it started. We have apparently every 
gradation of how to deal with that question of loyalty. We have heard 
to-day from South Africa that loyalty of the member is now to be replaced 
practically by compulsory rules, the relationship of the member to his 
society is no longer to be purely a question of how much the individual 
can give, but he is to be tied up by definite contracts. Then from that 
very firm, legal, (k'finite position, we come down to perhaps the bottom 
of the scale, and see the country where we go cap in hand to our farmers 
and say, “ If it is quite imi^ossible for you to do your business in any 
other way will you join our society ? ” Any body starting as a co-opera- 
tive soci(»ty, it seems to me, should be able to study this gradation of 
every type of relationship which can exist between the member and his 
society, so that they may measure which of those various types applies 
to their own conditions. If tliat information is available, then new 
societies may avoid all the loss of buying their own experience. 

Tlic next ])oint that stood out in our discussions has been the question 
of federation. When we started our meeting this morning one speaker 
wished to advocate a federation of one type and other speakers wished 
to advocate* an entirely different type, the exact opposite ; one said, 
have a s]3ecial purpose type such as exists in Denmark, and the other 
the general ])urposes type in which your federation deals with all types 
of agricultural co-operative business. Then we had the Irish experiences 
the oth(*r day which are a kind of halfway house, in which certain com- 
modities arc* amalgamated and others kept distinct. Here again we 
want for our Emi)iri*. some clearing house with all these ways of meeting 
this common probkun clc^arly recorded, so that any part of the Empire 
which has to deal with this problem can come to that centre and get 
information. 

Thirdly, and not least important, comes this thorny problem of the 
relations between the producer and the consumer. There again in our 
discussions every gradation seems to me to have been touched on. Our 
Scotch friends seem to have found separation between the two sides to 
be the best plan ; in other parts you find the two sides almost living in 
one another’s houses ; and between these two extremes you have every 
conceivable gradation. Well, the important point about this seems to 
me to lie in this fact ; the real trouble, and one of the worst grievances 
and blots on the industrial organisation to-day, is the fact that the 
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business world is being conducted by immense middlemen corporations 
whose interests are entirely diverse from either the producer or the 
consumer. It is the most urgent of our problems ; it is most important 
to get the two sides, as they did yesterday, to recognise each other, to 
agree to each other’s separate existence, but to work together to get rid 
of this common evil, the excessive costs of distribution ; and I am most 
grateful as an agriculturist for the presence of Sir Thomas Allen and 
Mr. Alexander and other industrialists who came right into the hornets’ 
nest to take part in our discussions. Here again in different parts of the 
Empire we shall have every variation of this producer and consumer 
problem, and again we want a clearing house to record what is actually 
going on in different varts of the Empire. 

I just wish to supplement what Professor Adams has said. The 
Horace Plunkett Foundation is prepared to undertake this setting up of a 
clearing house of information if Canada and the other big Dominions 
will help us. We will begin in the home country, and get it started in 
London ; but it will never thrive unless we really get definite support 
from the big Dominions. 

The last point in this discussion has been of a rather different type. 
This morning a representative of South Africa described co-operation as a 
religion. Our very practical supporter, the Prime Minister of Sas- 
katchewan, described the early work of co-operation as the work of an 
evangelist. Well, 1 tliink we have got to realise that if we a»*e going to 
make our co-operative movement really thrive we have got to get running 
right through it this spirit that we are not merely out for an extra 2s. fid. 
per lb. for some of our commodities, but we are supporting the intro- 
duction of a higher type of economic organisation which is really superior 
to the Joint Stock system which we arc attempting to replace. We must 
not forget that. The spirit of doing something which really matters for 
the life of your country, that is what evokes the real driving ])ower of any 
movemc'iit. 

Mr. Alexanjojar : I have been feeling as [ have been sitting in that 
chair yonder that the agricultural movement still has lots to learn from 
the industrial movement. The i)roblcms you are discussing of getting 
into touch with the experience of others who are moving along the same 
co-operative lines as you are trying to move along, are problems which 
we have been discussing and grapplhig with in the industrial movement 
for years i)ast, and I feel certain that the Plunkett Foundation, in this 
very estimable object which is set before us in the Resolution this after- 
noon, could find a very great deal of helpful experience in the industrial 
movement. We have had no reference to the International Co-oiK*rative 
Alliancie, covering now some forty million co-operators in the world — 
and it must not be forgotten by a Conference like this that a very large 
number of the members of the Inti*rnational Co-operative Alliance are 
not consumer members ; they are members of agricultural co-operative 
societies. It is, I suppose, because there has been a lack of federation 
in the agricultural movement that intemational development of it has 
been so backward and so slow. If you are going to get good relationship 
between English-speaking peoples practising agricultural co-operation^ 
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or far more a world movement, an international movement, you must 
get efficient federal organisation in your various countries in your 
agricultyiral movement. We have found in the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance that the best way towards building up contacts amongst 
the co-operators of the world was to have an organisation which consists 
of federations from all the nationals, and that is leading to a development 
which is not staying at the promotion of the propagandist and educa- 
tional campaigns, but its leading now into practical trading relationships 
between the co-operative movements of the various parts of the world. 
1 agree that some of those trading relationships would not be applicable 
to the agricultural co-operative movement, but there are treaty con- 
siderations which even the agricultural movements of the world must 
have before they enter relationshii)s of the kind that you are seeking to 
develop this afternoon. 

Mr. Wilson, I think it was, said in the course of his speech that to 
stick the name ‘ co-operative ’ in the title of a company was not going to 
create co-operative success for the body. I entirely agree. We want to 
get complete information of the law with rt'gard to co-operation in our 
countries, and if 1 may say so to him and to my friend, Mr. Dunning, we are 
only beginning to learn in this country, which was the birthplace of 
co-operation, how necessary it is to protect by law the constitution, the 
members, and the products of co-operation. I think it is in the company 
law of Ontario State that conditions are laid down, rigidly and fairly, 
without complying with wiiicli no company or society can call itself 
co-operative. 

One other point. Professor Adams said w’e had not practically touched 
as yet the subject of Insurance with regard to agricultural co-operation. 
The International Co-operativo Alliance, although struggling with the 
preliminaries of the matter, arc tackling the question both of insurance 
and banking not merely from a national, but from an international point 
of view. It is only when w^e get the agriculturists, as well as the working- 
class consumers, to realise how enormous is the grip of the banking 
cjorporations of the world upon not only industrial production, but upon 
agricultural production — ^Avhich only the ])roduccrs’ own self-help an 
collective enterprise and finance can overcome — that we shall really get 
the progress w^c ought to make. 

So far as the banking of the British industrial co-operative movement 
is concerned we have i)ractically solved all our difficulties by our own self- 
help. No bank can hold us up in this country, because we bank for our- 
selves. No bank could hold up the credit system of the agricultural 
producers of the world, if the agricultural producers would band themselves 
together internationally for banking and finance. And that is not a job 
too big — ^it is not a problem hopeless of solution — ^if only they will get 
together and work along those lines. 

I welcome the Resolution, but I hope that we shall see not merely a 
clearing house for sta,tistical information and the broadcasting of educa- 
tional information, but something far more catholic that will help in a far 
more practical manner by getting together the wisdom of all the co- 
operators of the w'orld, and making general progress towards what I 
believe is yet possible, a world Commonwealth. 
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Mr. Hakold Barbour : No one in this room is more ready than I am 
to pay a tribute to the great value of the work of the Co-operative Alliance ; 
but I think our industrial friends liave accomplished what they have accom- 
plished by being possessed of something which we agriculturists do not 
possess, namely a very accurate knowledge of our own position. Now, 
while it may be that in time our interests will be well and safely confided 
to the International Co-operative Alliance, 1 feel strongly that there 
is an intermediate step to be taken. We liave to put our own house in 
order ; we have to learn for ourselves our weaknesses and our strength. 
If one looks at any big business one forgets th(^ stages through wfich 
that business has been built up. It is true that to-day in the commercial 
world you may see big Corporations coming to England from America 
and starting a complete factory, but where did the information that enables 
them to start a factory come from ? It was studied out in some small 
industry that by its successful management grew into the big corporation. 
It seems to me we have got to go through that process somehow or other. 
It may be that by the foundation of this clearing house we may take a 
certain amount of short cut, we may profit by the experience of the farmers 
in other countries, and so avoid a great deal of failure, and a great deal of 
expense that otherwise each section would have to go through. 1 think 
we will have advanced a great step, I think we will have accomplished a 
great deal, if we establish a clearing house for the benefit of the English- 
speaking co-operative agricultural movements of the world. 

Mr. Smith-Gordon : I hope this meeting will be satisfied before it 
actually passes the Resolution, not only that it is good a thing to establish 
a clearing house, but that the people whom you all represent here to-day 
are really going to use that clearing house whim it is established. I 
have a particular reason for saying that. I believe there are quite a large 
number of craftsmen in the world of one kind and another who like to 
forge weapons of precision, and when they have done it they are so much 
struck with the beauty of the weapon they have forged that they are 
very reluctant to let it be sold or pass into the hands of a user. That may 
be a reasonable feeling on the part of the craftsman, but if weapons of 
precision are not used they grow rusty. We Iiad and still have in Ireland 
an institution, tluj Co-operative Reference Library in Dublin, for the very 
purpose of filling such a need as we are discussing to-day. We felt at 
the time, and I still feel, and I think everybody else associated vith it 
feels, that that ivork was worth doing, and that those people Avho did 
come benefited to some extent by it. T know that at least tlm^e or four 
people put in several months’ work in the library getting information there, 
with the practical assistance of the Irish Organisation Society, and that 
several of these people are a,ctually working in various countries at 
practical co-oi)erative w’ork as the result, or at least with the help, of the 
information gained there. Apparently because such bodies as the Horace 
Plunkett Trust w^cre good enough to keep the library alive, })eoplo seemed 
to take it for granted that they rather liked doing it, and if at any time 
they wanted information, they could come along and get it. With the 
exception of those few enthusiastic students it is right to say that nobody 
in the wide world which has been referred to to-day caiud in the least 
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whether we were there or not. That library Ls still there and still 
accessible. 

There are sufficient reasons why the Co-operative Reference Library 
cannot do the work which it is proposed here to do. I have given you 
that little bit of history, not to put up the Co-operative Reference 
Library as against what is suggested, but simply that we may be quite cer- 
tain before we actually pass this Resolution that our friends from other 
countries and from Overseas are not going to go away from this meeting 
and after three or four months find themselves in the attitude — ^well,. 
the Horace Plunkett foundation have set up this thing in London and 
perhaps some day we will go and look at it. If the thing is set up in that 
way I suggest to you that it will after three or four years fail of its 
purpose ; it might even assume the same position as one celebrated 
department of the British Civil li^ervice which was found to consist of an 
old gentleman mth a long white beard sitting with a copy of “ The 
Times ” in front of a fire and saying that he was The International 
Exhibition of 1857, or some time like that, and they had forgotten to 
abolish him. I do not want us to pass another Resolution to-day and 
set up another institution with a result of that kind. I particularly want 
this Resolution to be passed, and I particularly want the Horace 
Plunkett foundation — ^and I think all my fellow Trustees are agreed — 
to have th(‘ privilege of being the first to undertake to a reasonable 
extent the financing of it ; but wo do not want to be led into doing it unless 
it can serve a practical pur]:x)S(‘ in future^ and we do feel it cannot do that 
unless the pcopk* and the representatives of ih(' oth(^r counirit‘s arc really 
going to stand in with us and use it. 1 would also say this, that i)robably 
those oth(T countries will not takt' that interest wliich I shoidd like to 
sec them take in it unless they also put a little money in. 

Mr. R. Boyd (Malaya) : I rejiresent thi^ youngest child of the co- 
operative family, and perhaps I ought to be seen and not heard. But 
the fact that we are the youngest child emboldens nu' to speak to this 
motion. For the last twelve months in the Malay States we have been 
collecting together a library. We cannot go very far constructing those 
channels which arc to carry on our administration, unless we have some 
books to go on. We have our own problems, which greatly resemble 
the problems of India, and the books and literature we have so far been 
able to obtain have come from India. But we have all got the same 
problem the world over in agriculture. To me the most amazing thing 
about this Conference so far has been that we have had to come from all 
comers of the w^orld to get the information, for example, that Mr. Dunning 
has given us while we have been here. Now wo cannot come here every 
year, and from what I have heard of Mr. Dunning he is not standing still 
where he is. We want to know what is happening, and what progress is 
being made in the various Provinces. I can assure you we will very 
much welcome the formation of this central bureau. 

> 

The Hon. C. A. Dunning : The discussion this afternoon in the main 
has been typical of co-operative gatherings. Someone has offered to do 
something for us and we are willing to let them. The need is undoubted 
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surely. The question may well be asked, Is there something in existence 
already which can do this work just as well ? The International Institute 
at Rome has been mentioned. Without in any way depreciating the 
excellent work being done by that institute, may I be permitted to 
suggest that its work is entirely too varied in character already for it to 
be able to render to co-operative organisations, or would-be co-operators, 
the kind of service which such a clearing house as we are discussing could 
render ? 

Then Mr. Alexander threw out the suggestion that possibly the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance might fill the bill. Well, again it raised 
that old question as to the diversity of motive at present existing between 
producers’ and consumers’ co-operative effort, a diversity of motive 
which must exist until agricultural producers are well enough organised 
to meet industrial co-operative consumers on equal terms. There can 
be no agreement except between equals. We are not content to wag 
the tail of the industrial co-operative dog. I am one of those who look 
forward to the day when organised agricultural producers will be able to 
sit down at a table with the representatives of the organised co-operative 
consumers and there discuss what is a fair price for what the one needs 
and the other has to sell. I do not think the International Co-operative 
Alliance can do this service for us. It is specialised services we need. 
I wonder what would happen — ^perhaps Mr. Alexander would tell me — 
supposing a number of farmers in the province of Prince Edward Island, 
where the main money crop is potatoes, WTOte to the Co-operative Alliance 
and said : “ We are potato growers of Prince Edward Island and we 
want to organise co-operatively to get a better price for our potatoes.” 
Is it within the realm of reason that an industrial co-operative organisa- 
tion would be very closely interc*sted in helping to solve that problem, 
when day by day they arc trying to buy from the producers potatoes as 
cheaply as they can I ask that practical question. 

I think the Horace Plunkett Foundation will do this work admirably ; 
but I agree absolutely with Mr, Smith-Gordon that it will not mean very 
much if we just say, “ Yes, we will give you our blessing in doing this 
noble work for us, but that is about all we agree to do.” For what it is 
worth I will suggest to the Trustees of the Plunkett Foundation that 
corresponding memberships might be set up, open to all agricultural 
co-operative organisations in the Empire, corresponding memberships 
carrying with them two obligations ; first, the payment of a membership 
fc® — I am not going to suggest what the fee might be, it might have to be 
according to the nature and size of the Society ; second, to supply the 
Foundation with all information respecting the work being done by that 
particular member-Society, and from time to time to keep that informa- 
tion up to date, so that when anywhere a great need for co-operative 
organisation for marketing purposes arises, and somebody says, ‘‘ Where 
do we go from here ? ” the answer will be, “ Well, we can write to the 
Plunkett Foundation in London and find out what is being done with 
respect to the co-operative marketing of this commodity everywhere — 
we can get that information and look it over, study it carefully, not with the 
idea of being merely copy-cats, but exercising our own intelligence upon 
the methods used elsewhere with a view to applying the very best methods 
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in the solution of the problems arising out of our co-operative organisa- 
tion.” 1 hope that I may be able, when I go home, to interest a number 
of our co-operative organisations in Canada in taking such corresponding 
memberships. I feel sure Canadian co-operators generally will be ready 
and glad to work hand in hand, and I feel sure also they be willing to 

support the movement financially. 

(Resolution put and carried unanimously.) 
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Juvenile Organisation. 

Morning Session, Thursday, July 31st, 1924. 

Chairman: Mr. D£emod O’Brien. 

Subject : “ Juvenile Rural Organisation.” 

The Chairman : In his opening address Sir Daniel Hall touched on 
the question of the education of children in co-operative ideas, and whether 
it was a thing that the Ministry of Education could put on their regular 
syllabus, or whether it was a thing that the Government should touch 
at all. To me it seems that the whole idea of the co-operative spirit is 
so important and fundamental in any Christian community that I do 
not believe one can begin too young in getting some sort of idea of the 
communal spirit into the young people and organising them into groups. 
I do not know to what extent it is practicable and I think we shall 
probably get a great deal of enlightenment on this particular point from 
Mr. McKinncll, who has done such splendid work in Manitoba, and will 
now propose a Resolution. 

The Hon. W. C. McKinnell (Manitoba) : I am going to trv and give 
you an account of the Boys’ and Girk’ Club work, and why we have done 
it, in our Province. It has not spread over the whole Dominion ; 
Manitoba happens to have been the first province to take it up, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta have followed to a certain extent, and British 
Columbia a little. 

The idea of the boys’ and girls’ club is first of aU, co-operation. The 
boys and girls, though they run their own affairs, have got to depend 
upon the men and women in the community to help them along, and I 
can assure you that if they do not get the help of those men and women, 
big-hearted people, in just a little work, the boys’ and girls’ club will 
fail. I have seen all kinds, but I must say that in the West we do get 
99 times out of 100 the whole-hearted support of the people living in 
the community. 

The boys’ and girls’ club is under the inspector of the district. The 
boys and girls elect their President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer 
and Directors. (I ought perhaps to remind you that in our schools 
the boys and girls are not segregated, they sit side by side in the same 
rooms.) Besides having this election work, they elect some of the men 
and women in the district to be honorary members of the club. After 
they have got it going they are assisted by the Government to the extent 
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that the Government supplies them with what we call a i)roject, and this 
project defines the different things which these boys and girls can do. 
This work can be taken up by any boy or girl in the school over ten 
years of age, and up to one year after leaving school, so it gives any boy 
or girl who is leaving school a chance to continue. The general idea 
is to work along the linos laid down by the Department, compete with 
one another, and have a Fair in the Fall to show off the goods. For 
example, take hogs. Any boy belonging to a boys’ and girls’ club 
can go into any Chartered Bank in the Province of Manitoba and on his 
own note of hand can borrow money to buy one or two hogs. All he 
has to do is to sign a paper to say that he will look after that hog accord- 
ing to the directions received from the Department of Agriculture ; 
that is the only thing he must do. I do not know of a single case in 
which a boy has fallen down. When 1 tell you that there were 2,035 
of these hogs shown at the Fairs last Fall, you can easily imagine quite 
a lot of hogs are taken up in this manner. 

One of the chief advantages in this project — and also in the project 
of poultry, potatoes, and other things — is that they are improving the 
breeds in those districts, they are instructing the xx^ople with the idea 
of getting and keeping better stock. At the same timt^ they are lc*arning 
to be business men. They do their business through a Bank, they have 
to keep track of every bit of food they put into those pigs, state when they 
feed them, what they feed them with. It teaches them self-reliance if 
it teaches them nothing else. We eliminate as far as possible any assist- 
ance or helj) from the parents. It has occasionally crept in, but we try 
to keep it out and we i^ut the whole thing on the boy or girl. 

For calf raising they either purchase the calves or have them given 
to them ; they show other things and get a little prizes money togt»thcr, 
and invest it in a calf. They show it at the J<^air in the Fall, and if it is a 
champion calf it goes to the big Winter Fair in Manitoba, at uliich it 
competes with perhaps 100 or 200 other i)oys’ calves. One boy, young 
1'’ate of Warren, showed the champion calf last wintiT and reciuved for 
that calf 078 dollars. The prizes are good ; they are put up by the big 
business firms, the packing houses and banks, and the packing house 
generally buys the prize calf at a v€Ty large value. The shorthorn that 
got the best prize at the? Winter Fair last winter weighed 1,130 lbs., uliicli 
was what we call pretty good baby ” even out in the West. The boys 
and girls learn also canning, poultry-keeping, gardening, b(‘e-keeping, 
potato-growing, dyeing — ^for in the West most people do their own work, 
and must know how to make and dye their clothes. To learn all these 
different things is of im*stimable value to the children of the Province. 

We have at the pre^sent time 213 Clubs in Manitoba with 32,500 
members, and though we have 2,000 schools and only 213 clubs you must 
understand that one club may })C the centre of several schools. Generally 
five or six schools enter into one club. When the Fairs are held in the 
Fall the Government, if the boys and girls have worked under their 
project, sometimes put up 50 ])er cent, of the prize money ; the other part 
of the prize money is raised by the school district, the municipality, or by 
subscriptions from people who are interested. 1 would like to give just 
a few particulars of the exhibits that were shown at our Fairs last Fall. 
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I have already told you of the hogs ; there were 1,040 calves, 220 sheep 
216 colts, 603 poultry, 12,539 vegetables and 1,444 weeds. (The subject 
of weeds is one of the finest we can teach. Many fanners out in our 
country do nob know anything about weeds, whether they are noxious 
or harmful or harmless. The boys’ and girls’ club teaches the members 
to observe, so that a boy or girl walking along in the or^nary way and 
routine of life observes a thing and knows what it is. There is hardly a 
boy or girl in a rural district that cannot tell you the name of every bird 
as Mon as they see it.) In the sewing class at the Fair we had 9,475 
exhibits, consisting of nearly all garments. Many and many a woman, 
a farmer’s wife, miles away from a town, perhaps 100 miles from the 
nearest railway, has to make her own clothes and those of her children 
and is making a bad job of it. That is one of the things that wo are trying 
to teach our girls— ^ssmaking. Then we had 4,880 panning exhibit^ 
54,263 school exhibits, all work done during the school year. Poultry 
clubs had from 50 to 240 exhibits in the one Fair, and all these fowl 
were thoroughbred. 

The Government supj»lie8 judges for these Fairs ; a man to judge the 
livestock and a woman to judge the domestic manufactures, the baking- 
cakes and bread and all those sort of things. But one of the best things 
about these Faire is that, attached to every exhibit, is a little book in 
which the exhibitor has to describe in his own handwriting how the work 
has been done. If it is growing potatoes, they have to describe when 
they planted them, where they obtaine<l the seed, how many times they 
had to spray them, when they dug them, the weight they sowed, the 
weight they received, and the numbers of times they cultivated during 
the year. Whether it is canning or anything else, that history has to be 
appended to the article. Accounts, too, have to be kept ; the money all 
goes through the boys and girls’ ofiicers and the account is sent in to the 
auditor once a year. The clubs hold public meetings, the country clubs 
especially, for which there is a nominal charge of 6 or 10 cents to come 
in, where they have speakers from among themselves to describe some 
bird or some weed or something that they have done. 'They hold sports • 
they do all the work themselves, and any profit goes into the treasury 
of the club. You can easily see that there is often a fund in the treasury, 
and they use this fund usually for procuring registered seed of eveiw 
description, and registered sittings of eggs and distributing them in the 
dwtoct in which they live. One Club very close to me distributed 130 
sitting, all pure bred eggs, last year ; others have purchased potatoes ; 
some districts run to one thing and some to another. 

• There is one other thing I consider is one of the best things in the club 
movement and that is the demonstration work. In 1918 the Government 
took up the idea of demonstration. At one of the Fairs that was held in 
the City of Winnipeg a demonstration was called ; boys and girls who 
had been taking an active interest in any one project were invited to 
come in at the expense of some of the big corporatio ns who had put u ]3 
the money, and demonstrate in public what they could do. In that year 
oidy 16 answered the call, and though they demonstrated canning, 
milking, and a few other things, they did it all without having to explain 
what they were doing and how they did it. The fallacy of that was seen, 
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and the next year the Government sent out literature to every school in 
the province asking the school teachers to start a demonstration team. 
Lots of the school teachers did not have time ; sometimes they did not 
have the ability ; but there was always some big-hearted womem or man 
who took upon themselves the training of these children. Then the 
Government sent round extension workers who looked over the work 
that these schools were doing, got the teams into central places, eliminated 
a certain number of them, and then the best teams were brought into the 
city. Instead of simply demonstrating, as they did their work they 
had to tell the people what they were doing, how they did it, and why 
they did it. Then, as soon as they were finished with the demonstration, 
the people in the hall were allowed to ask them questions of detail, and 
they had to stand up and were examined, as you might say, by the 
audience as to why they were doing this work. Poultry-keeping was 
one of the subjects ; the boys showed i)eople why one fowl is better than 
another and why one breed is better than another, how to know why 
one fowl was incapable of laying as many eggs as another fowl, and all 
that sort of thing. Curing bacon, preparing bacon right from the stye 
to the table, bees and honey, dj^eing textiles, care of the baby, canning, 
bread, drt'ssmaking, milk and milk products—these are the chief things ; 
but there is nothing they cannot take up if they like. No more than 
three arc allowed to form a team and not less than 2 ; the boys and girls 
enter into this in separate teams to a very large extent. 

Last I'all 07 champion teams of Manitoba ca»me into the City of 
Winniix'g and demonstrated. Not only were their exjie* if ;es })aid, but 
they were entertained and receivi‘d medals for the w ork they had clone. I 
have seen a girl 12 years old get up and fa,ce 300 men and women at a hall 
in the Royal Alexander Hotel in Winnipt‘g. i have seen boys and girls 
do it time after time. In tlu* rural districts at one season of the year 
every boy and girl has to demonstrate before aU the in ople in the district 
and you get all the fathers and mothers there*, and other ]xoidc come 
because the fathers and mothers come, and c^verybody sees how youth is 
progressing. The ])oy and the girl also have a greater interest in the farm 
if they are h'aniing how to do the fai-m work. The boy tells his father how' 
the things should be done, and the father pooh-poohs the idea that the 
boy can t(‘ach him, but when the boy is using modem metluxls to raise 
a hog, and the hog is doing better than his father’s, then tJu* father sits 
up and takes notice. It is wonderful, since the boys’ and girls’ club work 
has com(^ into our Province, hoAv farming has improved. It migJxt have 
improved anyw'ay, but we consider it is due in a large lueasinx* to the 
influence of the club work. 

The boj’^s and girls leani the art of observation, of concentration, of 
public speaking, and they arc trying to become useful members of society. 
We believe that by giving them an interest in the local coniiuunity we 
stopjhng the influx into the cities. In conclusion, I will show you that 
the boys’ and girls’ club w^ork is doing more. Wt* have a Goveriimenb in 
the Province that was elected for economy ; we were all out for economy' 
and in the first session the question of cutting down the grant of some 
30,000 dollars to the boys’ and girls’ club w^ork in the Province was brouglit 
up by the Government. Every man on the Government benches and in 
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the Opposition tried to be on his feet at once to stop it. I do not know 
of a man in the Legislature who is not behind the boys’ and girls’ club 
work ; most of them are rural men, but even the men from the cities had 
seen the work they were doing, and supported it. 

I have now only to submit the following Resolution : — 

THAT the attention of agricultural co-operators throughout the 
Empire be directed to the matter of assisting in the d('v^elop- 
ment of Juvenile Agricultural Clubs in rural areas as a means 
of educating rural children in the principles and practice of 
agricultural co-operation. 

Mr. P. B. Tustin (Young Farmers’ Clubs, England) : I can heartily 
endorse all my friend Mr. SicKinnell, has just told you, because 1 had 
a rtisidence of some 10 y('ars in the province of Manitoba myself. I am not 
going to repeat what he told you, but I am going to show you that the 
start, of th(^ Young Farmers’ Club movement in England, as it is to-day, 
is duo to th(‘ inspiration and tJie work which I saw done in Manitoba. 

The first club was started in England in 1921 ; it was not started by a 
co-operative society, but by the firm with which I was associated who 
had a factory in Devonshire ; they wanted to gi't a larger supply and a 
cleaner supply for that factory, and as I was advising them on the millc 
problem, I said, “ Start a Young Farmers’ Clul) ; that is the best way 
to do it.” When 1 first w<‘nt down to the village of Hemyock in Devonshire, 
I was told by people who thought they know, “ You will never do it in 
England ; these village children arc not like your Canadian and American 
boys and girls.” I saw a gc'iitleman who took a great deal of interest 
in local affairs, and h(» said, " Mr. Tustin, I do not want to throw a wet 
cloth on your proposition, but you have chosen the worst place on God’s 
green earth to start anything of tliis kind.” Well, on arriving at the 
school there were only 13, a most unlucky number ; I ])ut the proposition 
forward and got eight who signified their intention of joining a club if it 
was formed. We left it open to the end of the week ; it was to be no less 
than 10 and no more than 20 ; at the end of the week we had 22. 

I’hcse youngsters first formed their own 0)mmittee. We impressed 
upon them fn>in start to finish, it is your club, you have to run it. They 
elected fmm among themselves a Chairman, Secrc^tary and Treasurer. 
They dc(;ided on what type of aiiimals they were to go in for ; in this 
particular instance it was calv(\s, and 22 shorthorn calves were sent for 
distribution. Cn the day the calves arrived they wore judged on points 
by .the bc\st cattle judge of that breed in the locality, and they were drawn 
for by the members. Thc^y took the calves home and a book was given to 
them in which to keep their record weight of animals and what feed they 
rt»ceive. They had a small advisory committee, consisting in that case 
of the Factory Manager, a jirominent local farmer and the schoolmaster. 
They set the price of feed from the local price list, the idea being that no 
youngster can put a very low price on his feed to show that he has 
raised his animal very economically. At the end of the year the animals 
are brought in and judged again by the same judge, if it is possible, on 
points again. Prizes are awarded for the greatest number of points over 
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the original score — ^not necessarily for the best animal of the lot. Prizes 
are also given for the best kept records. 

There were 13 people at the first mec^ting. The second time I went down 
to the Club, they said a lot more people were wanting to join. I told them 
they had got their club membership, and suggested that they should open 
open an associate membership, ballot on everybody who applies for 
membership, and charge them 2s. 6d. or 5s. for the privilege of belonging 
to the Club. That ticlded these youngsters immensely ; they immediately 
started to ballot on their uncles and aunts, and mothers and fathers, 
and anybody they could rope in and touch for their 2s. 6d. The next 
time 1 went down tht^re they had 150 associate members in the Club. 
1 went to give a lecture on Canadian methods and was surprised to find 
I had an audience of over 400 farmers ; they came in char-a-bancs from 
all over the country. 

That was the beginning. Every year for the last three years w'e have 
had an international competition for judging dairy calves in this country 
to comi^ete for a gold cup given by the “ Daily Mail.” Tlui American 
team that comes over is the pick of about 140,000 boys ; tliey have a 
county (jonipetition in every county in the Union, they then have a »Stato 
Competition in every Static and finally tlu'y have an inter-Stato 
tion at the National Dairy sliow, and the winners are sent over here to 
visit our Royal Agricultural JShow. The Daily Mail ” put up a gold 
cup to see if could make' a good showing. We have only about 40 or 
50 clubs running and only about 12 or 13 calf clubs ; out of these we had 
to pick somt'body to go against the pick of 140,000 boys and girls. Well, 
every year the British Dairy Farmers’ Association here at our Dairy 
Siiow have put up medals for competition for stock-judging of dairy 
cows betAVt*en our Clubs, and wo took three that gained the highest points 
to go up against the American tt'am — this year, curiously enough, thn^e 
girls— four girls came out on the to]) at the Dairy Show. Out of a possibU^ 
2,000 ]i()ints our girls were only 08 ])oints behind, and om* of our girls 
took third place. 

Last year Sir Robert Sanders, the Minister of Agriculture, cam<‘ down 
to Hemyock where \ve had a Show and distributed the Club prizes. Tbc 
boy in the Chair was 12 years old, freckled face, red hair and his ears out 
at right angles ; but b(^ w'as a bright boy, and he introdiieod tiu* Minister 
of Agriculture with a most charming speech. We had a little giil from 
Lougli borough in Leicestershire who belongs to our Calf Club, 13 years 
old, who had won a place in the team that was going to ( -anada through 
the kindness of Sir Henry Thornton of the Canadian National Railways 
and Mr. Beattie of the Canadian Pacific, and 1 said to this girl, “ 
look here Joan, the Minister of Agriculture is coming hero lo-day and I 
want you to say something.” She said, “ All liglit, Mr. Tustin, what 
shall I say ? ” I said, “ Well, 1 leave that entirely to you, but do not 
drag it out longer than about five minutes.” When the Chairman called 
on her to speak she said : “ Ladk»s and Gentlemen. 1 am very glad 
indeed that I joined tHer Calf Club, because^ although I am a fanner’s 
daughter, before I joined the Club I never realised how many interesting 
things there were to be learned on a farm. I am very proull of the fact 
.that I have won my Club prize. I am very proud of the fact also that 1 
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have won this wonderful trip to Canada. And there is something else I 
am proud of, and that is that I beat my own father in open competition 
at the Loughborough Show this year. Now, people tell us agriculture 
docs not pay. Well, all 1 have got to say about it is this. It is up to us 
young fanners to learn all that we possibly can about better farming, so 
that when we take the reins into our hands, we shall not make a mess of 
it.” And then she sat down. 

We had three girls in a Club in Kingsclero whose father died, and these 
three girls and their mother were left ; they had two small farms, and 
it was at a time when everything connected with land and farming was 
bad. The mother wanted to sell the farms. The girls said, “ No, 
Mother, do not sell them ; we will see what we can do with them.” I have 
been told by thc^ Secretary of the Club there that these girls run this farm 
better than their father had done ; th(‘y are doing the supervising work 
and they are applying modern scientific methods. 

Here is another instance from a Club we started in Sussex. Three 
boys who had a horrible reputation round that part of the country 
wanted to join the Club. The lady who was promoting the Club was 
doubtful about it. I said, ‘‘ W(»ll, you know a boy has got to do something 
in a place lik(^ tliis just to (exercise his vitality ; give them a chance, they 
eamiot barm the CUub, and if they do not behave themselves they can bo 
turnecl out.” Th(‘S(‘ three boys took prizes in that Club ; tlu^y are th (5 
best lik('d boys in the Club and are always willing to help and advise 
the others. 

I had anotlK'r cas(\ A little boy of G years old ciied the day the calves 
wen? distributed at one C)lub and said he did so want to join. His grand- 
father (lame to the h(*ail of tiie firm that was promoting the Clul), and 
said, “ Can’t you do anything to get my grandchild in that Club ; itviU 
break liis lu'art if he cannot get in.” So I said, Well, if the 
members of the Club ballot Jiim in, 1 have nothing more* to say ; he cjan 
become a member.” liecame a mtunber, and for three years he has 
won the first prize. He* goes out in the morning witli a chair with the 
back broken off, he is a lillli* chap, stands on the chair ; and grooms the 
calf himself. It is wonde»rful wiiat that boy lias dom^. 

The Government has always given us, as far as lay in their | 3 ow(‘r, the 
fullest possible siipjiort. They could not get money from the Treasury, 
but now tliey have under consideration the question of taking over ancl 
sponsoring the whole movement, which is as it should be ; it should be 
associated with the Government and brought more closely into relation- 
ship with the schools and agricultural education throughout the country. 
If that is done this movement will advance by leaps and bounds in this 
country. Mr. McKinnell told you that they had only 400 members in 
Manitoba in 1913 ; the last report I had the pleasure of reading said they 
had over 32,000 members. Tliat is in a province with a population of 
something less than two millions, so you can estimate the possibilities in 
this country with its large population. It gives me very great pleasure 
to second this Resolution because it is my firm <)pinion that there is no 
movement that Avill confe^r so much benefit on the people living on the 
farms. 
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Miss E. A. Pratt (Ministry of Agriculture, England) : I think it is 
public property that \vc had a conference at the Ministry a little while 
ago on this subject. We got together a number of organisations inter- 
ested in this movement and we asked them to consider the futuie of the 
movement in this country. There was a very general feeling that it ought 
to be taken over and supervised by the Ministry. Well, the Ministry is 
considering the matter at present, and 1 tliink favourably ; but we have 
not as yet any certain information, and as an official it is rather difficult 
for me to say anything more about it. The ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ under whose 
auspices the movement has hitherto been in England, has been very 
geneixius ; so have the Breed Societies. I think Mr Tustin will agree that 
the Clubs are generally self-supporting. The Club is generally formed 
nowadays where some local patron advances money for the jiurpose of 
stock which is subsequently repaid when the sale of .the animal comes 
about, but of course Breed hJocicties and the “ Daily Mail ” have made 
handsome donations. 

As in this country we draw a lot of inspiration from the past, so in- 
evitably the newer countries have a more forward outlook and perhaps a 
mom hopeful attitude which renders them, I think, specially sympathetic 
to the needs and requirements of the young. [ think this movement is 
particularly interesting because it has come to us from the newer lands 
The movement began in the United States, “ under the auspices of the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell University, as a development from 
nature-study lessons.” By 1910 the Cornell Farm Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs had an aggregate niembemhip of about 75,000, and the Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet, through which the movement was largely dirt)cted, 
was distiibuted to about 7,000 teachers and school commissioners. 
Similar progress was made in other States, and in 1912 the Federal 
Department of Agriculture supi)lementcd State aid by a grant of 4,600 
dollars. Federal financial support has not only been maintained, but 
steadily increased, and reached, in round figures, 105,000 dollars in the 
year 1920-21. The nec(»ssity for incmased food production stimulated 
this movement during the War, and at the present time the development 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs forms an important part of what 
is known as “ Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics ” in the United States. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the 33 States Colleges of Agriculture*, co-operate in this work, which is 
carru‘d on through a very comi>letc^ county organisation. 

This fonn of practical agricultural education for young pcjople is 
therefore part of a larger whole, and boys and girls appear to be par- 
ticipating increasingly with adults in carrying out common programnles 
of work. I would like to direct your attention speciaUy to that 
for a moment. In 1920, 5,043 standard clubs existed in the U.S.A. and 
over 3,000 “ Community programmes ” (embodying special farm and 
home interests of men and wx)mcn, boys and girls in a given locality) 
were developed. Withoqt necessarily suggesting the movement here will 
follow on similar lines, it is interesting to note the progress made, par- 
ticularly this development of the co-operative spirit in the matter of 
the community programme in which all help in the community — men, 
women, boj^s and girls. 
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The thing that strikes one from the co-operative side is this : tho 
very way in which the clubs are estal>lished has an interest for co-opera- 
tors. The patron is secured, the Advisory Committee is set up, and, in 
any given locality where your club is formed you have individuals inter- 
ested and prepared to help. Your patron is generally a prominent 
agriculturist in the neighbourhood ; your Advisory Committee, farmers 
and parents. There you are getting a certain amount of co-operation 
between the different generations in agriculture. 

Secondly, I would like to say I have been stmek by the keenness of the 
people on the Advisory Committee, as well as by the keenness of the Club 
meml)ers ; 1 visited a Club a short time ago and the Advisory Committee 
and all the members were organising entertainments to raise funds for 
the extension of the Club’s activities. The Club wins jmzes and enlists 
the services of the agricultural organiser and the members of the staff 
and the members of the staff of the nearest agricultural college', so you 
have a kind of extended co-operation as soon as the C lub is formed. 

Thirdly, you get a very valuable training in community spirit at these 
we^ekly and fortnightly meetings which are held by the Club members. 
I have been present at several of thes(‘ meetings, particularly at the Club 
mentioned by Mr. Tustin, the first one that was started, the one at 
Hemyock. It is really very impressive to see the way these young people 
manage the business side of the meeting, but I think it is perhaps t'V(*n 
more impressive to study the way in which they are prepared to 2 K)o 1 
their knowledges They pass on information about feeding and ration- 
ing, about the care of the stock. 

The fourth point is that the clubs are very valuable as a means of 
indirectly promoting agricultural co-operation as between men and women, 
siiKje the membership of the Club is oi)en to girls on exactly the same terms 
as to boys. The general public do not always appreciate the very big 
stake that women have in agriculture. J was looking up the figures the 
other day and I found that in 1923 there were more than 59,000 women 
returned as permanent w’ork( rs in agriculture', that was over and above 
the 43,000 women who w'ert^ returned as casual workers. 

Lastly there is a point, Avhich Mr. Tustin has already raised, that of 
international co-operation. That trip to Canada which has already been 
mentioned was a very wonderful experience for the four girls and the four 
boys who went from our own Young Farmers’ Clubs. In an effort like 
this then' is a lot of give and take and a lot of knowledge passed on, 
and in agriculture as in other things I suppose we want better international 
understanding, so that seems another direction in which the Clubs can 
be useful. 

[At this point the speaker read a letter from a boy who is the seen'tary 
of a Young Farmers’ Club which had just been formed at an agricultural 
college, in order to illustrate the lines on which these clubs are being run]. 

I should just like to say in conclusion that then', an^ many other valuable 
aspects of these clubs. For instance, they afford a good training in 
business methods. They constitutes an admirabks form of general 
agricultural education, for they evoke an intelligent interest in every 
phase of rural life. Wherever a Club has been founded there has been 
an increased demand for agricultural education. People who join want to 
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go to farm institutes and colleges and want to know more and more about 
agricultural education. These clubs, too, form a most admirable training 
in social co-opi^ration. One of the disadvantages of country life is that 
feeling of isolation for young x)eople, and these meetings of the Club do 
form quite a social event in this young village life. To many of the meet- 
ings I have attended members have walked four or five miles. They 
form an interesting feature* of village life, from the social as well as the 
agricultural point of view. 

Mr. Gilbert White (United Dairies’ Calf Club) : Last year 1 was Chair- 
man of the Kingsclere Pig Club, and also a nu mbtT of a Calf Club, but as I 
am now ovi*r 181 am unfortunately too old to continue in that Club. The 
idea of th(» Clubs is to increase agricultural education and confer social 
benefits on tlio district, and in the locality of Kingsclere the Club ha 
acconqilished this. It has also helped to improve the livestock there by in- 
troducing a better breed of farm animal. Our Club at Kingsclere was 
promoted by the United Dairies about three years ago, and Mr. Tustin was 
the organiser. Since that time the movement has inert'ased so much that 
there are 40 of these clubs in England to-day. Personally it has been of 
advantage* to me, as it has given me very much bettor views of dairy farm- 
ing in this country, and 1 have* learned lots of things about calf -roaring 
and xfig-kecpirig which I should otherwise never have known. Through 
these clubs 1 was given an opportunity of going for the six months’ 
trip to Canada. 

()ur Club at Kingsclere* is in a very good position financially as wo have 
several means of getting money, such as giving concerts and entertain- 
ments. We ge*t money also by allowing associate membe*rs to join ; 
these members attend the Club mootings and lectures. I am sure you 
will agree with me when I say that this Club movement should never 1)0 
allowed to dro]). 

Mr. Norman (Irish A.O.S.) : I have much j)lea8ure in suxqMuting the 
resolution which is before the Conference. I do so not only because of 
the (*xcellent leasons which wc^ have heard given by Mr. McKinncll, 
Mr. Tustin and Mr. Gilbert White, but because of a reason which is 
X)erliaps entirely differiuit in its outlook from those which we have heard. 
If it is important for us as co-oxx)rators to keep close to the club movement, 
it is, from our point of view, equally important that the club movement 
should kee]) close to us. 1 would say that wherever there Ls an effective 
co-operative society run in the right sjiirit by the right people with the 
light obj(*ctives, that co-operative society should be in the closest 
possible touch with the local clul). 1 should like to see the co-ojierative 
societies develop the clubs. I should like to see the club movement-ir- 
I do not say captured — but I do say infect(*d, with the princqiles and the 
spirit of the co-operative movement everywhere. 

Let us go back to what it is that wc are all trying to do. The object 
as 1 understand it, of agricultural co-operation is not nu'rely the produc- 
tion of better jiroduce and the marketing of that through a moio efficient 
system, but it is to build tip a better rural civilisation over those xiarts of 
the world which arc represented in this Conference. 1 feel where co-opera- 
tion breaks do^\^l, and when it breaks down, it breaks down for a psycho- 
logical reason. Wc have had a great deal of talk at this Conference 
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about loyalty. All loyalty I suppose is contingent ; but where you have 
the right spirit and the cnlightment which conies out of the study of the 
subject, the loyalty which is evoked is less contingent than the kind of 
loyalty which looks only to make profits. It is not always easy to teach 
this to the middle-aged or even to youth, but it is comparatively easy 
if you get them in time to teach it to children and the young people. 

As 1 look at the future of the co-operative movement, I set no limits 
at all to what may be done either in the urban movement or the rural 
movement. I feel that we ought to regard ourselves as out for the salvage 
of civilisation. Everyone knows what is behind war, what is behind 
revolution, what is behind the clash between nations ; it is nearly always 
an economic drive — it may be obscured, but it is there. Two methods 
are before humanity for continuing the protection of civilisation ; individ- 
ualism is one of them, and I think every co-operator agrees with me that 
individualism is played out. Socialism is another method, and Socialism 
has not been played in, and so far as the farmer is concerned, I do not 
think it is ever going to be played in. In co-operation, which some 
people regard as a half-way house to Socialism, it seems to me that we 
have got to hold the best of both methods, both individualism and 
Socialism. We arc trying to make a synthesis of them. 

Now although this is perhaps very abstract reasoning and would l)e 
better, you would say, addressed to middle-aged or University audiences, 
than to people in village clubs, 1 hold that translated into the terms of 
young minds and put before young minds, that idc^al can and will develop, 
if you develop side by side with it the business instinct for better farming. 
If you add to that the idea of bettt*r living, which we are indirectly 
considering this morning, I do think that you stand some chance of 
making the world co-operative, and therefore making it for the first time 
civilised. 

Dr. C. H. MiiiKS : (National Institute of Psychology) : The dis- 
cussion this morning has been most interesting to me, especially 
from a psychological point of view. If you have followed the speeches 
that have been given you will find that psychology has been used the 
whole way through. In dealing with the formation of thesis clubs, in 
fact right through agriculture, and co-operative agriculture in particular, 
the und(Tstanding of the human factor is at the base of success in the 
work. 

One point or two I would specially like to mention. In the formation 
of these clubs an appeal is made to a certain type of temperament and 
disposition, and it is evidently responded to very thoroughly and with 
very great success. I would like to ask if measures are being taken to 
interest other types which must be present amongst the rural boy and 
girl poi)ulation. I would like to refer to the work which has been done 
along psychological lines by Dr. Cyril Burt. He has made a psychological 
survey of the mentality and the disposition of school children in the 
London area, and in that survey many interesting facts have come out. 
We have practically in the London area what we could call a sample 
population, with every type of interest and ability amongst those children. 
I think it w'ould be found that if some of the facilities which these village 
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children have had could be also given to some of these London children ; 
they would be only too glad to welcome the opportunity of getting away 
from the town surroundings into much more congenial sunx)undings. 
Perhaps on the other hand, there are some of the country children who 
would find greater scope in the towns. In order to determine whether 
some distribution or reconstruction of that kind could be obtained, or 
whether the work of these clubs could l)e still further extended, Dr. 
Burt has suggested that an enquiry should be made in the County 
Schools of a similar character to that w hich is l;eing carried out in the 
London schools, and on the basis of that a scht^me advanced by which 
it would be possible to give vocational advice to those childrt'n who are 
leaving school and taking u]i their life’s work. I think that everyone 
will agree that some of the greatest hardships and misc'rics in this world 
are caused by people taking ni) occupations for which they an^ not 
particularly fitted. If the clubs and rural organisations could assist 
in this better placement of children, I feel sure that a very great advantage 
would accrue to those who were advised in this way. 

I may say that this method is rather beyond thc^ stage of theory. It 
has been applied in industry, and the Institute w-hich 1 represent has 
carried out some very interesting work in this connection. Already it 
is now possible to state definitely w^hether a boy has sufficient mechanical 
ability and interests to give a fair chance of his becoming a success as 
an engineer, or w’hcther, for instance, a girl is fitted and suit<*d tempera- 
mentally and mentally and physically for taking up work such as dress- 
making or clerical work. If that kind of advice could be extended — 
and we hope to extend it very much in futui’e years — to include the 
interests of the rural children, I feel sure that a very great step towards 
the improvement of rural conditions will have been made. 

Mr. Nugent Harms : The question this morning is one of the most 
important the Conference has discussed. The future of the nation will 
depend on how the genius of the juvi nilo is directed. My work for the 
last 20 years has taken me up and down this country of ours, and my 
post-War experiences of rural England are startling to a degreec. I find 
that the post-War juvenile is an entirely different proi^osition from the 
pre-War juvenile. Almost everywhere I go I find the thing that is reaUy 
worrying the people in authority is how to tackle the juvenile problem. 
This is not a Government question, this is not in particular an organisa- 
tion question. This is a question for the home. You go to a little country 
like Denmark where you have the co-operative spirit interwoven into 
their rural life. Where is thSit co-operative spirit established ? In the 
homes of the people. How ? Through one of the most remarkable 
systems in rural education in the world, starting in the elementary 
school ? Yes, but first the childnm are taught the principles of co- 
operation in their homes. Three weeks ago 1 was in Denmark, and one 
of the questions I always asked the mothers was, “ How' are the children 
being looked after in the Danish homes ? ” I saw one particularly keen- 
loolmg boy, I asked what school he went to, and I was told. “ How 
many days does he attend school ? ” “ Three days in each week.” 

I said “ Why only three days ? ” and was told “ Oh, we mothers like to 
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have our children in the homes ; if they are going every day to the 
school then we lose contact with them, and we want the children to be 
part and parcel of the home life, and brought up in the spirit of co- 
operation at home.” That is the secret training ground of the co-opera- 
tive spirit, and these children grow up keen co-operators. 

Now, how to tackle this problem ? I see the leaders of that groat move- 
ment, the Women’s Institutes, here this morning ; I would ask them to 
realise their responsibility towards this problem. We must work out a 
scheme for the reconstruction of our rural life on club lines, and in any 
scheme an interlocking system is absolutely vital. Otherwise, what 
happens ? At 14 years of age the children leave the elementary school, 
it is two years before they can join the adult club in the villages, and 
during the two most vital years of their lives they are getting wrong 
impressions, and all the impressions they got in the elementary schools 
going to the four winds. There must be some sort of linking up so as to 
have complete continuance in our scheme of rural regeneration and 
reconstruction. 

Miss Pkatt : With regard to the gap in the case of the country boy, 
between the age of 14 and 16, there Ls really no institution that meets 
his case, and it is a very serious point. I think it is generally kno\vTi 
that the Board of Education is trying now in certain country schools to 
give what they call a rural bias to education ; there is a certain amount 
of school gardening done and a certain amount of care of live stock. 
Then the boy or girl leaves school at the age of 14, they break off that 
little bit of education which had just been l^gun, and the farm institutes 
and other institutions are not open to them until they reach the age of 16. 
One reason for the feeling that this Young Farmers’ movement should 
be extended is because among other things it does to a certain extent 
meet the case of the country boy or girl between the age of 14 and 16. 


(Resolution put and carried unanimously.) 
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fetter Living. 


Afternoon Session, Thursday, July 31st, 1924. 

Chairman : Dame Meriel Talbot, D.B.E. 

Subject : “ Rural Community Organisation for Better Living.” 

Dame Meriel Talbot, D.B.E. : I felt greatly honoured when I was 
invited to come and take the Chair to-day in connection Avith this very 
important Conference. The chief reason I imagine for my j)Tt\sonce here 
is that we arc increasingly realising the important part which women 
play in the rural life of every country of the world. We know how our 
own big movement, the Women s Institutes, came in the first instance from 
the Dominion of Canada. In that country to-day there is an ever- 
increasing and extended rural organisation of women both in connection 
with the Women’s Institutes of Canada and with the organised women 
farmers. The development also in Australia is beginning in an interesting 
manner ; they have started what they call the Country Women’s 
Association in the States of both Queensland and New South Wales. 
These countries ix'cognisi' as fully as our own Government does, the great 
importance of women in agricultural develojimcnt and co-o]X3ration. 

Wi^ all welcome the signs, which this Conference demonstrates pre- 
eminently, that our urban-bound eyes are opened, and that no longer 
as a nation an^ simply thinking of the interests of the town-dwellers. 
We are realising what it is for our nation to have a people who are content 
with the production of food in the countryside, and in all this work we 
are convinced that we want the co-operation of men and women togi^ther 
so as to secure real true agricultural co-oi)eration as a wholt^. 

Miss Grace Hadow (Oxfordshire Rural Community Committee) : To 
a village woman who has been sitting through this Conference, listcming 
with very great attention and very great interest, one or two questions 
arise. Is it any use getting the best possible system of credit, the best 
possible scheme for co-operative marketing, if you do not produce any- 
thing, and can you produce unless you have got labour ? I do not know 
how it is in other countries, but in England before the War one of the 
very serious problems before us was the fact that the best of the young 
men and the young women emigrated from the country to the towns — 
and I do not think you can wonder at it, when you consider the conditions 
of life in a country village before the War. Our boys left school in my own 
part of the w^orld — ^many of them became half-timers at 11 — ^they left 
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school at 14. What sort of provision was there for any kind of intellectual 
stimulus ? An occasional village concert, and such opportunities as the 
local public house afforded ; that was all. What was the life of women ? 
Think of the monotony of existence in a lonely cottage or farm. 
The men go out — ^they have their work which brings them in contact 
with others. The woman has her work, a certain amount of variety, 
but il do< s not vary as much as one could wish. And the younger women 
went — and where the younger women go the younger men occasionally 
show a tendency to follow. 

During the War the women left behind were faced with two questions 
in i)articular. Their patriotic feeling was aroused as that of the men had 
been ; they wanted their opi^rtunity of serving their country. They 
had to look after their famihes and their houses in conditions of very 
great difficulty. How were they to serve their cmmtry and carry 
on theur daily life ? One of the things wc suffered from in our village life 
was the way in which it was split up into little competitive parties ; 
Church could not speak to Chapel, Chapel could not speak to Church, 
Red did not know Blue, Blue did not know Yellow. You could not deal 
with the grocer whose religion or political convictions differed from your 
own. Thesis difficulties of war-time brought us together because of a 
common need among women of all Parties and sections. Just at that 
time theii^ came to us, as so many good things have come, from Canada, 
the inspiration of Women’s Institutes. 

The Women’s Institute admits every woman in the villager on equal 
terms, simply because she is a village woman. We all pay the same sub- 
scription. We all have one. vote. Wc manage our own money affairs 
wc decide what our contribution is going to be towards the larger move- 
ment outside our own village— for our institutes are bound together 
not only in the village but in the county. Every county in England 
almost, and every one in Wales, has its federated group of Women’s 
Instituhss, and the Counties arc bound together in a great national 
fedtTation. 

We began in the first place by discussing with each other perfectly 
simple things, such as how to get the necessary food, how to make our 
cakes Avithout flour or sugar or currants, how to make stocking toj)s into 
vests for children and so on. In doing that we learned for the first time 
how to pool such knowledge as we had and such knowledge as other 
people could give* us. Wc acquired the habit of talking things over 
together, working together, of seeing what common interests we had, 
and how far it Avas possible to combine for them. We started about ten 
years ago, and we have at the present moment over 3,000 branches in 
England and Wales. We arc growing at the rate of about an institute* a 
day. 

Anyone who know^s English country life know^s that you cannot drive 
English country women into an asscxiiiation of this kind unless they 
really think it is going to be of some use to them. They are finding out 
its usefulness. We are only at the beginning of understanding the uses 
to which we can put it. We began, as I say, with simple matters of 
household economy ; before we kneAA' where wo AA^ere, we found ourselves 
compelled to take an interest in questions of Parish government, local 
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government, government generally. The women met together to talk 
over these matters of the education of their cliildnm, matters of public 
health, and so on, and they arc' beginning to find, that they have 
got power, they are beginning to find, as the farmers have found 
in other countries, that by co-operation they can improve their business, 
they can market their goods in a way they could not otherwise do. We 
200,000 women, banded together in institutes, are beginning to realise 
that all these great national questions, education, food supply and all 
the rest of it, are questions that concern us intimately. They are not 
things you can just leave to the men and trust to luck, hut things that 
you have to take an interest in yourself. 

The village has surely this great advantages over the town, that by 
its very size it is possible to organise it in a way the town cannot organise. 
You cannot get togcjther all the people in a gre^at city parish, or in a town, 
to discuss matters which affect them all ; you might get samples of all 
types, if you arc lucky, and you can get them to talk things over and 
pass resolutions, and the rest of the town and the rest of the parish will 
not know that you have done it. But you can, in a small village, get 
I)ractically the whole of the ])opulation togc'thc'r, and in a larger village 
you can get a very considerable pro^jortion, and you can be quite certain 
that bc'fore the day is over, or before the night is over, every othi'r person 
in the village will know what resolution you passecl, who spoke, what 
she said, and why she said it ; it has its disadvantages, that publicity of 
country life, but it has its advantages too. 

We arc not going to get country men and women to stay in the country 
to work on the farms by anything shoit of community spirit. I do not 
imagine the most optimistic of us thinks that the agricultural industry 
will be able to do it by offering as high wages as those paid to town 
dwellers. You are not going to do it by spreading jam upon nothing ; 
that attempt has been tried in the past by building a village club, or a 
village hall, or a village institute, and thinking that would meet the needs 
of the whole countryside. 1 have seen efforts of that kind and they 
have failed, failed very often because some well-intentioned person 
thought he or she knew what was good for the community and proceeded 
to give it to them regardless of the wishes of the people. I speak with 
some bitterness, because 1 live in a county where a village institute has 
been presented by a generous land-owner on condition that no woman 
ever is admitted — and of course the w^omen see to it that very few men 
enter it either. I know of another where women are not admitted after 
half past five, and no men after 9 in the evening, as the donor thought 
it was not suitable for villagers to be out after those hours. We all know 
of many attempts of that kind which have failed. What the Women’s 
Institutes are teaching the women, is that you can get what you want 
if you want it enough, you can got what you want if you are prepared to 
to take the trouble to get it ; and that you cannot get anything without 
paying for it. 

I have the greatest respect for the wisdom of the English country 
woman ; but in the past she was inarticulate, she did not realise how' she 
could get what she wanted ; she did not know that these things which 
pressed so hardly on her could be lightened ; her one idea was to escax)e 
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herself, and to help her children to escape. Now she is beginning to find 
country life interesting, because she finds she has the power of making 
herself felt, and the opportunity of expressing herself, which 1 think 
very few townspeo])lc have. 

Then a second thing which is making a great difference to country life 
is the increased facilities for adult education generally. In my county 
we had last winter 1 think it was 18 courses of lectures, regularly attended 
largely by agricultural labourers and their wives. We had a very large 
number of demonstration classes in practical matters, and wo saw 
the beginning of a new development which seems to be coming. We ore 
beginning in a small way with wireless, and I was very much interested 
in hearing how it is being used in Australia. Last winter I was going 
round the country villages wdth a wireless set, with a demonstrator to 
give demonstrations, and two things struck me about it ; the first was 
the way in which you could interest all the big boys in the scientific 
side of it, and the second was the type of subjcict in which the village 
people wore interested. J asked one of our operators who goes roun<l 
with a wireless set what he thought the village peo])le were most interested 
in, and without hesitation he said, the prices of vegetables at Covent 
Gartlen. Last week 1 w'as listening to a report from a Women’s In- 
stitute in Yorkshire, and the things that most intcTc^sted them wore the 
loctur(‘s broadcast from one of the agricultural colleges in the North on 
Poultry Keeping. Now in wireless we country people have got something 
where we can beat you in the towns ; we have not so many electric power 
stations and other things to interfere with reception, we can get absolute iy 
first-rate information, first-rate speakers and good music without the 
expenses and inconveniences of city life. 1 believe it is going to have a 
very grt^at effect on country life. I know men and women in very lontiy 
districts wiio say it has made an entirely different thing of their lives to 
feel they have din'ct contact with the outside world, and we all know 
that certain very intc*resting experiments are now in contemplation 
which may carry the thing much further. 

Then th(*. next thing that seems to mo of interest in this movement of 
ours is that when once you have got this spirit of working togetlier, 
of bringing in people to work on their common interests, you begin to 
find that you can use that power in so many different connections. We 
are finding ourselves, in spite of ourselvt's, obliged to learn soiuetliing 
of co-operative buying and selling. 1 know villages w^hen* the woimii 
arc banded together to buy fish co-operatively, whm’c they buy their 
coal co-operativcly. One of the Women’s Institutes has a shop ; some 
have market stalls, wliore our members bring goods they mak(' and sell 
them C()-opcratively. It is all on a very small scale ; and personally I 
hope it will remain so — I do not want us turned into a great trading 
concern — that seems to me the business of other organisations. 

I’he next thing that is hapix^ning is that in certain villages the men 
are saying “Why have w^e not got something of this sort, too I am 
afraid I have known them go so far as to say in rather ca})tious tones, 
‘ “ Why should the women have all the good things ? The best side of this 
movement is that the women and men are learning to work together on 
these lines. We have been told more than once at these meetings during 
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the last few days if you want to have successful co-operation you must 
not do it from the top. We arc actually g(^tting practical things in a 
way we did not get thiun before, and the extraordinary thing is that 
the farmers, the class of all others in the country who should welcome 
this movement, are either indifferent or suspicious, with one or two 
magnificent exceptions. We often get opposition, too. For instance, 
the Women’s Institutes in a certain county were very anxious to get the 
Public Libraries Act adoiffed. The County Council had rejected the 
resolution for the ad()2)tion of the Act more than once. Then every 
Women’s Institute in the county rt'ceived the request, “ Give your 
County Council no ])eace till this thing is through.” The men had to 
receive deputations and letters were poured in on them. One man, who 
had voted against the adojition of the Act twice before^, arrived in a 
motor car at eight o’clock in the morning at the Secretary’s houses and 
said, For God’s sake tell me what the Public Libraries Act is!” 

We are not learning to work for things only for ourselves, but to 
work with men where something is needc^d for the whole community. 
1 have sometimes wondered during these last few days whether wc of 
the rank and file have unconsciously becui preparing the way for the 
great movement which you who are farmers are inten\sted in* from tho 
farmers’ point of view and are wishing to j^ush. !f you want the help 
of the ordinary working men and women in the village, if you want the 
co-ojierative movement to include us too, then 1 think you should 
sym])athise with these movements which are intended to lielp tli(‘ villager 
to make his village what iu^ wants it to be. Mr. Dunning said, “ God help 
the Canadian Government that was not favourable to the s])iTit (>f 
co-operation 1 ” Gentlemen, 1 rather hojje God will not help the CJf unity 
Council which is unfavourable to the spirit of co-operation. It is that 
sjiirit which is giving life to our whole movemtmt, it is that spirit which I 
believe is s])rcading not only among the women, but among the men. 
1 do not believe any of us know how far it is going or where it is going 
to lead us. I am perfectly certain that it is going, rightly directed, to 
lead to a iieac(‘ful revolution in village life, to an improvement in the 
materia] things, in health and education and housing, and — moie than 
that — to the dev(^l()i)ment of intellect and of all that one means by 
humanity. T believe w(‘ have got a wonderful opportunity heiv, and I 
believe we women can ])lay not an inconsiderable part in it if we under- 
stand it rightly, and if you will allow us to take our share of it. I hav(^ 
therefore much pleasure in proposing two resolutions : 

1. THAT agricultural co-operators throughout the Em])ii*e 

reminded of the necessity for interesting in their movement 
the rural organisations of women. 

2. THAT all rural organisations of women be urged to interest 

themselves in the application of co-operative methods to 
agriculture, not only for economic n^asons, but because 
experience has shown the system to be the best means of 
promoting social advancement in the rural community. 

Mrs. Massiah (Montreal) : I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution. It was in 1887, quite a long time ago, that I had iny first 
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practical experience in co-operation, in a country place in Canada 14 miles 
from any railway. There I saw 20 farmers co-operating to cut the hay 
and from that day to this I have always been favour of co-operation. 
All along the line 1 have tried since to further it in our own locality in the 
province of Quebec. We decided amongst our women that it would not 
do for us to stand alone, but that we must co-operate with the men ; 
so the bulk of us have joined the Farmers’ Club. The Farmers’ Club 
and the Women’s Institute can co-operate, too, as we did, in getting 
a rural telephone service, in buying feed, and so forth. We all belong to 
the agricultural societies and we co-operate with the men. Remember 
you cannot get a contented farmer in the West unless you have a con- 
tented farmer’s wife, and the more contented the farmers’ wives are, 
the better it is for the country. Home-making is the thing we all ought 
to aim at, whether we have a log cabin or a big mansion. 1 have much 
pleasure in seconding the Resolution. 

Mr. John Orr : I am very glad to support any resolution in these terms, 
because I regard the interest of women in this question as of supreme 
i mportance . The influence that women exercise on farming in this country 
has never had full credit given to it, although in many parts of the country 
it is recognised in dairy farming that the important person on the farm 
is the farmer’s wife. I would not wish to criticise the agricultural 
co-operative movement, but in the course of the discussion during the 
ast two days it has become quite obvious that there is a field just outsic e 
the field that you liave been discussing ; that your movement stops 
short at a certain point, and that you must recognise that vider move- 
ments are nc'cessary to complement what you are doing. 1 think the 
organisers of this Conference have been exceedingly well advised to giv’^e 
up this last day to a discussion of the part w omen and chiklron play in 
this movement for agricultural co-operation. 

There is also that widi*T co-operatiou to \vhich reference has been made 
the education not only of young farmers, but of young labour(‘rs. I 
do not suggest that the (-onforence has purposely excluded consideration 
of that question, because it has been touched upon ; but when you are 
working with this comparatively narrow objective of organising yourself 
as an agricultural industry, one of the most important things is to remem- 
ber that we have in this country an unconscious partnership wdiicJi has 
been to a large extent res]mnsible for the magnificent achievements of 
Rritish agriculture. I w^ould only suggest to people who are enthusiastic- 
ally in favour of co-operation that this unconscious co-operation that has 
gone on for centuries is in one sense responsible for tlu^ comparatively 
slow progress that you have made in great Britain, 

I do not think there is another country in the world w-'hore you have 
this system of comparatively large farms managed by farmers and the 
work performed by agricultural labourers. That fact cremates a difftreiice 
\ou have a three-fold partnership in this country in agriculture. You 
have the landlord who provides a great deal of the capital, you have 
the farmer who porvides the other capital, and you have the labourer who 
performs the work. The fact that the landowners in this country, to a 
greater extent than in any other country, have put up roughly about two- 
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thirds of the agricultural capital required, gives co-operators a less 
favourable field for their work. 

The women of this country can give the farmers much help in the effort 
to balance the attractions of the cities and towns by the attractions 
we provide in the country. Take the question of education. The education , 
national and local throughout this country, spend millions of pounds 
in technical education for workers in urban districts, in textiles, engineer- 
ing, building. Our agricultural colleges and our farm institutes are not 
in a position to compete with them. Take the small farmers : very few 
of these farmers’ sons go to agricultural colleges. Takt^ the labourers 
as a class, there is no such thing as an agricultural scliool for labourers 
before they go into work. One of the great problc^ms of the future 
is to redress the balance in that n^spcct — ^to give these lads who 
are going into agriculture the opportunity of making themselves 
as efficient for the purpose of agricultural operations as your young 
engineers or textile workers are for their trades. In that work the Womens 
Institutes can play an important part. Those young boys who join 
the Farmers’ Clubs are keen to try their hands at practical work. It is 
training, and very useful training, for making these boys more receptive^ 
of the technical instruction now available in agricultural coUegos. The 
real problem is to get hold of these boys and induct' tliem to go back 
boldly to this form of education, and in that the women’s institutes can 
play a magnificent part. 

I think the organisers of this Conference have been vt^iy wise in opening 
the Conference to the women, and I am quite certain from my experience 
of the Women’s Institutes that they will respond to this trust, and will 
co-ojicrato with you in carrying on this activity which you want to secure 
— ^for better farming, better business and, above all, better living. 

Mrs. Nugent Harris : We of the Women’s Institute Movement who 
have listened to Miss Hadow', endorse every word she said. We are proud 
of belonging to the only association of country women, and we are proud 
of such an army of w^omen, and I would like to emphasize that every 
kind of woman iDelongs to that army ; not only lal)ourors’ wives but the 
richest woman in the village can belong to the Women’s institute just as 
the poorest can. In the Institute work all are ('qual. Wi^ arc learning 
that true e(]^uality means giving of our vi'ry best to the Institute. We 
began doing small things, and we go on doing bigger things, because we 
have learned to do them well and to know what we can do by united 
effort. That is wht'rc the cooperative spirit comes in. We an^ begin- 
ning to know that the work that lies before the Women’s Institutes is 
not only for ourselves ; we are working for the whole community, and 
we are beginning to sec that if women work together with the men in 
the village we can do whatever we make up our minds to do. 

Commander Spring-Rice : I am a retired Naval Officer and have been 
all my life at sea, but 1 am an Irishman and a keen co-operator. 
I have always thought it a pity co-operation did not take in the labourer. 
I should like to see co-operation take in everybody connected with the 
work. 
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Mr. Hart-Synnot : In this country we have to n'cognise the fact that 
agricultural wages arc for some time to come going to be very low,?and 
therefore it is very important that whatever wage the labourer gets, 
he should bo able to get the best possible value for his money. This is 
where the women come in. They are the chancellors of the exchequer. 
Tht‘ big industrial consumers’ movement has mainly been, although 
a wonderful movement, for giving urban working men cheap and 
good domestic requirements. Now that movement is gradually, by 
means of motor vans, getting out into country districts ; but it has 
not yet got quite forward enough. May 1 sugg(*st to the ladies whose 
help we are sec^king for the co-operative movement, that this is 
one very definite bit of business which they could help in ; 
they could try and organise their village women to buy their requirements 
not here and tlw^re from odds and ends of shops, !)ut to arrange for the 
extension of this co-operative service from the neighbouring towns. I am 
certain if the Institutes would take up that, they would receive every 
possible help from the urban co-operators. 

The other way in which the Women’s Institutes can helj) the co-opera- 
tive movement is in connection with two typ('s of produce, poultry and 
dairy produce. 1 remember in some of my earlier days of co-operation, 
one of our difficulties in trying to get any development of co-operativt‘, 
marketing was that the women had charge of this, and they looked upon 
as a little private pei*quisiie of themselves ; they were not going to 
let it got into the hands of others and join any society. Well, now we an*, 
getting eggs sent over by shiploads from America and even from CUiina ; 
day when profitable egg-selling could be done by individuals is past, 
and T think if the women, who are nearly everywhere specially concerned 
with poultry, will take up this one bit of co-operative business, and try 
and organise co-operative egg selling in their districts, thc^ Women’s 
Institutes will help their village women, and at the same time help the 
a^cultural co-operative movement. As regards dairy produce, the same 
difficulty has arisen. If the Women’s Institutes will consider those two 
things, they can reneder a very definite contribution to the agricultural 
movement. 

Gapt. Ellis : Anything I can say this afternoon must only be very short 
and has hardly any direct bearing on the Resolution before the Conference; 
but it seems to me that all the k^adei-s have made it very clear in what 
they have said at the Conference that co-ox)eration is not merely a method 
of farming, but a principle of life. Therefore I would like to suggest 
to the co-operators here that it is rather specially laid on them that they 
should take a leading part in promoting co-operation in everything that 
goes to make better social conditions and better social life in the country. 
There are in this country a good many movements not specially concerned 
with agncultural affairs, educational and social movements, and we are 
just beginning to learn that there is a technique in developing co-operation 
between these movements, in the splitting up this community life, a 
technique which is perhaps just as important as the technique which is 
involved in agricultural co-operation. I should like to suggest that 
agricultural co-operators should establish their point of contact and 
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interest in all these other questions, and so help to build up the general 
co-operative community spirit. 

^Resolution put and carried unanimously.) 

Mr. Crosthwaite ; I would like, on behalf of India and the Dominions, 
to move a very hearty vote of thanks to th(5 Horatie Plunk(^tt Fouiidaiion, 
and especially to Sir Horace Plunkett for his great kindness in asking us 
to attend this Conference; and 1 may assure him that we all take away 
with us not merely the pleasantest memories, but a groat deal of benefit, 
and that we will do our best to spread that benefit amongst the people of 
India, or of whatever country to which we return. 









